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RESETS •ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS? 


General Report, f(>r the year'1850, on the Schools inspected in the 
•^hunties of Wilts andt Be}d&,^hy Her Majesty's Inspector of 
^Imls, the R«v, RKifly? MosiftEy, M.A., F.il.S.,^&c. ^ 

My Lords, . * • * ^ ' 

, ' The number of chiWretfbetween the ages of 5 ^ncl 15 
(or 4 and 14) in the cclinties of Wilts an^ Bert<s, by tlie census of 
1841, was 99,050. If tlies^nimbers be ^opposed n^t to liavcnie 


1841, was 99,00U. II tlies^nmibers nc ^upposeu nono 
increased during the^ast te^years,«and if the children V the podf lalwurers i 
in \\)g 0 i agricultural ^c»unti^be sujljwscd to be'ar fc tlje rest, ihe 
same proportion the i^umber d agriculti^al labourers mi 

4Cngland above 20 j’ears of age bears to the ijjumber ol farmers, 
tl^ will the number of such chUdren be 78,554.* What pro- 
visioi^the?e is made for the education of these labourers’ children 
is chiefly in Natiorel schools. ‘ ' 

The number such schools was, in the year 1846-7, in Wills 
408, and in Berks 274 ;t and the number of children attending 
them was, in Wilts J9,089, and in Berl« 12,854, or fli the two 
counties 31,943. So that the number of labourers’ children not 
attending any school "I, may be presumed to be not less than 
46,6 U ; that is to ^ay, only 1 in 2*459, or ab:^it 7 in 17 <?f the 
children of the labouring classes who are of^n age to gp to school 
(from 4 to 14), do go to school (i.e., to church schools). Of the 
entire postulation of the two counties, thi^ proportion attending 
church day-schools appears by the “ Inquiry of 4he Natjonal 
Society” before quoted, to l^ivebeen in 1846-7, in Wilts, 1 in 13^, 
apd in Berios I in 13. ' 

Of the 682 National schools in these tw^ coufll^es, 93*iave 
been aid^ihg public grants, apd dl'e thei'Sfore liable to inspection, 

- Z—0 - 1 ---- 5 - 

• In the year 1841 the fanuhrs and mziers in*England numbered 194,596, and 
they employed 724,625 agTTcuUural labonrey, being at th^^te of 3 • 72 each. 

4 GeMral Inquiry made by the Nuiftal Society during the years 1846-,. 

London, 1 849. ^ • 

t I am very sensible of the nn^rtriuty which, in the present state our mtorma- 
tion, attaches to computations of this kind ; and it is with great satisfaction thalM 
hau learned it to be the iqfentkm of the Hegistrar-General to include some of The 
gtatisUts of education in the approaching census. The necesfity of further data to 
accuracy and predsioo, in computations such as I have attempted in the text, if 
obvious. 
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Camber of and 17 (rthers have invited it. In 64, ^upil-^»chers have*been 
appointed, numbering in the <*hole 84, and 21, are taught by 
Mi^mhiTc certificated teachers. • ♦ 

pointJt I devoted part of Ih^ month af May, and the months of October, 
Ntwember, and December, to the inspection of these schooV; but 
my labours were confined fj those which are Utught bj^rtificated 
tBachers, or in^hich there are pupil-teachers or candidates for the 
office of pufU-teachers. The rest of my titne has been occupied in 
the inspection of Training Schools,W the Dockyard schools, and the 
Royal Naval Schoo'ls at Greenwi^b Hofjpital,‘and the exa¬ 
mination of candidates for certificates. , 

I have appended a special report m each bf the elementgjy 
scho<5fis which have thus iH^pected^Appendix A). , There 
present in*48 of these scftools, jx tk'e examinations, 3,422 
children. Theyrf;ould have accommodated 7,J^0 phildren. They 
were, therefore, less than half fi^ll. Their ages were in thelbllow- 
^ing ptoportions:—, ’l‘ * - 

NUMBER pi,. CKNT. 

Aok IN YEa.xS. 


StAtLstiCS of 

■ .schools 
exAmifiled. 


t Not tQK>ve 

7 

1 

9 

10 

' 11 


13 

AI>ove 

14,-- 




• 



« 


41*05 

# 

13-17 

12-64 

10-81 ^ 

8-65 

4*17 

* t 

• • 



Tlio pupil* 
teachers. 


increa«iin The number of children who had h'ft them'tluring the twelve 
of'chnS^^ months preceding my examination was 1,488, and the number who 
atten^ng the had been admitted to ftiem l-,853, so that tbe aggregate number 
■ of chilflren attending them had increased by 365, being at the rate 
of 2^1 per .cent. ^ attribute this increase to the greater popularity 
of the schools, growing out of the increased facilities they aflbrd for 
the edneafion ot*'the\hildr^n, and chiefly from the labours of the 
pupil-teachers. In the schools where pupil-teachers are,employed, 
the monitorial sysjerrf has generally been given up. Many of these 
pupii-teachers are entitled now to rank as assistant masters and 
mistresses, and most effectual assistance is rendered by them in the 
teaching of the children, particularly of the lower classes, heretofofe 
much neglected, A lajge projjortTon of them manif^t an interest 
in the work of the tmeher, and may^bb consyJbred to^wfrdH adapted 
to it. They hafe been siilecled as The pfomising milireii of their 
respective school^ are gener^lySaf fair aMities, and have made 
good progress in tneir learning, txcording to the course prescribed 
Hi your Loedships’ schedule. , 

. Having made special inquiries from the clergy, and other 
mends and supporters of the schools, as to their conduct, I h«ve 
great satisfaction in reporting the favourable accounts that f have 
received. I believe that there is no other class of persons of th&t 
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fjumberof wjd 17 Others have invited it. In 54, ^upil-^p’.cherrs have*been 
wS*pupii- appointed, numbering in the tfhole 8% and 21, are taught by 
h»T» certificated teachers. • • 

pointit ^ I devoted part of thf month 9 S May, and the months of October, 
November, and December, to the inspection of these school^; but 
my labours were confined fc those which are tdught b/certificated 
teachers, or injahich there are pupil-te«chers or candidates for the 
office of pufV-teachers. The rest of my titne has been occupied in 
the inspection of Training SchooIS,'^of the Dockyard schools, andtlie 
Royal Naval Schoo'ls at Greemvicb Ho^lal, *and^ the exa- 
^ mination of candidates for certificates. , 

I have appended a special report ^n each of the elemenljjy 
exareiSw.* scho(!fis which I have thus iH^pected^Appendix A). , There 
presAit in*48 of these scfiools, ^ .c the laminations, 3,422 
children. They .could have accommodated 7,?^0 phildren. 'i’hey 
c were, therefore, less than half fi^ll. Their ages were in the tbllow- 
* *,ing pfoportions:—, Y * - 

' I ‘ ; ; 
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Increase in The number of children who had h'ft fhem'cluring the twelve 
orcwi^^ months preceding my examination was 1,488, and the number who 
had been admitted to ftiem l',853, so that file aggregate number 
of children attending them had increased by 365, being at the rale 
of 2^1 per.cent. ^ attribute this increase to the greater popularity 
of the schools, growing out of the increased facilities they aflbrd for 
the edncafion ot*’theVhildiyn, and chiefly from the labours of the 
pupil-teachers. In the schools where pupil-teachers are, employed,, 
the monitorial sys^eni has generally been given up. Many of these 
tim! pupil- pupU-teachers are entitled now to rank as assistant masters and 
leachere. mistresses, and most eflectual assistance is rendered by them in the 
teackingofthe children, particularly of the lower classes, heretofofe 
much negledred, A lajge proportion of them maiiiffist an interest 
in the work of the teacher, and may bfe consjjAred toJjrtrSM adapted 
to it. They haf e been s*lected as The promising milAreti of their 
respective schools^ are gener^llyaaf fair abilities, and have made 
good progress in their learning, *i«cordiug to the course prycribod 
hi your Locdships’ schedule. , 

. Having made special inquiries *from the clergy, and other 
mends and suppprters of the schools, as to their conduct, I have 
great satisfaction in reporting the favourable accounts that f have 
received. I believe that there is no other class of persons of that 
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ag«,Vrbo8e oondim^, subjected to the like, careful observation and 
sorutioy, would be found more Entirely fre^ from •blame. The 
schools in which pupil-teachers have been appointed are generally 
schools fortunate in the iupervisiqn of acti\(e and zealous clergy¬ 
men j'fljad I cannot convey in adeouate terms the sense I entertain 
of the im|k>rtauce bf this fact. 1 believe that the success which 
has up to tliis ^riod characterized the working,pf tlie pupH- 
teacher system is maiffly to be attributed to it. % respect to 
three pujnl-teacbers, of whom uTifhvourable rt^orts were made to 
me last yea?, and*whoni|I admqpished thereon, all grounds of com¬ 
plaint have beei\ removed. One having been offered a situation 
a:^schoolmistress,* and timughb competent to it, her indentures 
have ^en given up; anot^r hM,5btained a Queen’s schola^hip; 
the indentures of a thiid tb^e been cancelled on Che gtoun3 ol^tll 
health ; and tbijse Sf two «\ers by reason of inattention to their 
studies. * 

Where there is an infant schoiji I have no^unfrequenlly*found fli«empii>5- 
a pupil-teaclier/rom th^ girls’ school to bfe occasionally«employe<i^p'jf."^ 
in it, and this arrangement ha^j^peaVed to m% a veryjucycious oni^ 

It is important that tne fen^|^ teacjiers should jpave experience in ochooia. 
the tdStuing of infant^. The infant school affords tlient moreover 

E 5 practice in 9r}ltteaching, and a(^:ustoms thftra to put what 
have to say under simpler forms of expression than are usually 
ired ig the school for elder children. I must further add, that 
(he system of the infants’ schpol has always appeared to me a 
fragment of a better system than is adapted to it in the National 
school, and that the mistr^ of the infant school, although not so 
good a scholar as the mistress of the girls’ school, isoftti^i a better 
teacher. Where thete is an infant school,* all the pupil-teachers 
in the girls’ school should, for these reasons, at some period of their 
apprenticeship labour in it; and conversely,pup|l-teachers appren¬ 
ticed In the infants* school, if there be any, snould labour, for a 
time, in the girls’ school? the two changing ^acef. In ?ases where 
the infant^’ schoolmistress may not have scholarship enough to in¬ 
struct pupil-teachers, where nevertheless hAr school is efficiently 
conducted, the infants might be counted.with the gilds’ school in 
estimating the number of pu^il-teachers to be allowed to the school; 
add the mistress of the girls’ school undertaking thei{ instruction in 
school leamhig, such a portiofi her gjiatuit^ as fhe managers 
should j^dge wt, mifht be assigned to the mistress of the infant 
school for hraimng thein^ tehchers. I^am glad (l> find that there 
is nothing in your Lordships’ Mii^tes which ^^poses any impe- 
di«nen(^to arrangements of thisd^ml, and, that they have in some 
instances receiv^ your sanction. # • 

ft haa often been a mattSr of regret with me that in village viiiagR 
sclipols, which are fortunate in the supervision of active alid 
sealoHs clergymen, among which are the best schools that I have 
ever examu^i it is impossible, by reason of the comparatively training 

B 2 
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stobU mitnber of children who can attend such schools, to appoint 

Irilteh niw, in a f(?w rares eases) moit than one, or at most two ptlpil- 

Milte*'*’ There are 60en Scholars in such schools^ho, by rea^ 

JI>int<^*‘by son of the great caren bestowed upon ‘them, are very superior 
r^n of the jjj the class of Candidates who present themselves in th^at^r 
town schools; and nothing more favourable fb the traming bt a 
pfipii-teacher,than the opportunity for'^supervision which such a 
school gives,Und the leisure which a small parish allows to the 
clergyman, when, in the case I have sujjposed. he is desirous of 
devoting it to promote education'itt his parish. It would, more¬ 
over, assist him in maintaining a good teacher an the school— 
which must mainly be done at lyseqjvn %«l, if he could add to the 
teach^’s salary t,he allowance m^le foi^eaching more then one 
pupil-teacher, without^ much increasinarois ^b^r. 

Snpernnme- In accordnnce«with these views, it ■iiSs been sisggested the 
Hon. and Rev. S. Best, whose,,excellent school at Abbot’s Ann 
in ohen been brcwglit under'^i^our l!bix|.<>hip8’ notice in the Re- 
nrch schools povts of Vouv Inspcctoft, that, ill such schools, promising can- 
stipends, to didates foo'the office 8f the pupil teb^er shfpild be encouraged to 
i'nJcntu^^ remain, with {he view of theiu bcin^/ipprenticed in other jriiools 
favourably situated, and where (as is offCil <;he case in manu- 
s^hooirif ftcturhig districfs) it may nave beeit found impossible to provi^ 
needed. eligible Candidates'for that office; and that although no stipafia 
could be paid to such aspirants to the office of pupil-teacher, 
y^t that the master should receive a gratuity f^r instructing fhcm. 
For the carrying out of such a plan it w^ld probably be expedient 
to apprentice them in the first instaucif as unpaid and supernu¬ 
merary p*ipil-feachers,p^aijd then to transfer their indentures to the 
schools in which they are to be permanerftly employed. The 
plan of thus bringing a pupil-teacher from a distance has been 
triedJn several iinjtances in my district with success, the Govern¬ 
ment alloijiance being^ after the first year^ quite sufficient Ibr his 
support; and hi& rcsmence.in the master’s house being an advan¬ 
tage, as well to himself as to the school. If the regulption were 
made, I have^little^doiibt that schools of good repute would have 
numerous applications for such pupil-teachers, and that it would be 
the means of introducing them info m&ny schools, where they will 
be fong, with^it songe such expedie|it as this, ia finding their way. 
There would obviously 1 m aji economy of your Lorefsnips’ grants 
in the maintenance of some portion *oi yoqi^upil-^achm during 
the earlier and Ibss useful .years of /heir Apprenticeship, otherwise 
than at the public<^xpense. ^ 

Night In several instances my attcriftwi has been directed to tjpe sub- 

Kshoou. . schools. I have, in somv^ases. found them taught 

hy^ the clergyman, assisted by the schoolmaster^ and in others 
by the schoolmaster alone; and in many i(istances I have been laid 
of the great good which might be done if such schools could be 
maintained. I confess that it has always appeared to ?ne unreal* 




890 able to require of the acbooftnaster thub labour. I believe 
that, in a majorjtjr of eases, it would •be prejudicial to his health, 
and that, in ail, it wouM seriougiy impair bis usefulness in his 
school.. I would, however, submit to your Lordships, whether it 
might be posable to encourage the establishment of night 
schools by givitijg aonually*small gratuities to the ^a^sters of such 
schools, whose competence had been ascertained by^examination Gmuitiei 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, whoSe characters were attested by the aUoweil to 
clergy, anU Vhose schocds wereaxmducted under their supervision. 

Such gratuities plight be graduated according to the number of 
8 4^1ar3, and consequent ^fon ^annual inspection of their schools. 

The tubers of ^uch ni^tt scnoo|s, who might be registe^d as 
such, would probably be t^the most part, •small tradesmen, eor 
intelligent and well-conduet^ workmen. • 

The expedient appears to offejj a means’which, if judiciously 
employed, might promote inoralit;|*and religion, and diffuse know¬ 
ledge and intelligence extensiv^ among Ae labouring Classes. - 
There is in every school a jlass of childrefT whose tendency it 
to gravitate to its lowest cQ^ses, a^d to remain there ; to raise «en(^iiy 
them^ould be a set^ev^ task on the master’s patience or liis indus; «««"" in 
try, and in 8ome*casSs, beyiJnd his ^ility to db so. Hft hasf*i'^*„Y, 
moi|fiOver, the less reason to bestir himself in the matter, as it is 1 
the part <jf his school of which flobody takes notice. It is in 
respect to this mass, making from month to month no progress ig 
the school, remaining perpetually near the bottom, that it princi¬ 
pally changes its 'dccupantsl^ The more forward and promising 
children remain; their parents are common^ the best to do in the itisinre,- 
world, and there is the more reason to keep them at school as JhaJiren mu 
they are getting on well with their learning ; besides, they are the 
most useful monitors, and the utmost influence of the masterAand change, lu 
sometidies of the clergyman, is used to retain them. Bu^ the mass 
of which 1 speak, representing the dijuess^nd Ignorance of the 
,little comnpinity (composed, for the most part, of children wliose 
parents are the poorest, and among whom* edpcatitjn is in the 
lowest estimation-), is in a state of perpetual change, often uiTob- 
served by the managers, aSd seen perhaps without regret by 
the master, i^lieyin^ him, as Jt does from time to 4|me, of^ne 
heaviest portiotuof his responsilftlities. , With a, view to direct the 
*attetttion df tlie jlergy fnd schdbl committees more particularly to 
this class of chiulren, 1 uqbw u*p *and published iif the Appendix 
to my Report on the schools of *th^ Midland district for 1846, 
thedbrreyof a register book, haviA'g columns for recording the 
date of a child’s admissioryto each successive class of the school,•the citm- 
and thus affording to the promoters of the school the means 
judgiiP|r of tlie chdd's progress through it.* I aixi convinced that 


* Re^ater Books according to this form have been pablished hr Messrs. Long- 
man, Th^ have been adopted at the model sc^l at St, Mark’s (Allege. \ 
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the instruction of thb class of cRildren^ now, the hiost neglected in 
the school, is its most'impoftant function, and that, if it be attended 
to, no other useful objoct will sitffer by that attention.* 

The average daily attendance at these 48 schrols, as s^wl by the 
managers, is4,038, and 1,488 children have ceased to attend them 
during the last'Vear. If this be the prSportion wlpch leave in other 
years, it wSjl follow that the ^hools ^mpletely change their 
occupants on an avprage every two years and th^,ree-q»^arter3—that 
being the average time of a child’s attendance at school.T 

The following observations ofothe Rev. Fretlerick Wade of 
Kidsgrove, in Staffordshire, J appt*^r ^ me to be founded oijr»so 
sounp. a view of the relation of me pw'' to the f!hurch, tlyvt I am 
3(Vsirous to give to 'them what additional ctyrrency I am able in 
the pages of my Report. ^ * » 

“ It has often occurred to-^my mind,” says that gentleman, 
“ that we have not taken th&'^uost judicious way to attach the 
'feelings '^f our children to the flhurcli. We send them in a 
body to , church, to*^ remain^ for ft^.l two hours in perhaps the 
darkest and tuosCcomfortlesi part o*'fhe building, where th^may 
J)e most out of observatioti, or have least t1^ ^wer of disturbing 
•^he (fongregatibn; and, in additioft, we often place them under 
the care of teachers in whom they feel no interest. I'his 
ment has, I fear, been reg&rded by the children ignore as a 
jSjvecies of punishment, against which they felt disposed to rebel, 
than as a means designed for their spiritual improvement. No 
wonder then that our services have become wearisome to many of 
our children, and that their early attendance in the house of God 
has been surrounded with so few agreeabld associations. Can we 
feel surprise that many of our children have seized the first oppor¬ 
tunity to emancipate themselves from a service which could not 
have proyed otherwise than irksome to theirff Again, it has often 
occurred to my miiftl that our present system has worked very 
injuriously by contributing to weaken the bonds whi^h ought to 
subsist betvyeen parents and children ; it has tended to sever them, 
iiof only in the Sunday school, btit likewise at divine worship, 
\ye have thus too much encouraged parejvts to neglect their 
pr^r duties, to bting their children up in the nurWre and admo¬ 
nition of th'e LoreJ; and wp hevaj^to the detriment hf the children, 
imjHised upon ourselves a hcayy bunfell, by ,ttikintf charge of 
them both in i^hool and'thurch. From the former I fi?ar there 

I.. I.J 

_ K.-^- 

* I speak in this mattef from expefience. As Inspector of the Pbyal Naval 
Schools at Greenwich Hospital, I receive, twi?o a-year, returns inclnding the par- 
ticulais referred to in the text. Very imiwrtant results have followed, firona the 
attention which the masters have thus been iuduced to give to them. 

f It is impossible, I think, to account for the lowness of this averayy Ajr sup¬ 
posing the children go from one school to another, because mine is an a^icuUural 
district, in which the population is stationary, and where the chidce pf tt'second 
school is seldom afforded. ' 

t Copied from the National Society’s Monthly Paper for October 1850. 
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is no hope of our'^ing released Jjy the parents undertaking the 
duly of instraetion upon themselves, or by bringing their children 
to be catechised j but from Ihe care of the children in the church 
I think we may, in a great measure, be relieved; at least, I have 
for BOtiftj'i^me beet? making the attempt, and with complete suc¬ 
cess. The sittings in my ^iirch are all free and,unappropriated, 
holding generalfy ll persons. I had a small divisioil. in the shape 
of an elbow, put into each; and fthen I gave public motice that I 
would apportion hr leii^ sittings |o each famify applying, making 
it as a condition that the parents themselves should attend and 
t^e charge of fheir own (jliildr^n, and stipulating that the seats 
slmuld not be reserved V th# orttupants were not at chuech in 
propff time. This m^venjent hif# given tha greatest satisfdfctiow; • 
the sittings are ne^ly all p\posed of, and the only diflBculty ribw 
likely to presejft itself is the crowded state of the church.” ^ 

Another regulation in the^schqdls of this enlightened friond of SuWic ex¬ 
education, conceived in%he same spirit as»fhe*last, is t^ have th^^fSoir 
public examinations of they€liildren of his school not in the 
morning, as is custoAiary, in tl* evening, when, the'parents oT 
the oMulren can mtepd. ^ • 

It is one of theVenq^rits of,the voluntary systeiii, that wb^tevtj- 
tl^one for the children of a school must have its reference also to 
th?subscribers. It is difficult otherwise to account for their being 
separated from their parents in church, and arranged in groups on 
either side of the oi^an, or for their being publicly examined nt 
an hour when ndne but th\subscribers can attend. 

Considering how great are the advantages resulting^from the comjwratire 
appointment of pupiUteachers in a school,*! cannot but record it I>er of schools 
as a I'cmarkable fact that, out of 682 National schools iu my dis- 
trict, there should be oiilv 84 in which pupil-teachers have been tea*hersiiaTe 
appointed. • pointed. 

There can be no more positive evidence jjfforded, either on the 
one hand, of the indifference of those‘in whose hands the schools 
are left to their welfare, or, on the other, of their inability to pro¬ 
vide for them competent teachers. As indiffei4nce JO the cajise of 
education cannot, in the |>i’esent day, be attributed to any con¬ 
siderable OB important section of the community, and least^S all 
to the clergyyj am* compelled Wo adopt t|ie other ccfticlusion, and 
to suppose thewpovertf of schools, siiiiported, ‘as they are, by vo¬ 
luntary coijtriShtions, tb be s»ic4i, that teachers cannot be provided 
for them possessed ofjthdse attainments, howeve^j low their standard, 
wjiichwould entitle them to have pu(5il-tea(;hers\pprenticed to them. 

The returns to the General Inquiry of the National Society, 
in 1846-7, afford, indeed, cSnclusive evidence of this. The toUl 
annual sum paid to the teachers of day and Sunday schools • as 

^ ^ w schools m 

Wilts and 

* The fituuDiary^ of the returns docs not show what portion of this sum is paid to Berks, 
the teachers of Sunday schools, nor does it show the number of teachers of day 
schools, Iu distingaished from the number of paid teachers of Sunday schools. 
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stipancls, appears by these returns to be 11,635/. in Wilts, and 
6,427/. in Berks; anti therc^are 408 day-schools in the former 
county and 274 in the latter, whence it njay be calculated, that if 
the whole of these stipends were*paid to the day-school teachere 
alone, the average stipend of a teacher of a day-schooliiK Wilts 
wquid be 28/., and in Berks 23/. 10s. , 

The returns'ffom schools wlucli I have myself inspected in thSse 
counties, givelin aggregate of 2,454/. 11*. 7d. for the salaries of 24 
masters, ^ mistresses, and 8 infant-school mishesse»; «being at 
the rate of 37/. 15«. 3</. each. ^ 

Tlic two last schools, which I happen to havd visited, afford, 
howevgr, an illustration of the 4cm» on which teachers a^ 
reniuncrated eves in sqIiooIs claiahng consiefered superior to 
the'i-est, and .fortunate in the patronagarof t^e <4ergy and.resident 
gentry. Both w^re situated in agricultural districts, and in the 
.neighbpurhood of wealthy lande|l^proprietors, who, with the pa¬ 
rochial cletjgy, took tin interest ik their welfare; and, if anywhere 
tfie voluntary system rpight beexpea^d to provide for the efficient 
nfaintenande of a school it would be^^e. 0ne of these schools 
was, neverthelels, thught by a'^traineCTmast^r and his wife, uiboso 
neited salaries (ipith a hou^) were “JO/,, and Uilr other by a cer- 
tihcated mistress whose salary (with aparimehtS) was 25/. ^ 

Some idea of the character <jf such schools, and of the kincKof 
education they are giving to the labouring populatioiT, may be 
formed from the following particulars which I .recorded carefully 
in regard to a school which I inspected^ith refecence to an appli¬ 
cation for the appointment of pupil-teachers. It was a school 
of considelrable reputation in the neighbourliood, being attended 
by the children of farmers as well as labourers. A judicious se¬ 
lection of books bore testimony to some knowledge of the subject 
of ediioation on the part of its promoters; apd it may bo., con¬ 
sidered, 1 think, a* leagf an average specimen of the class of schools 
in agricultural districts, next below that in which we are accus¬ 
tomed to appoint puppl-teachers. The salary of the nTaster and 
his wife (whodauglft sewing) was (dO/.-f-lO/.) 50/.; there were 82 
children, 4 of whom were above 13 years old, 4 others above 12, 
and,:9 above 11, being more than a usual yropor^jon of big 
children. Th/y had .some knowledge of Scriptur^ and could 
rej)eat the catechism; bu? of (lie first ^lass, coigiposed 6111 children, 
4 only could writ^ the Belief on their slabes correttly^ as to the 
spelling; only 2 ha^l any knowled^, however slight, of geography, 
and 7 did not know the name*of the country in which they live. 
When told, and asked who governs our country, they* were 
unable to tell, and appeared to attaclf no definite idea to the 
irfijfiiry. Six children only out of 82 could read with tolerable 
ease and correctness in Looks of general information, and 7 othSts 
only coukl read in the Scriptures. One boy was learning the 
compound rnle.s in arithmetic, 4 were in division, and 26gin ad- 
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dition, but not oo^n the first clasf could write in figures the number 
ten thousand and ten, and not onC coulchmultipty correctly Zl. 6». Zd. 
by 6. 'The children of#he second and every lower class were ig. 
norant of (he simplest facts in Scilpture hislory, none of them could 
read correctly a simple sentence, or write in figures the number 
four hundred and seventy-^ight, or tell the product of 4 by 9. . 

f will not attftnnjpt ta describe the sort*bf moral* hr -intellectual 
life a cbtld'may be supposed tc» lead in such a sclrool the unin- 
tere3ting*and mechanical way in.which ever3Pthing is taught, the 
severe means by which disci^lfne is enforced or the obvious and 
equal distaste nfanifested ^r me. school by the children, the master 
arm the managers. No\viU*l attempt to depict to your«Lord- 
ship^*the injury #hich ms^^ ddlte tochildaen, who, tosucAsedas 
men, must be honist, indg^ndent, intelligent, self-reliant, atxl En¬ 
terprising', whefi, for six hours of every dayvfor four or five years 
of their’nves, they are subjected,^ influences such as I ha^e de¬ 
scribed ; or when the ’Acblence Inforcedain the school js made t{f 
give place on the farm to twa^r three yeais of bird-keeping, or 
pig-watching, or tending or c^tle. * * 

Thw school which J»have described is taught*by*a master, but 
the number of scfioofe taugln by makers is, in sagricultu|;al dix-wiis'any* 
cts, comparatively small. The majority form a class of schools 
betbw these, taught by mistresses,,of whom a few only have been 
educated,*.the majority being what are called dames’. About 
three-fourths of tl»e schools in Wilts appear, by the National 
Society’s IleturnS; to be >^ught by mistresses, and two-thirds in 
Berks.* Nor will anybody who knows what is the difficulty tub aiffi-: 
of getting a good,school, be surpriscXl that ruraf districts 
should be thus ill provided with them. The cost of such 
schools is greater than is generally supposed. Nothing appears 
to be tgood in England that is cheap; and to a skilful t&cher 
it is necessary to pay mt least as high y>age» as tb a skilful 
mechanic. Nor will this relation evei* probably be altered,.how¬ 
ever numef'ous a class of teachers we may cseate. But the wages 
of a skilled mechanic range from 501. to lOO/.^a-year. Thp ex¬ 
pense of books, stationery, repairs, furniture, apparatus, and fuel 
in a school, will noR I believe, on the average,.be found to be jjiore 
than paid foi^by the school feeaf The total charge* Exclusive the 
salaries of the.teachqrs, in the s^iodls oT my* district, for which 
returns havf b#bn obtained (Se^ Appendix A), isk936/., while the 
total amount of the children's ffes paid in the|e schools is 8721, 

Sq tha^the sum to be raised for me maintenance of the school 
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* Inquiry instituted by the Nflionsl Society in 1846-7. _ london, 1849. 
f In my Report on the ecbools of the Midland districts, in 1845 (Minutes, volj 
p. U4}, 1 have shown, from thp returns made by 51 schools, the avera^ co 
books, ttationery, repairs, and fuel to each school to be 211.13s. 6 d., and the fees to 
amount, per child, to 5s. 8d. per annum; which, taking the schools to average 60 
children each, gives 171. per annum income from fees. The cost per school for 
books, itfRionery, repairs, tUel, &c., in my present district is 18/. 14s. 6 d .; and the 
income from fees, 17/. 8s. 9}(/. • ♦ 
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cannot fall short of frjtn 50/. to 100/. a year; a® if there is to be 
a separate girls’ school, or 4f the master’s wife, or some other 
mistress is provided to^ teach the gjfls’ eewing, there must be an 
additional charge incurred of from 20/. to 50/. 

It is only necessary to have inquired what art the resOhrces of 
schools in a^r^ouUural' districts, arising from voluntary conlri- 
turarS’ricts butions, to b^satisficd h<ftv entirely they are un^iial, iq the gr&it 
pwviac^for majority of parishes, to such anexpOnditureas this. The following 
tiip yoiuii- is a list of the subsci^ptions to a ullage school in the nfidtand dis- 
' """■ trict, printed in my l^eport for 1846, I believe it to be not other 
than a fair sample of the means oC support of a large class of tf 
schools of which I am speaking.* Whaf/ind of a school it woufcl 
h»v^ b^n, but fot the personal labour o^iexlerg;fmanhimse'R’ and 
his lady in teaching it, may be judgec of from the cost incurred 
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£. «. d. 

The lord of the m4nor and principal landboWer 

. 3 3 0 

The Rector • 

• * • 


1 17 10 4 

The Rector’s 

lady 

4 \ 

1 1 0 

A friend of |he Elector 

% > 

5 0 0 

A farmer and landholder 


0 5 *0 

Ditto 

( ditto 

• 

0 5 0 

Ditto 

ditto 


0 5 0 

Ditto 

ditto 


0 5 0 

Ditto 

ditto 


0«10 U 

Ditto 

ditto 


0 5 0 

Ditto 

ditto 


0 5 0 




£28 14 4 


The amount of the rector’s subscription is obviously the amount re¬ 
quired to make up the school fund. And this I believe to be generally 
the c^, arid to an extent which is not known or appreciated. 

The following is a statement of the income "and expensjs'of an 
excellent school “of 1^ children in an agricultural district, sup¬ 
ported by the munificent contributions of the clergymqp and one 
of his parishioner^. The sums marked with an asterisk are con¬ 
tributed by tlie clergyman. The subscription is that of the only 
other contributor to the maintenance (ff the school:— 

£ f. d. £ s. d. 

Salary of Schoolmisfreqi, vi*. ^ 

By children’s petfee . * . . * . 2# 0 0. , 

By Gktvernmc^t, for pupil teaclters' in- ■ %t 

struction 14'10 0 ‘ 


By subscription*,. . « ' 29 0 0 

> TotaJ 56 10^(1 

Pupil teachers, by Government 55 8 4 

Paid monitors ... 29 4 0 

Books, &c. 8 7 0l 


Government Grant of Books at reduced price, through 
Committee of Council (including 21, St. Od. from 
them).12 (6 


£1(!9 1 10^ 
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Much of the tooks diarge, 18/, I2». 6rf.,will be re|aid by the 
children. Large as are the privefte sacrifices involved in thj 
maintenance of (his schdol, I beljeve that jf really efficient schools 
are to be supported in agricultural districts on the voluntary prin¬ 
ciple, it can only*be by such sacrifices. 

,The foilow^g paragrttph from -, addreeg^d to me by a 

zealous clergyman iif my district, details, in a fevu words, the ex¬ 
perience of almmt ere^ one ^ho in a rural parish undertakes to 
establisTi a schoiol-f I haV^had to make great sacrifices of time 
and money to provide a school at all. And after I had raised the 
^uilding, 1 found nobo^^n tho joarish, or out of it, to assist me in 
supporting the^school Mpense.,^ Neither owners nor ocei^iers of 
land contribute c^aiifhvea. A coal-merchant and S land-£ygtnt 
are Jhe’only subsmbers pound a-piece, and every other ex¬ 
pense falls on me.” . ^ ’ 

I have often borne testimonj^ln my reporjs to your Lordships? Tiiesacri- 
to the fact, that when*h*schoof is mainftiined in an gigricultusal for* 
parish, it is generally by s^actjof great*pecuniary ^elf-sacrihce 
on the part of the* clergyman, jnade often ,in diminution of a achoon. 
ver^imited incomes*and with the sen^e of a divided r^ponsibilil;^ 
Whoever looks*at flie question in it practical point of view, wui 
hee that the education of the country cannot be provided for 
generally, in parish after parish? over the whole surface of the 
country, and year after year,,in this manner. We have no right to These sacri- 
calculate upon acts of se^f-sacrifice being multiplied, by which \he 
clergy have in ’some inskinces subjected themselves to personal ^ 
liabilities which they are unable to meet, and by which iw others proportion 
th^ have been gretftly straitened. of parishes. 

Of all classes of the community, it is they who in the interests 
of education have contributed most to the public good by private 
sacrifices, and however inadequate their resources f^r the educa¬ 
tion of the great body’of the people^must^e alllmitted to be, it is 
still certain, that almost all which has been done for'if, other¬ 
wise than by the State, has been done by ^em; that in many 
memorable instance clergymen of distinguisned altainmeats and 
station have devoted themselves laboriously, not merely to the 
supervisidh of village schools, but to the w ork of iJie schoointester 
in teaching^hem; and that xiftqii ojiposed, and seldom cordially 
supported b^the lafly, they*have contributed to the full extent of 
their means; and sometimes‘beyond them, to* the building and 
maintenance of schools. * • 

• B|it the money to support it is not* all that is required to the The funds 
getting of a good school Some of the worst schools are riot scrfor “ 

the want of mnds; and some of the best are to be found amgng roti.e 
Ui^poorest. Neither will the dfficulty be removed, when bf the 
Operation of your Lordriiips’ Minutes of 1846, there shall be*" 
provided an adequate supply of competent teachers. Besides an 
activ^ supervision of the school, Acre must be the conception of 
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what a good school formed in*ihe minds of*the promotm.nf 
it, and t he desire to employ fthe services of a good teacher. But 
the conception of what ^really belongs tooelemenlary education is 
as yet very imperfectly formed in this country; and if the present 
promoters of schools had abundance of funds placed at their dis- 

r isal, and were^Oialled upon to-morrow to realize their idea of it, 
can imagine’nothing more absurd than th« result". Nor, on the 
voluntary principle in education, ieshere much chance of this diffi¬ 
culty being removed unless the pd^ucation^jof thd clergy shall at 
some future period be made to haye a special reference to the 
management of schools. If thesp requisites are wanting, it is 
necess'-ry to the obtaining of good srihool^ that by some expedieflt 
not within the riisources of the Vbluntqfy s;ifstem' they should bo 
supplied. To accomplish the great {urposes ‘Sf elementary in¬ 
struction, experience has in fact shown ns that it must be inade 
to assume another form. A tupre etfectual guidance must be 
given to it, and the ‘maj.»rity of *the consntunity must be brought 
under its influence; (for however'good may be that educa¬ 
tion which we^give to any spiall prpportiof., it is contrary to 
experience ‘o suppose that its influence will not ^»e lost in tin? pre- 
j^.nder^ting ignorance, or thc.t whateyer mayliaye been done for 
the religion and morality of the few, will not yield to the demoral/ 
ization and the irreligion of the many. ^ 

And lastly this state of things must be rendered permanent, 
foi it is not in a few years, or scarcely in u single age that 
education can be expected to produce 'ts results, and the neglect 
of it at one time may undo all that lias been effected by it at 
another. Funds must therefore be available adequate to the 
creating of good schools, such schools must be provided adequate 
in number to the wants of the people, and they must be main¬ 
tained perrfwnent/i/. But voluntary and local efforts are and have 
been found ^inadequate^ and they are in their nature partial and 
fluctuating. 

It is contrary to its nature, that any result universal and 
permanent in' its operation should be effected on the voluntary 
principle, and contrary to all experience. Were it otherwise, 
it wqnld have availed for the maintenance ^ the poor. No 
claim has received more^positive sanctions of the ^ord of God 
than theirs, and none is Aore universally admitted. It was 
not, we may be assured, because gfeit and remarkable, examples 
of charity were waiting, or because there *weje not some parishes 
in which the poor w&re adequately provided for, or because wme- 
tb'ng was not done for the poor in every parish, that it was tound 
necessary to levy poor-rates, but because the efforts of private 
.beifevolence were not on the whole equal to the emergency, 
because they were partial in their operation, and fluctuaUiig, 
and because they were often injudiciously applied. And because 
it was an injustice, that a burden which ought to be b<wne in 
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common by all, •should be allowed to rest wholly upon the 
shoulders of'a few. Ignorance preseq^s on alt these points an exact 
parallel with pauperism. It is not a more unjust thing that the 
matiy uncharitable should shift Hhe duty*of supporting the poor 
to the shoulders qf the benevolent few, than, that of providing for 
their education, nor could the resources of private benevolence ^ 
more injudiciously apjjliea in the one case than th^y often are in 
the other. • Voluntaiw efforts fqr.feeding the hungry and clothing 
the nakqd>/ouldnot have been more uncertain ami partial in their 
operation, or unequal* to thc^ g’reat result to be accomplished, 
than voluntary efforts have Wren found to be, for instructing the 
ipporant; nor does theti Seerq^ toibe any more reasonable ground 
for tnlieving th*t the children "of the poof shonid he ectecatesl, 
than for believing^^ha>th^ld and infirm should be-mainlaified 
on tlje voluntary priitcipTfe. It is not easy (p see any reason why 
the one shouhl be left to be parformed by those who ipay be 
charitable enough to ui^qrtake iff and noj the other. ^ 

Were it possible to provide fci tlje educq^ion of the*peoplc by 
voluntary contributic^s, there would be this injustice* in it, that 
whilst^it is a common duty.'iSind th/ good resultingfropi the dis¬ 
charge of it is a^cof^jmon good, the Jvil from tlij neglect of it j* 

Mmmon evil, the bui^en of ft would rest unevenly on the coni- 
mlinity. Any one will understand this who will take the trouble 
to look over the subscription-list o? a parish school, and will in¬ 
quire what proportion the subscriptions bear to the probable 
wealth of the pastjes who be^r them, or to their stake in the welfare 
of the community for whiefrthe school is provided. 

It is a further ol^’ection to the voluntary system, tlfat, prac- ti.c voiim- 
tically, it vests the control of education, in which the welfare of v^sTccon- 
the whole community is concerned, in the hands of a small *'”! ."*;v 

, . •ti iiv t /» cattw* in irte 

section of it, and sometimes in the hands of persons who ate fcir hands of iiL« 
from zealous in prornotiqg it. The whole e^uca^onal ♦nterests of wilo a'l^ 
a locality, present and future, are placed by the voluntary prin- 
eiple in the hands of any charitable persoijs who may choose to inpromoiing 
build and maintain a school, and that not only ifcr th» present but 
for every future time—^through the trust deed. Such peftons may 
themselves be earnqstly desirous to promote the instruction of tbpir 
poor neighbours ; l!|ut their suijpessors in the bontrobef the scliool 
m^ be indifl%fent, or even opposed to it? Instances of such in¬ 
difference must^e farfiliar to^vprybody acquainted with the state 
of educatioiK it is hopeless to attempt any more for the cause of 
education in a parish Vhere school^have fallei**into such hands, 
beeausA the maintenance of one school ih a country parish wil^ 
effectually prevent the eetaljlishment of any other. Besides 
schools may be built and maintained, not for promoting educatiovT 
but-^^jowever paradoxicah this maybe) for stopping it. I have 
reason indeed to believe, that there are such scnools established, 
and conducted on the principle that education is a bad thing, of 
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which as liltle shodd be given as possible f ^nd that if bad 
scliools are not established, sood'^bnes will. It is a manifest ol^eo- 
tiou to the voluntary ‘system, that it leaves to individuals who 
may be so minded, the ^wer thns to per|ietuate ignorance around 
them. 

•ihepoor The voluntary principle in education admits, however, of 
ariother form.,. »lt may oil the one haifd be giveij voluntarily by 
?»uon vohm- other, it* may be provided by 
theimchra. Voluntarily for themselv&s. To suppose that the poor 

iemw<\«. gjjpyjj provide for their children lOUt ofPtheir own irewurces a 
good education, is probably to over estimate their means, and cer¬ 
tainly it is to estimate more highly thait^we are justified in doinr^, 
the vaVie they attach to education^ It is4o suppqse them to value 
tbat, of the. benefits of which they have theni^lves no personal 
experience, and which has been greatly depreeiated^n their estima¬ 
tion by the sort of education hitherto offered to them. 

Agooii , It iS true that these two fornt^of thtf voluntary principle have, 
some remarkable insfences, concurretf ift creating good schools, 
voiun'ia"^! ''* ^ school affoidiiig a' really g§od ^ucation has been established 
princifil/* by by the rich ai^ oSered to the^or, add by tfte joint contributions 
eoLS'if.t'.j '’f both it has been maintaWied efficiently. *S()r such a school has 
ofrivhami ^tablishctf, as in the case of King’s Samborne, for the poor, 

and for the several classes above them up to that of the farmer, 
each contributing for the education of his children according to 
his station, and the school thus established for the joint benefit of 
tile farmers’ and labourers’ children hi^s been' supported by their 
joint contributions. And it is certain'from the experience of these 
scliools that notwithstanding the unfavourable point of view from 
which tlie poor are compelled to look at education they may be 
induced to appreciate it, and to make sacrifices that their children 
may ,'>btain it, to a far greater extent than has hitherto been sup- 
Tiie .lifli- po:^. T^e success of any such expedient as’this, for a, so called, 
self-supporting scliool) supposes however" first of all that a good 
schools. education is offered, a really good school created in ,the parish. 

How difficult it t6 create a good school, none but those who 
hav^ tried it can know. It requires such an amount of educa¬ 
tional zeal on the part of the promoters, such an independent and 
ehti.prising,,spirit m the clergyman, and such industry and per¬ 
severance, as are seldom fopniiunfted in the same j.idividual, ami 
much less frequently in the same *body of^individuals. Next, it 
requires a very' considerable outlay in buildings, over and above 
your Lordships’ qjrants. Then,*' after the* schoolroom is built 
and furnished, a really*good teacher must be provided, bwt such 
Veachers are found with great difficulty, and only at salaries much 
#n advance of those which it has Been customary to pay, which 
salaries must be guaranteed to them at the risk of the proiunters 
of the schools until they shall have begun to assume their self- 
supporting character. But their difficulties do not end here; the 
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promotera must tbemselves have that just estimate of what belongs 
to elementary education, which Wtll sjcure thbir active support and 
hearty concurrence to an efficient master in* his labours—an esti¬ 
mate vastly in advance of the opinions, and not a little opposed to 
the prejudices preyalent in many parts of the country; and this 
course must be persevered itt year after year until its good results 
are apparent iiuthe self-supporting character of tlibwchool. 

Experience has shown, that in a few isolated instances, these 
conditioQs §re all realized, and tne corresponding success achieved, 
and society owes no Cofnmon (jblfgations to those who achieve it;!»^ fc" 
but whoever looks at a dozeti of the parishes which come within IZuncr.; 
hip own observation, atjU^coitpiSva how many such conditjpns of 
success obtain ii^those p'ari3hes,*will not be,sangaine ®f anything “'““Sinsi 
great or general fr ]tcrm)^ipnt beii»g effected for the educadon 'ar". ^ 

of the country on the voluntary principle. , * 

If that could have been done ij^would have been in Scotland, jiw failure 
where education is morg yalued Vmong all olasses than with ns.^rl'prln'!'" 
and has had » far larger sh^ in,the fornjation of th% 
character. Nevertheless I find, in a document published las* 
year, jnd having affixed to It a greift number of namiesj including 
those of ^lersons^of *great influence Jn the chipch, and greril- 
eminence in sclfence and litersfture, the following testimony'to thS 
frtiits of the voluntary principle,* as attempted there under more 
favourable circumstances than its most sanguine triends can anti¬ 
cipate for it here. While it might lie difficult to describe, withii 
near approach tosjatisticaUprecision, the exact position of Scotland 
at this moment in regard^to education, there can be no doubt 
that as a people we have greatly sunk from our formef elevated 
position among educated nations, and that a large portion of our 
youth are left without education to grow up in an ignorance 
miserable to themselves and dangerous to society.” • 

Turning again tb a, memorial lecentl;^ ad^lressed to your 
Lordships, “ on the part of certain ministers and elders pf the 
Free Cluireh of Scotland, resident in Edinburgh,” .to which memo¬ 
rial I find attachetl the names of gentlemen tpho ve generally 
understood to be leaders in\jie Free Church movement, and w^ose 

j ^ 

♦ It is well knwa that education liatlong been provided for, to a certain extent, 
in Scotland, by tbS State. At the tin^ that thA State provision was made, it was 
adequate to the wtrfts of tne popnlauoin but it was fixed and rigid, and did not 
admit of being jidaped to the wqpts of any greater population. In the rapid increase 
of the population of Scotlayd, tlte edacWioiLOf a large pp^rtion of it has been 
left to be provided for by other means, ana nowhere have greater or more en- 
ligltteneAefforts been made for that object on the volftntary principle; as is amply 
testified by the character of the elementary schools in Scotland. It is to the resultf 
of this effort to provide education for% portion only of tiie population (although | 
large portion), by voluntary efforts, that the above remarks refer. These efforts, 
it is rt Ik observed, have been made on that plan of uniting the education of children 
of different grades in the some school, which offers the bMt chance of success. 
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eminent station and ability and practical acqtiaintance with the 
subject of education,‘rive t^ highest authority to their testimony; 
I find that, although the views of these gentlemen are opposed to 
those advocated in tlte document I have before quoted as it 
regards certain fundamental points, yet they agree with them 
in admitting the insufficiency of voluntary efforts, however earnest 
and well direcfe'd. We are deeply impressed (say these gentle¬ 
men) with thft conviction that a (jqmprehensive system' of national 
education for Scotland, based upon sound principles of religion, 
is both practicable and highly dfeslrable. ‘’While we take a lively 
interest in the education scheme cdiiducted by the Free Church, 
and warmly advocate its claiwiS ^to th# confidence both of tlie 
Government and of tl^e people, «v/e feel, at the same time, that no 
efforts made by private parties or soc’i'tie^ acfing separately from 
one another, are likely soon to overtaTie the educational desti¬ 
tution which prevails. And wc would rejoice to see a wise and 
patriotic Government vigorousljf gtapplpig with this great evil, 
taking tWe matter rnore immediately into its own hands, and 
vlcvising such a remedy as might secure the,concurrence or acqui¬ 
escence of.th4 great body ofhitelligent and religious men. in the 
vJand.” , ?• ^ 

These statements of the failure <5f the attempt^raade in Scot- 
’ land to keep pace with the educational wants of the population‘by 
winSionln^ Voluntary efforts, corroborate tfie opinion now entertainetl by many 
England as persons interested in education, as to the inadequacy of similar 
cessity of efforts which have been making for nearly halt a century in this 

Sftctmi’rid country for this object, and the necessity of some more effectual 
i!i*he!to from*the State tha". has hitherto been given. 

V»oen given When, indeed, the public aid was so liberally given towards 
bythesuie. eicction of school houses,* whereby space has been afforded 
for the teaching of twice as many children in national schools as 
heretofore^ it wqs uivler the impre-ssion on the part as well of your 


There is a 


♦ Since the year 1839,470,854/. has been contributed towards the erection of 
3782 school-roems, d?|twiDgout voluntary contributions probably to four times that 
amount, and affording space for the instruction of 709,000 more children than 
before. Of this sum not less than 82 per cent.*bas been paid to Church of England 
schools. The grants have been distributed as follows:—c 




f 

e 

1 

c ^ 


Numi&r 


Amount 
of (. 

^ Number 
c of Schools 

of CMdren 
for \i om 

s,. 

Grant. 

Aidc^. 

Aceommodatiun 
if provided. 

u 

England . • 

£. 

339,368 

3^53 

622,828 

Scotland. . 

45,563 

^ 302 

47,814 

Wales . . 

27,418 

198 

33,198 

The Islands . 

2,505 

27 

5,165 
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Lordships, as o£ the local contributors to the erection of tliose 

buildings, that it would be poslible to maintain efficient schools 
in them, from the fees jjaid by the children, and voluntary sub¬ 
scriptions. Experience has, however, shown this not to be the 
case, and it woujd seem that if the people of this country are to 
be educated, the public aid must be given not less liberally to the 
maintenance of schools rtian to the building of sahpol-rooms, • 

Local and voluntary efforts have not only, howejrer, been found PMi.ieneMof 
unequ^ tp the efficient maintenance of schools, when left to them- 
selves, but even whei! the pobKc aid has been liberally offered to 
them. The extent to which their promoters have availed them- limited “ 
pelves of your Lordslifs’ gflfej to aid in providing books andwhiX'^ 
apparatus for ^^phools, and to njpintain pujiil-teachers anij'stipen- 
diary monitors ii^ them, impears to afford conclusive evidenvie'of‘h«“»«i''«» 
thi^ fact. That offer vfas made by your Minutes of 1846. The of a.ssj.-jtance 
value of such aid is admitted omjall hands, and whoever has any 
experience of the conditions wl^h you ani\px to it will, f thinl^"’®”'- 
admit that they are timther stringent fior unreasonaible; yet, «f 
the 17,015 church day-schools in'England and Wales, only 8Q6 
have been suppliet) with-fit tings,* apparatus,, bo^ks, and maps, 
being about 1 ^n iiO; and only 1127 schools, of anf) kind, haw. 
had pupil-tdiichers •appointed in thlm. Judgfiig from my own 
lixperience, I should estimate the number of applications for such 
aid, whieh are rejected, at less tluin 10 per cent., so that these 
may be taken to represent, when increased in that proportion, the 
numbers who Jiave sou^/d your Lordships' aid. Nevertheless, 
there is nothing with whioli the experience of an Inspector is more 
familiar, than the want of proper desk:^ forms, and, apparatus, 
in schools, and thcMeficiency of books and maps; and, through 
your Lordships’ means, these are offered at an average reduction 
of 62 per cent, on the retail price. Nor is there anylhii^ mdte 
constantly complained of by die pronaoters of schools, or which, 
practically,'jfiterferes Aiore with their success. Than the early age 
at which.itis necessary to employ some of the children as itipnitors 
to teach the rest, an inconvenience which is removed by the 
employment of pupil-teachers. If the number of Applications for 
such aid were greatly on fhc increase, it might be argued that tlu; 
measure ^as on^y in its infancy, and that a kijp^wledge^t the 
assistance i^ered by your Lftrd^iijjs, a#d a desire to profit by it, 
was extendin# itself^hrough?the country ; bu\ this is not the case. 

The schools* in my otyn d’lStVict, in which ptipil-teachers have 
been appointed, constantly seek f<y the appoygment of more, and 
ther% are, I believe, in all of them, candidates prepared to take the 
places of those whose apprenticeships are about to expire; ^ut 
there are only six out of 682 other National schools which htyye, 
diiring the last year, sought the appointment of pupil-teachers,*and 
no others than these which have applied for books and apparatus. 

In short, I fear that if the adequacy of the voluntary principle 
tOL. II. c 
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is be nie^nre4 by the extent tp wl^'ch protpoters pf schooli 
liavpprofite^ by yqpr l^prdshipf oflfpr pf pecuniary aid fortbe more 
effipiept cot^pctjng of tbem,*‘ts ippst; gpnguipe advocates must 
despair pf it, Jt fails *¥be%r it bp'left tp itself pr helped 
by tbe Government. , 

Loci T.te. And I belipve it nQ>v tp bo very gonerally admitted, that the 
irreligion, and,l)te ignorance ppd dentbraluatiom which liave 
Khoou. grp\yn upon thp labopying people pf thip country, are far too 
widely spread to he overtaken hy’tne isolated effqrts pf the few 
benevolent persons here pnd tnpvp, whp dre willing to devote 
themselves to that task. The mind? of. thoughtful nten having thus 
been directed, of late, to thp cons^dpratipg ^f some more eifectuab 
means qf grappling with these evjls'; the question of local rates, 
for Jhe ^maititenailce of schppl?, lias bgen mnch discussed, and 
having myself collected the opinions pt many of the friends of 
education, in my district, upon it,^I have thought that 1 might not 
bp consfdered to be travelling b,cyond the proper limits of my 
Report, if H brpught a topic pf such vital ^iRportancp to the cause 
of Mucation under your notice. 

ThepiMof "The plan'of I^r. Fox* jiroporps that the mc4us pf education, in 
every parishan his cfistrict, sh^ll be reported tPiyour Lordships, by 
of .Her Majtsty’s Inspectors of ^chools'j anS Alat wherever 
the existing provision shall be found insufficient, your Lordships 
shall direct the election of an edwcational committee, by the rate¬ 
payers of the parish (or a union of the neighbouring parishes 
constituted, for that pqrpose, a school district), jvho shall have 
power to levy an annual school-rate on the rateable property of the 
parish, and to apply it to the payment of certain sums to the 
teachers of^ existing schools in respect to all such children as 
shall have been educated free of cost during the preceding year, 
and shall have made due progress in secular knowledge, as cer¬ 
tified bj' Her Majesty’s Inspector. Where the expedient shall not 
be found adequate tb thfc"educational wants of the parisj), it provides 
for the establishment and maintenance of other free sch^ls, the 
instruction in which is to be free and wholly secular, time being 
allowe4 to th^ children for receiving religious instruction under 
the direction of their parents. * 

Th« pUn of Tlve^^system proposed by the Lancashire Public School Associa- 

tion is, like that of Mr.^Fox, tp bft “one cstablisbod by law, 
ShMi Awo theological doct*rines artd sectatian influences, and 

ciatton. ' supported by locax rates assessed rfn^ho basis of the poor-rates, 
and managed by IcKjal authorities e.«pecially elected for that pur¬ 
pose by the rate-payers.” , 0 

, T® agitation produced by public meetings held in 

support of tills plan, and the opposition which could not but be 
created by the omission Irom it of every expedient for tlie religious 

• Education Bill, February 26, 1860. 
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education of the "^jeople, we owe^ third proposition winch appears 
to have received a far more generjil conchrrence; it is that of 
Mr. Richson,* who is ^inderstood to have, in proposing it, the Tt® p'»“ of 
concurrence of the Bishop of* Manchelter, the Dean, and aRTcWn,*^’ 
great body of th'eoclergy and laity. It provides for the constitu¬ 
tion of your Lordships’.Committee to bo the central govemjng 
body for the administration of an Act for the 3iVision of every 
county intb school districts, th# /ate-payers in whith, assessed at 
not less, than 4W. a y^ar, are toweled school ocommittees, who are 
to levy school-rates on the sAne assessment as the coupty-rates, 
and collected by the sapje officers, and to administer the same in 
hiding the necessary repairs andeenlargement of school buildings, 
in the payment»of the fees of frwe scholars* and*in givin^tempo- 
rary aid for the dktalliishiMig or tlie better conducting of schdbb; 
acting therein’with the*advice of Her Mpjest^s Inspectors and 
the concurrence of the scjiool managers, and in no respept inter-* 
fering with such schoqjs, as do itot havejeccjurse to them for aidi 
The characteristic and most valualtJe featui^ of this pl^h is, that it 
leaves the religious plement in cdusation untouched. * • 

A plan, which in some of its most importailt felturgs resembles p's" p«>- 
the last, has mo#e fecently been subjnitted to ypur Lordships 
^ memorial (rom certain infltiential members of the Free’Church MdeWcn of 
of Scotland. It has for its objecj,—1st. The reform of the paro- 
chial schools of Scotland; 2nd. The extension of the system of Scotland, 
these scliools; Srjl. The dud maintenance of teachers, f « 

It provides, in.the firsbplace, for the repeal of such acts as limit 
the application of money Raised for educational purposes by local 
assessment to schools whose teachers are members of the Esta¬ 
blished Church, anu which are under the control of the Presby¬ 
teries. 2nd. For the erection of school buildings where required, 
and tlie maintenance of schools, one-half out of the sum v»ted by 
Parliament, and tlie gther half by local^se^smenl 3rd, For 
the constitution of certain school circuits, in which these assess¬ 


ments stftill be made on the plan of a ^ounty-rate. 4th. For 
the election of teachers by the heritors ani^ scliaol-rate jiayers 
within the parish. 5th. For the admission of all such schools as 
now receive aid from the Committee of Council under the paro- 

l*! .* .1 1 ..l*^* t 


ystem, 
or me 


chial system, add certain,others under conditions specified. 
6th. For the appointment of •none But certificated teachers, 
7th. For thu( Governnient »iiispection of all parochial schools. 
8th. For*the formation of ^ General Boarcl of Education in 
Scotland for the carrying out of tltese objects* 


• Marginal notes of a Bill premote and stimulate the education of the people 
of England and Wales, &c., &c. By the Rev. C. Richson, M.A. • 

4 Memorial to the Committee of Privy Council on Education from certain 
ministers and elders of the Free Church of Scotland. Among other names of dis¬ 
tinguished members of the Free Church, appended to this memorial, are those of 
the Rev. I)r. Candlisli, the Rev. Dr. Gordon, and the Rev. Dr; Cunningham. 

o2 , 
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Rev w** A fourth plan is that proposed Jjy the Rev. Wf Sewell,* Fellow 
Sewell.' and Tutor of Exeter V/ollegot Oxford, not as a plan “ free from 
objection botii in theory and in practipe, but as the nearest 
approach which he caiT discovei'^ to the solution of the present 
problem—the enforcement by the State of thet education of the 
people without compromising its own rejjgious faith.” ‘‘ For we 
may assume,”'says this gentleman, “ that ;iil parties are agreed 
in considering*11118 abstractedly pot only a legitimate function, 
but a necessary duty of the supreme civil power.”' < •< 

He then goes on to state the prolf»em to be “ How to reconcile 
an education enforced by the State and ^jpolied to all classes, with 
religious education carried on at ‘It. must: be separately by eaefi 
class and donomfciation of Christians;” and to inquire whether, as 
a sdlution, it “would not be possible to infjios^a special tax for 
education calculated either upon income or property, to allou the 
,amount^ to be applied to some ^hool or other at the pleasure of 
the party charged wtth jt, only (Requiring /rom him a receipt for 
the payment from somp responsible person, as the manager of the 
school, upon a plan already in .use in some ^ther departments of 
taxation?” , ‘ 

“^.In making thj^ suggestidp, Mr. Sewell ,'^aUs himself to be 
“anxious to shovv that the strongest Conviction of tlie fatal cH’ects 
of the continental system is still compatible with an anxious desiri* 
to see the state exercising its high and indisputable funfctions, to 
gitfird against offending the conscience of any ope, and to promote 
efficiently and extensively not merely the moral education of tlie 
heart, but an enlarged and comprehensive cultivation of the 
intellect.” ' «, 

Ihis plan is in its principle the same with one proposed in an 
article entitled “Church and State Education,” in the “ Edinburgh 
Review for July, 1850,” in the following terms :— 

In parishes i"whcre.,fhert,j is a sufficient number-of Chiirclnnen anil also of 
Dissenters to enable tiiein to maintain separate schools, we see no reason «)iv 
tliey should not have them,—the option being given to each ratepayer lo he 
rated to cither school,f {md the amount of the rate heiiig, of eoiirse, depemleul on 
theextent to which the ^'hool is self-supporting. The school-rale of the Chmeli- 
men might lie |>aui to maintain the existing National selmol, or, thal of the 
Dissentei-s, to support the existing British and Foreign school, if a majoi ity of 
them iC.'d a majorLty of the subscribers to such schools .should dc.sire it. If 
not, new schools would Iiave fc he ^uilt- ' y 

In cases where the Cllmclmien or the Dissenters o(»a parisii were not suffi¬ 
ciently numerous to ii'aintain a separate scrfiobl, those of twotr more parishes 
might unite for that purpose. Tliere would, hrf«x‘ver, remain 'ioealilios in 
which the Dissenters aiX’ too thinly suittered to have .Separate, schools for tlieir 
children, even by the union of those of dirtoicnt parishes for that ohje i. li 
would ho necessary to the levying of sehool-ral(;s in such ])arishos(])rohahly 
few in number), that the children of DissenWrs should he allowed to attend 

• Notv prefixed to the speech of Mr. Sewell, delivered at a meeting at W-nlis’s 
Rooms, February, 1850. Oxford and London,W. Parker, 
t This option has recently been incorporated with Mr. Riehson’s plan. 
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Review. 
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the parish schools \^thout havinff violence done to^ the religions scrupl'cs of 
their parents ; and with this it should be provided, introspect to these parishes.—. 
1st. That no child be taaght (he Church Catechism, not being a baptized 
member of the Cluircli. • * 

2nd. That no cli j(d of a Dissenter, being a l)apti/.ed member of the Church, 
Imj instructed in the Catechism, or otherwise in the distinctive 
doctrines of the Cllurch, if his parents objeet»to,Iii3 being so m- 
structeTI. t ^ 

'I'hcse conditions being secured. We sec no reason why the management 
clauses shaulii not form th(^basis of the constitution df schools maintained by 
parochial rates, the word ratepayersWreing substituted for subscribers. . 


Tliis plan, like that.of Mr. Sewell, recognises the religious 
eminent as essential to » na^onlil system ot education, »na 
recognises the rights of consciendtt In carrying tt oift, th? “rSkaWe. 

would provide thadthete sheuld be a church school in every parish 
or school distritW, maintained by the fees of the children and by 


local rates, and governed accoiSling to the provisions pf the 
management clauses (tljivsiibstitiilion bein^ irikde of rattjpayers fo|;' 
subscribers), which school might be tJienalio»al school of the parish. 
It could not, liowevt|r, be thus ms^ntained by rat^ paid by the 
whole parish, unless it were in all cases subjed to th» two con¬ 
ditions proposed hy f&e reviewer, only in the exceptional vase 
rural parishes in which Dissenters are few in number ; these con¬ 


ditions are, 1st. That no child, nof being a baptized member of 


the ClmrCh, shall be taught the Church Catechism ; 2nd. That 
no child shall be yistructed in the Catechism, or otherwise in tlie 


distinctive doctrines of the Church, if his parents shall object to 
bis being so instructed. The fulfilment of those conditions being 
placed under the safeguard of the ratepayers, the Dissenters 
would probably in many parishes require no further concession. 
In any parish where they did, it would be competent for them to 


form ^ separate school, or to unite the Dissenters of other pefrishes 
in forming such sehools„for the maintenanc#of which They might 
be rated, instead of being rated to the parish schools, and-which 
might be existing schools, British and Forei^ schools, for instance, 
or the schools of any particular dissenting cimmanity, ag the 
Wesleyan. Such schools*might, like the Church schools, be 


open to all, with tlte condition that no child should be taugh^^e 
distinctive tfoctrincif of the school if his parents shouW object to his 
being so inslnicted. It should fee ft fuTthew condition that all 
schools, wheth^ Church or dissitfiting schools maintained by rates, 


should be taught by certificated^teacbcrs and open to Government 
inspection. '1 his plan diflfers from*the other*m the provision it 
mTikes^for the independent maintenance of every school by rate| 
levied specially for the m#int«nance of that school, instead of by 
the partition of a common fund among different schools» Whiia 
it jwqyides for the formation of new schools where they are needed, 
it offers a means by which the promoters of existing schools may, 
by the method of local assessment, divide equally among them- 
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selves, and with the f^st of the parish, the btirclen of sU^Orting 
them. It involves a recegnitio’n on tlie part of the State, of KeligiOh 
as the basis of a system of National EdtiCfCtioil. So far as the State 
intervenes directly in the formation of schools, it provides that it 
should do so in the interests of the Religion of the State ; but it 
offers the puljli/> aid on equal terms ^o other communities of 
Christians for^ promoting the education of their own children 
according to their own tenets. *To the carrying of it out, the 
creation of diocesan boards elected ^froiii tlrj clergy and the cOtti- 
miftees of schools, would probably be.found necessary. 

I have apjieuded to this re port .,speci*l< reports on the schools 

whichhave inspected, and on fiiosi-in Ihe inspefction of which i 

havyi been assisted by'my colleague, Mr. \yarbuPlon. Frotti the 

late period of the year at which illy fnapection takes place (the 

indentures of all the pupil-teachers in Wiltshire being dated'from 

' DeceitTber), it has been found impossible to prepare in time for 

this report„the same'tabtilated results in ‘rfgard to my inspection 

as others. , ' 

1 1 

1 I have the honouf to be, &c., 

—^ ^ *’ ‘Hej-ry Moseley. 

the itighl Honorable ' 

The Lards of the Committee qf Council on Education. 
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mORKS. 

()th Jl'NK, 1850.— Ashbury. Roys taught by a master niul one pupil-teacher. 
The funster a painstrWhg, intcHigent man, has greitly improve<) himself ami his 
sehool. He is fortunate in the supervision of a kind aud'/ealous clergy man. 

(dll .Ii'NB.— Ashbury. Girls taught by a /nrstress and monitors. I regret not to 
be able to reeord so favourable an opinion of the girls’ school as.of the,boyf’. 

1.8th May. — Cleu-er. Fifty-eight boys tangl}-* by a mCster and one pupil-teaeher 
The school-room has been thoroughly repaired„ap])ropriately decorated, and pro¬ 
vided with books and apparatus since my last inspc^ficui. The l.chool owes much 
to the active supervision of the vicar and emirate, iv has increased in numbers' 
and impr(?^ed. The discipline appeared to jne, however, defective. 

I th NovembeIi. — C^onhhant Jhan. Ninety girls taught by f mistress and one 
pupil-feaeher. A good school-room neatly decorated’ aiuli well supplied with 
books and apparatus. Vhe clergyman takes great pSins with the school, reading 
pra 3 -ei's himself daily at 8 o’cloek. Connected with it, is an industrial senool 
where 15 elder girls are taught embroicw.;y, in wlijch art the female population 
ofMhe district are much emploj'^d. The rl ligious ktioyledge of the children was 
excellent ; theif instruction in secular knowledge imperfect. 

27th J.AxrAii,v. 1851.— IMiuaij. Gitls taught by a certificated mistress. I 
regret not to be able to report fav'ourabl^i of this scjliool. f 
' 21st Junk, \'ifr<.—-lUar'.iug, St. (Ales. One hundred and fifty-seven boys taught 
“l>JWltemporary master aided bj- mouiSus ; a certificated nfSsster being about to take 
his^dace. ‘This great*school was il.-supplied ^with dcs\s, fifrniture, and books, 
and the instruction was, at the time of my visit, at a very low ebb. One pupil- 
teacher appointed. 

2 1st Just;. — St. (Ales. One'hundred and thirty girls taught by a 
certificated mistress and monitors. She is a good school-keeper and a competent 
teacher, but the numbers set all her efforts at defiance. One pupil-teacher ap¬ 
pointed. , _ . 

11th Ju.NE.— Sheen {.Slochcross'). Ninety boys pxught by a master. Moderately 
supplied with books and school furniture; extremely well taught in the upper 
classes, but not so well in the lower. The master is an^ able man devoted to his 
work and competent to it. One pupil-teacher nppoin#d. 

14th November. — Stanford-in-the-I'ale. Eighty-two boys and girls taught by 
• a master.' I regret not to be able to recommend the appointment of a pupil- 
teacher in' this school. , 

14th May. — Si uninydftle. jSeventy-nine boys and pirls ‘taught by a master, a 
pupil-teacher, and an assistant-mistress. Well supplied with school furniture, 
l)ooks and apparatus, by the aid of a grant. The school is crowded with children 
Great attention is given to it by the clergyman, and the religious in^.ruction is 
excellent, the seculyir inst<iuction not so good. A new master is about to be ap¬ 
pointed. ' 

‘25th Jui.Y.— ^yind^;or Park lioyal Schools. Fifty boys taught by a master and 
two pupil-teachers. The instruction of the first class is generally good, that of 
the lowA classes \»as not so satisfactory to me. The boys cultivate a garden of 
three acres. , • 

26th Joey. — Mutdsor Park Poyal School. S;xty-scvet\ girls and infants taught 
by a mistress and two pppil-teachers. Althoygl,' there is more injlustrial work in 
this school than in any other that I know, yet I think, there is more school learn¬ 
ing. The upper classes V^ve been well^>nst#,icted in religious knowledge and in 
all the branches of secular knowledge usually taught in elementary schools In 
^ addition to this, they provide dSiily, with the assistance of one female serf ant a 
dinker for the two schools of 120 children and do tl^ washing—their own and that 
of tj>e house. The whole of the domestic arrdiigements, as well as the teaching, 
are u»der the direction of the zealous and efficient mistress. More attention is 
wanted to the lower classes of the girls’ school. , • 

13th May. — Old Windsor. Thirty-nine girls taught by a mistress and one 
pupil-teacher. Inadequately supplied with books and school furniture. I have 
rarely met with girls better taught than the first class; that class does great credit 
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to the mistress, who* is a good teachei^acd a good school-keeper. The lower 
classes should have more attention. , • 

13th May.— Windsor, N. S. One hundred and ftrty-eight boys taught by a 
certificated master, an assisAnt-master, and four, pupil-teachers. The lower 
classes, of which complaint was made at^y last inspection, have much improved, 
but the instruction of ^he upper, and particularly of the first, remains very im¬ 
perfect, for which there is the less excuse, as there are plenty of teachers. 

13th May. — Windsor, N. S. ©ue hundred and thirty one j^ifls taught by a mis¬ 
tress and four pupif-teacherj. Well supplied with books. The nttings and school 
furniture might be improved. A good school. The mistress is Hind, zealous, and 
a good disciplinarian, looking apparently*to the best interests of her pupil-teachers 
and her sChoArs. The pu^T-teachers aje doing well, Snd they have vastly im¬ 
proved the school. * 

I3th May. — Windsor, St. Mark’S. Fifty-seven boys taught by a certificated 
waster and two pupil-teacher-.U Sfi three«rooms of a cottage converted successfully, 
and at a small cost, to the uses of a sHhoot. They breakfast at the school laringing 
theirwiwn bread andahaving cocoa provided for them. • They«are partly flothed.at 
the 1 ‘xpense of the scl|F>ol. - The fee is fid. per week, but some have exhibitions. 
A high standard of instructioa has been reached, several boys in the first class 
having made a commencement in Euclid. In addition’to their school learning, the 
boys are taught gymnastics, and there iijj^a bath on the premises in which they 
bathe daily throughout the yeaf. The^umber is limi tfd, and there ar? always 
many applicants tor admissfeif^ This excellent school owes its sttpeess mainlgr 
to the cnlightened*educational zeal of the Uev. Stepli#n llawtrey, the incumbent 
of Trinity church, by wln^i it is wholly sup^rted. • • 

. WILTS. * ^ • 

• • 

6th Decemokr — Bhu-oo^. Sixty-four boys fcnd girls clothed and taught by^ 
master, a mistress, and one pupil-teather. The school is maintained by the Marquis 
of Lansdowne for the education of the children of his tenants. By a change in its 
teachers it bas for the present lost the higlf state of efficiency I reported last year. 

30th OcToiiKn.— Bradford. Eighty boys taught by a master competent to 
bis work. Having recommended tfie appointment of two pupil-teachers in tjio 

—-i :-^ -'liidrcn better taught. 

> be compelled to record 
impression of this scliool. 1 couia not recommend the appoint¬ 
ment of a pupil-teacher injt. • * 

16th Decembeb.— BretnhilMt (Examined by Mr. Warburton.) Sixty-five boys 
and girls taught by a mistress. The children are very young and very ignorant. 
The school is, however, improving. 

3rd pECEMin-ui.— (.’nine. One hundred and fifteen boys taught by # master 
and three pupil-teachers.* They are clothed alike-in si^ck frocks, ai^ receive their 
lessons seated at groups of patallel desks arranged al®g tli? school-room. These 
groups are too deep, one desk at least might be Removed from each. Much benefit 
lias been derived from the assistance of the pupil-teachers. The school is well 
supplied with books and apparatus. It owes much to thw active supervision and 
judicious management of the clergyman. It is very popiillr in thl> place, a«d can¬ 
not but be the means of great usefclness to the people. 

.3rd December.— Cidne . One hundred and fifteen girls taught by a mistress 
and two pupil-teachers.# Fairly supplied with books and apparajps. The iasituc- 

. matters of secular instruction. 
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school, I trust that aj my next inspection I shall find the child 
30th OcTOBEU.— Hradford. Sii^ty-two girls. I regret to be 
an unfavourable impression of tins school. I could not reco 


tion, in religious knowledge is good, and in eommoi^ 
fair. The standard of general iutellijjeuce ?s l<Av_ 

3rd DE:CEMBEB^6'a/«ef (Infant^) ^ I have rarel 
and efficient ^ s*iool as this^ It may be seen hei 


ely visitc^ so earnest, cheerful, 
as thisj It iiiay be seen here how early children can be 
taught much'useful knowledge, and m«de to understand many things suitable to 
their yaars and station without subjecting tl^ni to undue ft^traint. They read and 
sjfell aiw makp easy calculations in their heads excellently. 

3rd December. — Caine. (MUdle School.) Twenty-seven boys taught byaa 
master and two pupil-teachers. In tltis school the farmers’ and tradesmen’s children 
of Caine and its neighbourhood have the means aft'orded them of efficient instjJfc- 
tion* J^r their children in every branch of useful knowledge. I have rarely 
examined a better taught school. 

3rd December. — Caine Industrial Institution for the Training^ Female Ser¬ 
vants. In this institution young persons are received and trained m the duties of 
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dotti^sttti kerriltltii, ttiltlfet' diW dF tl tti«lrbh fthd to a^Wbnt indtFoil. It cph- 
ducted under the immediate supervision of Mrs. CrUlHrie, dV 'Wnbfii ihe tjisUtutiou 
wasestJlbiished,ahd #hohksundcHakieii the whole ghafge ofihaintainihg it. They 
are employed in household work, washing, iind needle-work, and by good inauage- 
ment and eeoiioniy their Idbour was, during the last year, found nearly sufficient 
Ibr their mairitehnuce. A new hotlSc has beeii ihunificentl/ pdrchdsed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Guthrie during the last year fdr the use Of the institution With tvhich they 
propose to endo-w te Ild-ying constantly had brought to my notice, the great use¬ 
fulness which would attach to all institutions, whichplike this, prOyides for girls 
when ther; lea-Te*.school, the means of support by their oWn labour, arid prepares 
them at the sahife time fbr household serrabtS, 1 hare sOiight Somer fbSther pattl- 
cnlars iti regard to it. The ehkrge Ibh adinJ«Siori is—^ 

• s. <1. , 

For parishioners . . . ^ » |1 0 per month. ^ 

Adjoiuiug^arishes . . c- . #36 ,, 

f Farther off, hut not distau}.. ...50,, , 

* j Strangers .*. . . . . . .lO.ijj.,, 

1 find that the matrpn receives a salary of 20/. and the assistant 10/., with every 
thing allowed. The number oFgirls at present in the institution is sixteen.'' Tea, 
with hreait and butter, are allowed foi„ breakfast j meat every day, with a cup of 
beer, fot dinner; and tea, with bread*ar.d buttdT, in the evening. The cost per 
"head per wepk for food is abcrit lialf-a-crown. AH <he household work and cook¬ 
ing of the institution, inclipliug the making of bread, are done liy the girls, two of 
whom are eir.ployed together in each department in turn. But in the wnshiilg 
tliere are four or generally engagSj, the income of foe institution being cliietly 
derived fronr that source. The produce of the labour the institution is from l7. 
^ 2/. a-week. in tjiis respect th^ proximity of a town isiof great importance. 
The gifis are intrusted to fetch and carry home the Knen, &c., to tlie respective 
fetnifles j the tiriie of their going and returning being carefully noted. Witli 
reihrenCe to the expense of maintaining such institutions it may be noted that from 
soventeeh to eighteen tons of coals are consumed yearly; that soap *and candles 
cost, the Hrst year, 14/.; that the bedsteads used are iron, and cost,.at Birmingham, 
Ifl/. Uls. per do?en ; that the mattresses and bolsters camC from London, and cost 
1/. jiel" set; and thril a large ironing-stove is remilsite, which cost at jUrUtpl 4/. 4s. 
Ijhave heeu glad of making known the progi-essvf an experiment conducted with so 
much real ability and self-sacrifice as this. Finding, however, that hut one even¬ 
ing of the week is devoted to the instruction of thA^iris, I cannot but spy that it 
is, in iriy opinion, necessary to its complete succaw tliat education, in its highest 
sehse,-shouid take a more active part in the business of the institution. 

14tli,NovEMBEK.— Coomhe Bitsett. Sixty-two hoys and girls taught by a mistress 
and one pupil-teacher. Well instructed in religious, but. imperfectly in' secular 
knowledge. ‘1 flew riistrflt, is about to be appoixt^. A class-room is needed 
and the school would be improved by a better arrangement of desks and more 
apparatus. ^ 

6th Lecehber.— Castle iConibe' Sixty-two boys taught by a master and one 
pupil-teachef. <\ thri^ng and efficient school, well, supplied with hooks and appa¬ 
ratus,'iind maintained by Poulett Scrope, Esq., -A field-garden lias recently 

been brought under cultivation, and a good beginning hri^ been made, in teaching 
a^>;i^lturai chefaiistry. The master is an '.intelligent man, fond oF his work and 
exercising a soufid judgment in respect to i/. The discipline of the school might 
he Iriiproved. . • « <- 

6th December. — Castle Combe,' Sixiy-ond' girjs taui^ht by a- mistress and .one 
pnpilrteacheK . A tlforoughly efficient and -frell-taught school,* which does great 
cr^it tp .the mistress and the pupil-teachei;, and 1 iriay nerhaps be pe'rmitted to add 
to the kind patroness fo' the school,iMrs. Poulett ^rope, whose unwearied care 
and judicious management of .her schools has tended greatly to promote lue canse 
of education in this district. , . ,. f . 

2nd December.— Devizes, flaspected by ^ir/iVar,bnrtoit.). (Dirjs.) No mis¬ 
tress has been appointed in .this ^hool since Christma^ 18.4^, the vicar having 
defermined to carry on the school for the future by the aid of the girls beretefore 
employed as pupil-teachers, who are paid a stipend of. 5s. p^ week edeht by 
the school-managers j the stipends of the Com/nittee, of Cpuncii being of coarse 
withdrawn. The .children have been well iastructed in religioas knowledge, im- 
pcrfectl-v in other things. 
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4th Dbc«Mb*».—.^ yonti (iMpectei by Mr. Watburioti.) fBttyg.) Taught 
by a lUiUter and one {tu^il-teaelMt'. It is a gfod ichooT in a irild and apparently 
uncitillaUd district, exhibiting evident marks of the bore bestowed upon it by tlic 
late rector, the Hon. and Rev. Spencer. , 

4lh Drcaiitnett.— Erchfdht. (Girls.) • Taught by, a mistress and onte ptipil- 
teacher. An exoellebbschbol in which great interest is taken by the parents of the 
children. The mistrfess Is a good teacher, and her devotion to her Work is apparent 
in the progress of the children.* The lower classes, complaio^i^of last year, have 
improved la their fading. , 

14th Novehoeh.— Downton. Seventy girls and infants taught by a certificated 
mistress, an infhnt mistress, and pnpil-teacher. The scl^l is scarcely so efficient 
or so pr^pefous as migha be expected (from the meaiis of instruction afforded 
in it. * 

28th NovEMBEB.»-I>um.npto«. Seventy-four girls and bOyS taught by a mls- 
Sress and two pupil-teathers. t jfrt excellent school, conferring great benefits on the 
neighbourhood, and Which owel evdTytlftng to the JndicioUs managemem of the 
clergyman and his indy, and to the persWial sacrifices<hey make liasUpeflntendiog 
and teaching it. % • 

I8th October.— j2)t7to«’s Marsh. (Boys and GirlsO Taught by a certificated 
ntastdb, on the gallery system of Mr. Stow of GlasgoWfwhose son Is the lUctimbent. 
It is impossible not to be favourpbly implied With the moral aspect of schools, 
cotiductra bn this plan; Children placed tf^er influences wi calm, and soHumanisins 
as these, for six l^rs a-day,*of three or four ycars%f the most impacssible perldd 
of their lives, cannot become the Same me« and women as they would have been 
under other and less faVonrable clrcnmstanobs. Many of the method? of instrnctidn 
are exceedingly judiclous’and thfi teacher Obviously deaU with the intelligences 
of the childreh rather tbatlWheir memories. Mqfe attention should be*giren to some 
branches of teehnicaWnstrttctlnh, particularly arithmetic. • , J 

6th DEfcEMBES.— Fhthah. (Girl#, BoyS, and Infants.) Tabght a mistressi 
a pupil-teacher, and paid raonltdr. Maintained by the Marqttls of Lansdowne. 
Well supplied with School furniture^ book#, and apparatus: and very popular and 
useful in the neighbourhood. 

25thOCTdnER.— Hieimood House. * (Glr\s, Boys, and Infants.) Taught a 
mistress and two pupn-teacherw The school has mnch improved Since my last 
inspection, and is likdly Under i« new mistress, to become, in all respects, an effi¬ 
cient one. It is supported for the\ise of his tenantry, by H. C. Ludlow, Esq., and 
its success is chiefly due to the Interest taken in it bj*MrS. Ludlow. • 

I8th DecemRER. — Hintkn farva. (Inspected by Mr. Warburton.) Fifty-three 
boys and girls taught by a master, with the assistance of his wife. The standard 
of instruction aimed at is low, but the children are completely and intelligently 
taught in elementary subjects. • 

2nd^)ECEMREn.— LaOtck. Sixty-five bdys taught by a certiflfcated master. 
Crowded with ohildreu, inadetfuately supplied With appSbatnsfimperfectiy ventilated, 
and subject to annoyance from bad drainage. THie master is earnest, perseteriug and 
devoted to his work, and has greatly improved himself and his school. The chil¬ 
dren have been Well instrtifcted itl religions knowledge, njjid wCli, find have been 
taught to understand What they read. The school camot bifr be dbidg great 
good. • 

2nd December. —ZgcocA. (Girls.) I regret not to be able to record so fttvoUr- 
able an opinicffi of this school as of the boys’. , aw • 

25th October.— Mere. Seventy-three girls tang^t by a mistress. Inadequately 
Eupplied with school furniture and apparatus, but supplied with books by the aid of 
a grant. The mistress is*well instructed, and (aS I was intqymed) painstaking. 1 
wag glad to be atfle to recommend a ptfjpil-teacher in the school, ana 1 hope to find 
at my next inspection, the children mo«e advanced in their learning. 

25tlv October. — Melksham. Seventy-foBr girls tan^f by n mistress and one 
{ffipil-tmefaer. It is in some respects an efficient school. I cannot, however, ap¬ 
prove of the almost exclusive use Of the Scriptures in teaching the cUildreti to rew. 
The pupil-teacher bad tabght tl|e same class during the yean, and she {dibrds the best 
evidence of her progress as a teacher by the good managetncnt and Very CffigjSnt 
state of that elasa 

7th JcRfe.— MAriboroU^h, St. Peter's. (Girls.) Taught by R Certificated jttis- 
tress in temporary school-rooms. Crowdea with children, so crowded indeed, that 
they are obliged to write upott their kneCs, With the Coj^-bookii upon tte forms. 
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Tiic misti’ess i« an intelligent and originaJ,teacher, and a go^ disciplinarian ainl 
sch<H)l-keeper. I consider state the school highly, creditable to her, in which 
opinion niy colleague, Mr. Warburton, who visited it on the 5th December, fblly 
concurs. ^ * 

7th Junk .—Marlhoronyh St. Peter’s. (Boys.) Taught by a certificated master. 

I cannot record a very favourable impression of the state oS this school. A large 
class of infants is taught in a recess close to the first class. The discipline is im- 
peiiect. The boys ^(o not read or spell well, brt have made good progress in 
arithmetic and a Ifegimiiug in algebra. It is much to, be regfbtted that the new 
school buildings, for which considerable funds appear to have been raised, are not 
forthwith commenced. The present accoiifmodation is wholly innde<iuate to the 
proper instruction of the c'lildren. , < ' 

9th Dbckmiikk. — .Marlborvmjh, Si. Mury'f. (Examined by Mr. Warburton.) 
tieventy-five boy.s taught by a master in a ue\f school-room, erected eliiefly by the 
exertions of the vicar and in which every/noderif iftiprovcment in plan and a]^ 
paratusdias been put in requisition. TIfc sekool has but very recently been com¬ 
menced. • It appears <0 havt^ good prospect of success, the mast.T being an efficient 
teaeVer. One pupil-teacher was recommended to be appointed. 

9th Drx'KMnKB.— .t^irlboromjh. St. Mary's. (Examined by Mr. Warburton.) 
One hundred and five girls taught by a mistress. 'I'he last year‘has been an fevent- 
ful one in the history of education at Mii,rlborough. The two parishes of St. Peter 
and St. Mary formerly h:(d hut one boys’tnd one ^rls’ school. The refusal of an 
^plication fqr Government aid, so long as the school continued to bo held in a 
temporary room, created a dfsirc for new school-buildings, and has led eventually 
to the seiMratfon of the two parishes f^r school purposes, and the erection of new 
and commodious ^hool-buildings in ‘Ihe one, and the tfellection of the requisite 
funds for the erection of such buildings, shortly' to be coa^menced, in the other. 
^ 29 th Novkmueb.- fVct/icraroM. JOhirty-seven boys a«d gkds taught by a certi- 
fiSated mistress. The state of this school does the mistrdSs great credit. 'I'he lower 
classes have improved in reading since my last visit. There is still room for im- 
pi ovement, however, in tliose classes in other things. The first class has been well 
taught. 

12th iS’ovEJiUEB.— Salisbury, One hundred and fifty-eight boys taught by a 
certificated master and three pupil-teachers. Inadequate!)' supplied with d( sks 
.'iiid school furniture, for which a grant has siifce been ii.ade. Ihe master is 
( atnest and succtessful in his work; the pupil-fcachers want life and activity in 
teaching. The school has, htyrever, improved under the present master, and 1 am 
h<qM;fut that it will become what it aspires to be, a mud%l boys’ school for the dis¬ 
trict. 'I’o this end the proposed erection of a group of parallel desks and a small 
gallery* w ill much contribute. The school-buildings have been altered and much 
improvq'l. 

12th November.— Salisbury. One hundred girls taught by a ntistress arid three 
pupil-teachers.* I regret ndv to be able to record a favourable impression of this 
school, which is, nevertheless, that attached to the diocesan female training-school. 
The school-room has, however, recently been much impioved and alterations are in 
progress which will, I ^ope,dmprove the knowledge of the children. 

31 stpcTOBEB.*- Slav^iton. (Poys and Girls.) 'I’aught by a mistress in a 
hamlet of Trowbridge. 'I'he school has not longiieen opened ; 1 hope to be able to 
record a more favourable opinion of it when 1 sliall visit it another year. 

Oc'^OcTonKB.— Slecj/le .rt.shtoii. I'orty-one girls taught by a nnstress and one 
pupil-teacher. I‘’regret not to be able to | 2 ,-cord a favourable impression of the 
state of this school. , ‘ t ■ 

2Sth November.— South JS ' ewlon . Thirty-eight girls tuughtby a certificated mis¬ 
tress. The school hrik great difficulties td cbntend with; I truki, however, that I 
shall next year find more satisfactory evidtjiice of tUte qualifications of the ndstress, 
in the progress of the cMlJreu. O' ^ 

11th December. — Swindon,.. Great Western Jlailway Company’s SchooU' (Ejta- 
lyiued by Mr. Warburton ) (Boys and Girls.) 'I'aught by a master and two 
pupil-teachers, 'fhe children are placed at ptvallel desks arranged in groups 
aKing one side of the room. The reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography 
are*’entitlcd to great commendation ; the spelling on the contrary, is very iuaccuj;ate. 
'The children sing, well, but the pieces they sing are pitched too high for thd’power 
of their voices. 

12tli December. — Swindon, Great Western Railway Company’s Infant School. 
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“ I can ■peak,” says aft-. Warburton, “ m<^t enlogisticallv of this part of the school 
The children are highly intelli^nt, and admiqpbly trained.” 

16th Deckmbeb. — SwintloH Old Town Infant ^hoot, (Examined by Mr. War- 
burton.) Seventy-one infants taught by a liiistress %nd one pupil-teacher, in five 
classes, under five infant monitors, the mistress and pupil-teacher going round and 
taking each class in tur<p. The mistress is about to le&ve. 

23rd October.— Trowbridge. One hundred and ninety-one boys taught by a 
master and four pupil-teachers. sThis school is very popular im ^e place, and the 
discipline of it appMrs to good. The subjects taught by the pupil-teachers, 
reading, spelling, arithmetic, and writing, are creditable, but I^as not equally 
satisfied with the teaching of other subjwu. The school js conducted on the three 
division phin. • Great attention is given toiit by the clergy, and under their auspices 
the religious instruction is well attencftd to, and a careful supervision is exercised 
over the pupil-teachfirs. * 

^2.'!rd October. — Trowhridg^ Viie hundred and thirty-four girls taught by a 
certificated mistress and three pii^il-tdbchlts on the tripartite plan. The illistress 
lieingaill, this large«cbool was conductedtat the time oftmy in^ectidh by tRe seniitr 
pupil-teacher. I have <(very reason to be satisfied, under the circumstances, vftth 
the state in which I found it, rfiiid which appears to me highly creditable to the 
superv^ion of the cTergy and the diligence and good cdfiduct of the pupil-teachers. 
A new master and mistress arc about to be ^pointed. , 

2.'trd October.— Trowbridge, Trinitg. f^nspected by Af. Warburton.) (Girls.) . 
Taught by a mistress, an assisfeift-mistress, and four Rmpil-teachers, ii* two rooms,* 
of which one is t8 be considered an infairf-school. dl'he reading is very fair 
throughout the school, and geography has b«cn very well taught, wore attentioif 
should be given to arithm^c, graiflmar, and*the writing oft Kn^ish. The pupil- 
teachers have been well ins^ucted and the clerg^an devotes a great Real of time 
to the scnool. • , 

1st November. — West Athlon. Onu .hundred and sixty-seven boys and girls 
taught by a mistress and three pupil-teachers, on the tripartite plan and 
maiiitaiued by the squire and the clergyman. The population of tile parish is 
only 300, bftt the children flock to the school from neighbouring parishes. 1 
have rarely met with a school in tlit promotion of whose success, clergymat^ 
teacher, pupil-teachers,* and scholars unite with such equal and hearty gootl 
will. A third room litiving beerf added to the school, one is now devoted e.xclu- 
sively to reading, a second to wriflng and slate-arithmetic, and a third to oral 
instruction. The clergyman, the Hev. F. II. WilkiiBon has publishAl an inte¬ 
resting account of the worUlng^f the ])lau in his school in the National Society’s 
*'Monthly Paper,” for February, 1851, in which he thus enumerates its advan¬ 
tages :—“ First, it involves a great economy of time and lalwur. Secondly, 
it aft’ords facilities for the advantageous classification of children. They iHay be 
eU>ssed fiifl'ereutly when •learning to read from what they are w^eu learning 
arithmetic or writing. The third advantage of the trlfartitf system consists in 
its greater quietness as compared with oiner meihoils. Fourthly, it appropriates 
some of the cliief advantages of the monitorial system without its defects.” Whilst 
1 cannot but rejoice to have so good a school as that at West ^shton in my district, 
calculated as it i.s to exercise an influence favourable to edulation all around)> it is 
impossible for me to hope tliat I siwill find in many parishes, clergymen who take 
so deep an interest in the welfare of their schools, who have studied so carefully 
and understand so well wjiat is necessary to their success, who have the leisurtnurtd 
the disposition to devote so much time ^o them, and who are contented to make 
such large sacrifices for their efficient mainteflanae. 'f he advantages of the school 
•have recently been oifered farmer^ children, at 5.<. per quarter, and to small 
tradesmen’s at '2s. CM. .Seventy of thel’oilner have entered. 

2Gth NovKMitEu.— iVarminslef. One Jiuudred and ninety-five boys taught by 
a master, an assistant-mastei-rand four pupil-fcachers in t#w rooms, one of which 
is E«t ap%'t for the younger children. A hard-worleing, well-disciplined, and in 
many respects a very efficient school—fortunate in the active supervision of a 
clergyman to whom these great !ftho<*Is owe everything, who understands what 
belongs to the management of schools is zealous in promoting them, and, hii^l 
self anexcellent examiner of them. The pupil-teachers appear to be doing well, but 
want m(#e life and animation in teaching. 

2Cth November. — Waniiiiisler. Ninety-two girls taught by a mistress and two 
pupil-teachers. Well instructed in religious knowledge; not so well in other subjects. 

27 th Novemiu.k.-- ir</r;«i«ster. Seventy infants taught by a mistress nu4 one 
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pnpil-teaaber. 4^0 eicdUeqt infmta* sclipol. I have Mrely%eard children to well 
taught to read, as by the ^oient u^trMs of this school. 

19th Jp MS.— Wilton. SeVeuty*eiKht hoys taught hy a eertifioated master and 
two pupil-teachers. Poorly supplied with books add school furniture. The school 
has vastly improved since my last ios|^tion. The clergyman has pven great 
attention to it, and the master stirred op hy him and hy iny unfitvourahle repmt 
last year, has laboured hard and spcoMsfully in it. The pupil-teachers have turned 
out well, and gr^tW ended in this result. A field<garden of 13 acres has been taken 
for the formation pT au industrial school, and I hope V> be able to report the emn- 
mencement of itfoext year. 

IBth June.— Wilton. Fifty-four girli Haoght by a mistress and two pupil- 
teachers. The building lias been enlarged since mytlast visit to supply a separate 
room for the infants. I cannot record a favtiurable impression of the school, but a 
new mistress having been appointed, I hope to he enabled to.do so at my next in¬ 
spection. • k , 

24tlfOcTOBER.— Westburif. Eigbty-threefooys'taught by a master and two pupil- 
tsacherj. Well sumilied with bo<%a and'apparatns. The staite of this school does 
inftbite credit to the zealous, painstaking, and efficieiS* master, who is ably 
seconded hy his pupel-teacbers, on whom, daring the illness of the late vicar, the 
management of it has for some time principally rested. The altendanoe is remark¬ 
ably re|(ular, and the school is in suc^ repute as, in some cases, to be attended by 
the sons of farmers and .small tradesme^ from other parishes. The pupil-teachers 
rare doing wr*!!, and I trust that as a new vicar'hA been appointed who takes a 
great interest in the schools,' this schnol will be the means or promoting the cause 
'of education'^n the surrounding district. 

24th OcTOBER.'s-Jury. FortJ-three girls taugfit by a mistress and three 
^pupil-teacbeY's. This seboot, whifh lost its character by the misconduct gf the late 
^^istres?!, has not rerovered its numbers or efficiency. •FrortSthe interest which the 
new vicar takes in it, I am, however, sanguiite of bein^ able to report more favour¬ 
ably next year. 

15th Nos’KMBeu.— Winterborne Stake. Fifty-four boys and mrls taught by a 
certificated mistress. This school recently opened in a parish where' there was no 
ychool before, will I trust, have made more progress next year. 
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Ganerai Jiaptort fv<a the Yaar 1850, by Her Majesty'$ Inspector 
&hools, the It«v. F.,C. Oqok, M.A., i^c.,^pn the ^hoolf 
\nspeetel by him i\ the Counties qf Middlesex* Bucks, and 
Hertford. * 


IV^Y Lords, * » • Ibrj-ington Square, 3\ December, 1851. 

Jt wUl npt be expecte4 Report uppiV^he 9lein«ntary> 

schftpfs which I U%ve inspected bet^epp November 1849 aifd 
1850 shopUl ei^lpnd tP pny length, or con:\jpriser many subjects. 
There* prp few sphpols upon which I have not previousl;^ had 
ma|iy oppo.rtMnitjes of recording •piy observa^ons, and scarcely 
any pew facts h*^ve preslbpled thepiselves this year. A. consi- 
dpcable portion of piy time and attenjion has*heen occupied by an 
im^uiry mtp the actusd conditioq ofA.he trainitig-sc’doolj for mis¬ 
tresses; jand ip the Rejvort winch 1 hay# had the hpnour pf laying 
before yppr Lordships oh that subject, I Ifave had occasion to discuss 
most questions which would otherwise have called for notice here. 
It will, hot^ever, be piy duty to statd briefly any facts which may 
tend to confirm thp statements advanced ip former reports, and to 
give a general view tif the jirogress of elementary instruction in 
my district. * ^ 

It will be observed, that the number of schools whipli I have in¬ 
spected is less than, in Afrmee years. Nominally, they are not more 
than 90, but most of them are double schools, which require at 
least two days in the examination. There is accommodation in 
them fdV 20,578 boj« and girls, and 13,47^arein dailiy attend¬ 
ance. This number does* not include the younger children in the 
infant-school^, which I visited, but could not enter in the tabulated 
’schedules; nor the children in several schools, w^ich I.inspected, 
bpt was tillable to examine with sufficient accuracy to present’ an 
official report, Th^ consist principally of those in which I was 
unable this year tp racommend candidates tp be appresiticed, at?d 
which, it may expected, will be a^oj-e efficient state when they 
are revisited next yea* It is* much to be icgvqtted, that the 
various calls upAi the tin^e of the Inspectors, have hitherto pre¬ 
vented them from visiting all ^ho*)ls periodi»lly w hich have 
invited, %r are formally liable to inspection*; but it may be ex¬ 
pected, with tho assistance ^of our younger colleagues, that w'e 
shall bo able, in future, to attend to all cases of importance in 
due type, and to ascertain more exactly the general condition of 
the sdiSols in each county of our respective districts. 

The total number of schools in my district pt present liable to 
inspection, pniounts to 212. This represents a very considerable 
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increase since my first appointn\pnt, when two tlionths sufficed for 
the inspection of scinjols iir London and its immediate'vicinity. 
The increase has been owing partly to the demand for pupil- 
teachers, of whom 308^, and for Certificated masters and mistresses, 
of whom 61, are now employed in the metropolitan districts. At 
the same timej,it is far. below what nvght reasonably have been 
expected, anil the following facts have p/'essed •themselves very 
strongly upon my attention. , « 

In the first place.'^thero is a large number of schools.in.all parts 
of the metropolitan district which require inspection. >Sontc of 
them are imperfectly organized—ill supplied with books and ap- 
parahus—under the care of uRtrained* and ill-educatetl teacher.s. 
prese^ving*a ilbublfwl and precarious existencu? by contribvitions 
collected with ^reat difficulty from the pafishionors. I hear 
strong and \vell-grouiKlcd complaints of the inefficiency of the 
instntetion, and the irregidarif;,’ and harshness of the discipline in 
many schools; and oi|, the otl,*er hand^f the inadequacy of the 
funds, and the serious inconveniences incurred by the managers in 
’defraying* tlnj^ annual expen«es. In most^of these schools nine- 
tenths of'.thc difficulties w’ould be reliioved, if they were periodi¬ 
cally 4nspectod/.and obtain^^d iumnal granfs fo;' the augmentation 
of salaries, for pupil-teacher.s, and* other advantages offered by 
Her Majesty’s Government. ^ 

Various causes have prevented the managers of these schools 
from making an application. Sorhe are influenced by a <lread of 
interference: in many parishes the maragers are strongly ojiposed 
to any real improvement in tlie syste.n wliich thi>y call education ; 
in a very few instances it may be that the objection jirocoeds 
from religions prejudices ; but a brief survey of the schools which 
do now receive large annual grants, will suffice to prove that, 
eveif extremes of opinion do not ]>revent clergymen wlio are really 
anxious tb give a •'iinplete and efficient eilueation to the ])oor 
of their districts, from availing themselves fully of those jidv.in- 
tage.s, or from welcoming tin* visits of nn Inspectrr. During 
10 years, passech in this district, not a single ctise has occurred in 
which any discussion has arisen on ;the mode of conducting that 
most important and delicate part of the oxamviation which touches 
upon the religious instruction, or as to it4 rosullL I ciuinot, 
therefore, generally attribute' the <jhjcctions entertained by ma¬ 
nagers of uninspected .schools, tq religious kcruples. 

'I'here can be little doubt th.at, so long as otiier prejudices to 
which I have allCiied arc in active operatibn, nitiny parishes must 
remain excluded from any real participation in the benefits of im- 
jiroved education; and will not derive c ly direct advatttago from the 
‘ ,f*arliamentary grant. There are, however, many cases of a dif¬ 
ferent character, in which the difficulty arises not from the preju¬ 
dices, but the ])overty, of the mtiiiagers, tvho cannot afford to pay the 
stipends which are reqiiircd to secure the services of efficient teachers, 
and‘ are unable to procure the books and ot.her materials which 
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are necessary t* bring the schools into a state which would justify 
the appointment of pupil-teac1ier% I veilture to submit to your 
Lordships, that the tigne is nigh at hand when it will be possible 
to make grants in such cases, en order fo enable the managers to 
surmount those difficulties, and to bring the blessings of know¬ 
ledge, good discipline, and moral amelioration, to bear upon the 
most destitute, port ion o^ the Metropolitan DistHct. When there 
is a sufficient supply' of good teachers, there will b® ample ground 
for expeq).ing satisfactory results. • 

With regard to trie scho^l^ conducted by certificated masters 
and mistresses, of whom there are 61 in my district, the report 
which I have to maRt^ is,jupqp the whole, very satisfactory. I 
hryye not hac^ the painful did^ of refusing t« cotintewign Jhe 
certificate of any teacher in my district. In two or three edfees I 
hage indeed h«id to coitiplain of adeficiencygof eliergy, either in the 
maintenance of discipline, or tl\« instruction of the lower classe;^ 
and in two instances I* did il^t feel satisfied with the religious 
knowledge ofithe chilflren. A notification to the managers of the 
results of the examination sufficeil, in each case, to effect consider¬ 
able improvement#; and* I am Clearly of ojiiniofi tlj^t, although 
great dis|>arily ^iu»t continue to exiiit between t^e attainments and 
general condition of the children m schools under sucK variAis 
circumstances, the employment of certificated masters, whose 
capacity we have ample means of'ascertaining, and whose exertions 
are so liberally rewarded, l»as already produced a marked el][ect 
upon the genecal*tone of education, an effect which is likely to be 
more perceptible in a few^ears. 

At the same time I must record my opinion that the payment 
of so large an augnfentation of salaries to young and ine.xperienced 
teachers, who are frequently employed in small and imperfectly 
organized schools, is a subject that may call for furtlier con- 
sidefation. It is •not easy in such cases^to jnake «. satisfactory 
report. In two or thrw instances I Jiave felt much embarrassed, 
for althrpigh it was obvious that the teacher had discharged his 
duties with zeal and diligence, yet the’eft'e^ produced scarcely’ 
justified the outlay of pul^ic money. On the other hand, lome of 
the best, most e^cient, and experienced teachers in my district 
have eilh«Jr failed in the examination for certificates, ot^*have 
obtained a much lower placef and c®nsequently' receive a smaller 
payment than youttg men* or women who^^ attainments were 
cr^itablq, bflt whose professional ability must unquestionably be 
represented as inferior. This* applies to swu’ral masters in nty 
<listAct, but is especially true of the mists'esses. It is perhaps an 
accidental and temporary inconvenience, but I cannot refrain ft (>n» 
expressing a strong opinion Tliat length of services, and the amoant 
otwork anntially done in schools, which may be estimated by the 
numbers in attendance, and the extent and quality of their educa¬ 
tion, ought to be remunerated more highly, that the possession of 
knowledge and talents, which are good qualifications ibr teaching, 
[vor,. II.] D 
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but do not constitute her merits, nor even absolutely secure the 
success of a'mistress, i feel l^und to state that, althoujjh with 
equal diligence and good'principles, teachers of the highest attain¬ 
ments are generally most'successfuV; yet the*comparative efficiency 
of the schools in my district does by no means ex(jctly correspond 
with the rank assigned to their respective masters or mistresses 
in the lists of cevtfftcates, “ , 

The number wf pupil-teachers in my district now exceeds 300,* 
the number of males,and females*beiiig nearly equal. I have 
little 4o add to tiie full report whifh I nAde upon Oiis* most 
important subject last year. 3’lie hojies which I tljen expressed 
are much confirmed by what I Isavo ^n^e observed. There 
hav;e bean sc§irce\y an}^ failures ^is*year, either ^from want ^of 
attention to their studies, or from neglect of dut^. TIte papers 
of those pupil-teachers, both male and female, who ^^avg reached 
the third year of their apprentice|liip, generally speaking indicate 
ajar higher amount oQintellectuaVattainment and cultivation than 
hcfe hitherto*been observeh in the candidatl'#for admjssion at the 
various lraining institutftns. T^iere is every reason to expect that 
those who will he ^elected as Queen soholars*»viU he thoroughly 
prepared to heuefil by the professional instruct>an which it must be 
tbf maid object of*the principals of thqse instifjitiofis to imparl. 

I am happy to .say that the examinations in Holy Scripture and 
other branches of religious knowledge, especially in the litiygy anti 
formularies of the Church, have been.eveu ntore satisfactory than 
ill former years. I expressed some doubt last year whether the 
course of religious instruction after thg commeiiTcenjent of their 
apprenticeship is sufficiently comprehensive—whether it keeps pace 
with the progressive development of their niiiols. In most cases 
I am now satisfied that any such apprehensions arc groundless. 
'I'he clesgy assure me, and 1 have had ample opportunities of ascer¬ 
taining the /act, that^a fair proportion of tke pupil’s timu is 
regularly devoted fo the study of the Bible,*and such books as are 
calculated to explain and illustrate its precepts A cjourse of 
religious reading, oomprehending some important hooks in the 
Old and New Testaftnent, is generally proposed at the inspection, 
upon which I have felt no hesitation to undertake that the exami- 
natiasr shall bt} principally confined at *my nex{ annutd visit. I 
have been much struck with t^e pleait' and accurate knowledge of 
the historical and pgi'phetical portion ef the QUl Testament, and 
of the evangelical narration, as weU’as the more practical epistles,’ 
which the greater pqtilioii of thme youths display in the oral and 
written examinations. It is because I am convinced that tfiiescw 
boys and girls are thoroughly conversant^with the teaching of the 
Holy Scriptures, and because I hope that they are to a great extent 
praAically affected by its precepts and doctrines, that I loqk 
forward trustfully to the results of the great experiment which'hus 
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been made through this instruijientality to raise up a class of well- 
trained teachers, and to provide Ibr the^elementary instruction of 
the working classes. » 

The proficiency of the cliildren in the various elementary 
branches of instruction is fairly represented by the subjoined 
table:— . 
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t Per cenUige tak^ un numbers present at CfamiiuitiCNi. 

If the ages of the chililren are taken inta*consideratioji, these 
residts must be regardedsas very satisfactory. From the tabulated 
report it ajipears»thaf of all the children in these schools, ^. 
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I have frequently had occasion to call attention to the remark¬ 
able fact that nearly all the boys and girls in my district are with¬ 
drawn from school altogether before they reach their twelfth year. 
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Still I believe that fewjivould suppose that in the'test schools of 
London (for there can be ncr doubt that these schools rise far 
above the average of tho§e which are not under inspection), not 5 
in 100 have reached that early age. And it must moreover be 
kept in mind that the few who are above 1yrsars old, are for 
the .most part (ipdeed, as I believe, .almost eJcchisively) the 
children of small tradesmen in London, aijd of farmers in the 
country who are able and willing to >iecure the advantages of such 
an education as is given in schools condifctcd by cartificated 
teaches, with ample apparatus an'd efficient assistants. It ought 
to be recognized as a fact of great import^i^e that tlie children of 
agricultural labourers and of tlR?''jioor-generally, in town and 
country/with^few'^exceptions, do not remain in scl>ool even until 
thw reach their eleventh year. ^ 

In addition to this fact, it mu^t be remembered that- the difterotice 
between^ 13,092, the numbers ("c attendance when I visited the 
st^ools this year, and 2Q,598, the"numbej.s,which can be accom¬ 
modated in them, is no^ an unffiir criterion of the irregularity of 
attendance ill tl^ greater number of them. The schools are for the 
most part liUed, that is to say, tlie number on the school books 
fajls little short of the number that can be JiccQuimodated ; but 
the number in attendance varies in the country districts with the 
seasons, and in town is influenced by every change in the demand 
for labour. Indeed it is very difficult to enforce regular attendance 
inanany schools, owing to the bad habits of the^ parents and tlieir 
indifference to the education of their chihlren. Al the same time 
I have had frequent occasion to obser e that an im[)rovemcnt in 
the disciplibe and instruction is immediately followed by an im¬ 
provement in the attendance. 

Another fact, which has also been noticed in my former reports, 
peserv^ special attention. The numbers of children who arg ad¬ 
mitted into the school;, or have left them within twelve months, 
bear a most remarkable proportion to the total number under 
instruction. The facts of the subjoined table are exceedingly 
striking:— % 
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It is only surprising that Phe.s| schools should produce any 
satisfactory results ^nder such circumstaftces. That nearly all of 
them are remarkable* for good order, efficient teaching, and for 
proficient^ in ^11 branches or elementary instruction, is a fact 
which reflects the highest credit upon the zeal and liberality of the 
managers and the persevering discharge of laborious duties by the 
intelligent an^ able teachers. • 

With regard to the subject? *of instruction, it will not be neces¬ 
sary tb e*ntcr into ally detail, the questions connected with each 
having been fully considered in former reports. I fear that perfect 
dependence cannot be*jJIaced»uDon the numbers representing the 
aritlimetical knowledge of tile ppildren. yiie t 9 .bulj|ir returns fire 
of necessity som^hat imperfect, it being absolutely impossible to 
ascertain whether tlie eictual progress of £very class corresponds 
witTi the master’s statement. I;i this subject, however, the pro¬ 
gress is undoubtedly very consufdrable, and^as none are’enterej 
under the higher rules ^'hosc knowledg^I had not an«bpportunfly 
of testing, it must be regarded as Jatisfactt>ry, especially since the 
numbers include gi*ls as well as boys. , ' 

Nearly half lhe,/» children now dearn and have made some 
progress in geography. This subject is taugfit with gi'eat cifre 
and success. 

Ncar^ one-third receive insli\iction in English grammar. In 
the lower classes, however, this is merely nominal. I fear that a 
very small numb<?r have learned enough to enable them to analyse 
easy sentences, oV to be of much practical use in after life. As a 
mental discipline, this stiid"^ ought to bogpiicouraged everywhere, 
but it will not be ^taught well initil the teacliers are generally 
more conversant with its principles, and have acquired the art of 
clear e.splanation and happy illustration witli a more sparing use 
of technical terms.* The number of thos^ who leann geometry, 
mensuration, and algebra, is nearly as large as could be expected 
in proportion to the total number of boys above 12 or 11 years of 
age, while the numbers who learn linear dra\»ing (viz., 4‘43 per 
cent.) correspond very e.xactly with the same‘return, which gives 
4-77 per cent. 

Tliese subjects Jre taught by' masters who are fylly compeftent 
to carry the instruction to a far lyglipr degree than is likely to be 
required for many y^rs. • 

The subjoiaed table also p’rdkents some important facts:— 

Summary (B); having reference to Schoofb inspected hfareen 1 November, 1849, 

• ' and 31 October, 1850. 
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« 

SUMMARY (Ji).—continued, 


Aggregate Aitflitil Expenditure, as stated b'^Managers. , 



The average expense of instnictingr>boys and girls in our best 
schools appears to bo little more than'I/. ^|^r head. This, how¬ 
ever, does not include grants fromeyb^r Lordships. A largo pro¬ 
portion df chiklren in ttie best schools pay *2d. weekly, and nji\ny 
from 2d. to 6d. The total income from school fjenco at present 
amounts to one-fourth of the aggregate'annual income of ^tlio 
schools.. In some of the bes^, and most liberally coiulucted 
st^ools in my district-thi^ source/jf income is sufficient, with the 
assistance of grants fronj the Government, to*^ defray all the current 
expenses, ft « not unreasonable to expect, that, with propei’ 
management, an increasing nnhiber of ’schoofs, in districts where 
sujbscriptions are Qollected with great difficulty^ wi^ become nearly, 
if not quite, self-s«ippofting. . 

This, however, can only be the case where the managers secure 
the services of able and well-trained teachers. One of tlie most 


successful experiments has been madedn the district of St. Thomas, 
Charterhouse, where a vast number of boys and girls are educated 
ujx)n a most efficient system, with a.,trifling annual expenditure 
beyond whht is defrayed by the school pence. A similar result 
has been achieved in some agricultural parisnes, among which I 
would especially point to Marston Mortaine, in Bedfordshire. 
In bofll the schools which I have just named, and in several 
others, ther# is a aonsU'erable proportion of children belonging to 
rather a superior class, who are mixed indiscriminately with the 
other piipil.s, although the parents make weekly paymeij,ts iqion a 
scale determined by the managers. This important-effect has not 
been accomplished without great exertipn and {)ecuniary sacrifices 
on the part of the clergy at the first establiship.ent of the system ; 
anc['‘”I am of' opinion that the Diocesan Boards of* Education, 
and other bodies or iifdividuab i'literested in the improvement 
of schools, could not employ their resources in a more profitable 
manner than by assisting school managers in poor flistricts to pay 
the salary, withoutvtvhich no OLwliiicat^ teacher can be expected 
to take charge of a large school. A grant from any quarter 
snould of course be made contingent upon the success of the 
s^fitem, as tested annually by the increased income arising from 
school pence, and by the proficiency of the pupils in all elementary 
branches of instruction. 


No change of any importance has taken place in the organiza¬ 
tion 6{ the schools of ray district since last year. There is, 
however, a progressive iinprdvement in tlie classification of the 
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children, and in the arrangement their*lesson9, more especially 
in those schools wherp some of the puhll-teachers have reached 
the third or fourth year of thejr apprelitfceship. It is found quite 
practicable for a master with a fair number of pupil-teachers to 
carry on the instruclioi^ of the school without leaving any class to 
the charge of monitors. I regard the employilfent of untrained 
monitors, when the proportijnj of pvipil-teachers'amounts to one 
fordo cjiildren, as^aii indication of want*of energy, ot want of 
skill,*in the master. Persons, however, who have been habituated 
to the old system tind|i^ difficult to throw themselves heartily into 
the work. They liavq mu^hw to learn, and much to .unlearn. 
TJieir collectve or simultaii<ious lessons frequerttly betray an 
untrained or imperfectly instructed mind, and they rarely^ake 
8 u|ficieiit usa of the ‘apparatus, the black-boikrds, and parallel 
desks, which are indispensable,«nd invaluable instruments irt tltp 
hands of an efficient school mailer. . . 

I stated last year*tliat in some schools an attenSpt would*be 
made to instruct the children, wjio are very irre^idar in attend¬ 
ance, in separate clhsses. * I have reason to believe ihqf this system, 
carried out witljdut precautions, will produce jatisfactory results; 
but I have not yet ieen abje to colfect sufficient facts to justii^ a 
special report on this subject. 

Little progress has been madd as yet in the industrial training 
of boys or girls. There are; however, many indications of a sfale 
of feeling amop^ managers which induces me to believe that an 
industrial department will ere long be generally regarded as a 
proper or necessary appenuage to a natioaal school. The principal 
obstacle appears tb be tlie expense, which has hitherto been 
incurred in the establishment of this department. Nothing can 
bo more satisfactory than the returns which are made* by the 
maiTagers of the Scnools at Finchley. 1^ tha^ institution admir¬ 
able arrangements are‘made to instryct the girls in all branches of 
domestic, economy. The laundry, kitchen, and other offices are 
constructed upon the most approved system.^* The girls jjrepare 
their own meals occasipnaily, and are carefully instructed in 
manuals published by the managers. Allotments are cultivated 
by the bo^s, whese parents receive the produce, and are ttlereby 
induced to keep them in sdhool far b«Syond the usual age. At 
Higligate, also, where the‘schools are now in a very satisfactory 
state of ejficftncy, a laege sum has been raised by the parishioners, 
who intend to purc4iase some a<wes of lansUfor allotments to be 
"cultivated by the boys, and to erect * complete offices for the 
domestic training of the^girls. In both these parishes the magis¬ 
trates possessing property,*and residing in or near the distticf, 
h^ve expressed a lively interest in the success of the experiment, 
and have contributed liberally both towards the first establishment 
and annual maintenance of the institution. 1 have been informed 
that his Grace the Duke of Bedford, by whom the schools in 
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many parishes of my district ^re fnainly supportetl, has offered 
assistance to those schdtol-managers wfio^ wish to introduce a 
similar system in agricifitural parishes. In London it is very 
difficult to find any industrial employment for ^?oys in national 
schools which would not interfere with their studies, already so 
limifed and imp^l'fect, although it is g^ierally bglieved that a 
more practical character ought to be given to Iheir education. In 
some girls’ schools the,.pupil-teache*rs, assisted by the elder girls, 
prepare simple articles of food, especially fo/ sick persons, ‘under 
the superintentlence of the mistress, and the theory,, or rather the 
practical applications of domestiq economy, sometimes form the 
bavs ofe.isefiil atfd interesting leQtufes. A great^ improvement 
maybe exj^ected when the subject becomes better(^ppreciated, and 
more thoroughly uViderstood. 

^ The attention of the clergy l»,'»s been especially directed to ^he 
various evils resulting from the*imperfect education of the poor, 
o-fring to the early age at'which the childfefi are withdrawn from 
school. It is probable* that eV,ening schools will be opened in 
many parishes, fa wjiich boys between 12 and i7 years of age will 
be enabled to continue the •instruction they have received in 
iirflional'schools, and adults Ar youth^ of liom sexes may supply 
the deficiencies of early education. The London Diocesan 
Board of Education is now issuing circulars, offering to,assist in 
the establishment of such schools. . This is a very important 
work, and, if carefully carried out, is likely to' produce valuable 
results. There are some considerations which induce me to bring 
the subject* before your /,ordships. I fear that in many parishes 
the national schoolmaster and mistress will be'^xpected to conduct 
these schools. This may lead to very serious evils. I am con¬ 
vinced ^hat rio master who has the charge of a large school and 
of pupil-teaahers jjan pndortakc such a work*-without dangv?r of 
impairing his constitution if he be a cotiscientious man, or of 
neglecting his other dniies. But it would be an unmix^d benefit 
if a second master^ witli a certificate of merit, were employed in 
such ckses to assist in the day-school, and to conduct the evening- 
school. I venture to submit to your Lordships that some regnla- 
tion6*nnight advantageously be made to prevent any i-buses, and 
at the same time to aid school-managers in carrying out this 
most important object. ‘ , 

My Lords, ♦> 

• *' I ha'fe tile honor td be, &c., ^ 

, F. C. Cook, 

To the Right Honorable the , ‘ 

k^rds of the Committee of Council on Education, 
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6&. Aylftibary • • ^ U 

68. Aptley Guise . • 14 

„ Girli' • 14 

71. AapthUl .. , 15 

„ OirW . . 16 

64. Betch&mpton * . 14 

60. lliej-ton • • . .14 

76. Bantinsford , * , .15 

89. Brompton • • . 1? 

24. fiAyswater . . • ^ ^ 

1^4. Bloomsbofy, Bova* • * 8 
9. ,, GirV • -2 

11 8c 36. Baldwin’a GardUna • 
Boys’ . . .4^8 

Girls* • • • • 4, S 

Bethnal Green:— 

51. SL Bartholomew's, Bovs' 11 

•„ GirU’ 11 

48. St. Matthew’s • • • 10 

47. St. Peter’s . . .10 

46. St. James* . . 10 

• • 

57. Colnebrooke • • .12 

62. t'laydon • ... 13 

74. Colney • • . • 15 

72. OranAeld • . • • 6|i> 

Charterhouse > 

87. St. Thomas*, Boys’ • 17 

„ Girls' . 17 

10 & 38. Camden Town : — 

Floys' • • • .«S, 8 

Girls* . . • • 8 

CThelsea 

14. Trinity* Boys* • . 4 

„ ' GirlV. . . 4 

17. St. Lukea ... 5 

84. St. Mark’s ... 17 

52. Datchett . • • .11 

73. Dunstable • • • 15 

• 

39. Fulham . . *• i:' 

43. Finchley • • • • S 


14 St. George in-tbe-EMt ^ 
14 5. Cltrirt Church, Boys* • 

14 • ,, GirU* • 

15 » 

16 63. Hanwell • « • • * 1 

60.•Harrow . • 1 

14 49. Hagverst^e, Boys’ . ] 

14(i • • Girls’ 0 1 

15 j 78. Hertford .... I 

17 ! 77. Highcroas •, . . •] 

6'67. Hockliffe . • 1 

2 j 8. Hcdloway • • • . 

2.85. Hoxton, Boys’ . • 

1 „ Girls* • . . 

^ 8,37. Hampstead, St. John's . 
,9:41. •„ St. Mary’s, 

: 40. Hornsey, Boys’ • . 

11 GWs’ , . 

11 45. Higngate, l&ys’ • • 

10 « Girls' • • 

10 

10 I 35. Iver. 

6l#Ick1eford • . . 1 

12 82. ippolytySt. . • • : 

13 Islinglbn :— 

Id 22. Si. Mary's , • 0 

>15 St. Peter's • . . 1 

22. St. Stephen, Boys*. 

17 Girls’ . 

17 $2. St. John’s Wood, St. John's, 


1^4. Kensington, St. Ihumabas 
42. Kentish Town • • . 

54. I.angley .Marish, Boys' . 

,, Girls' • 

70 . #Iar»ton ^foretaine • 
7. Marylebone, Kastem . 
27, St. Mary, Western, Hoys* 
1 1 „ Girls’ 

I j 34. St. >^utin-in-the-Fiel^ 


75. Aund€ft, St. f • I 

[. Paddington :— 
j 2, St. Mary's, Boys' • 

„ Girls* • 

!; 13. St. John's, Boys* • 

>1 „ Gird’ . 

11 St. Pancras:— 

>! 3. All Saintft* . . . 

i 3. St. Philip's • • 

I 30. Chhstchnrch • • 

I 29. PoAman Schools . 
rj:^6. Pimlico, dSt. Micbael’s, 
’ 1 Boys’ , • • 

i • Girls’ . . 


' 8S.j Russel School of Industry 17 

80. Sandon • • • • 16 

38. Staines . • • • 13 

36. .Stoke Pogis • • •12 

12 . St. Sepulchre .*94 

18. Stepney, St. Peter's « 5 

19. St. Thomas, Bovs' • 3 

„ Girls* • • 5 

31. Saffron HsU, St. Peter’s 7 

79. Tottenham • • *16 

50. Twickenham • • • 11 

Westminster^ • 

Christchurch • • • 6 

l^ Si. Jasfles's* BoyV U Girls’ 5 

C4, St. Mary’s (Vincent ^ 
Square) . 5, 1 3 

20. St* Anne, Soho • • 5 


Square) . 5, T3 

20. St* Anne, Soho • • 5 

6. Blue Coat • • . 3 

0^ St. Marraret’sandSt.John's 
9 Bovs^ • • • • • S 

Girls' . • . . 2 

63. Waddesdon • • • IC 

69. Winslow • • • . 14 

80. WadesmiU • • 1^ 

25, 26. ^ hitelsnds • • 6 
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€9. Winalow ..«••{ 2 July! • | • | • | I Th« exammation of this school was not satisfactory. Report deferred until next visit. 
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General Report, for the Year ISIM), Her J^djeaty'a Inspector 
of Schools, the Ruv. H. W. Bicll^rs, on the Schools 

inspected by him in the Counties of Gloucester, Worcester, 
Warwick, Herefqrd, Monmouth, and Oxford. 


My Lords, • « , . 

In presenting r»y Report lor 1850, I have the honor to 
inform your Lordships that, whh the exception of ten weeks, 
during wliicli I was absSnt from duty on account of illness brought 
on by ovor-woj'k, I was «ing!igt?d in the several duties connected 
,.with my office, of which tltb parjicnlars were forwarded week by 
week to your Lordships. ‘ * » 

During the y^a^ I inspected 187 school#, in tvhifih tlfere ]§ 
accommodation for 25,924 children; an averagp attendance of 
13,030; and at which the number of childr(?h present at examina¬ 
tion was 12,436. • •• . 

Forty-four certificated» fl’eache^s, and 34'^ pupil-teachers, arc 
employed in this district. I'lie schoojs to which these are attached 
are as follows;— , ^ ’ 

• Gloucestkrsuire. • , 


Aveiiiiig. • 

Atmoiidsbury. 

Bristo), Hunimli More’s. 

Ditto, St. Michael’.s. 
Cheltenham, Bafli Road. 
Ditto, Trinity. 

Ditto, St. John's. ^ * 
Ditto, St. Paul's. • 

Ditto, St. James's. 

Ditto, Uevonshire-stieet. 


Uredwardine, St. John’s. 
Halesowen. 

H^ley. * 

Kiddemrinstcr. 

Dower Mitton. 

Hartley. • 

Alccster. 

Attleborough. 

BidToixl. f * 

Birmingham, St. Thoma#s 
Ditto, St. Philip's. 

• Ditto, St. Paul's. 

Ditto, St. Luke’^ 

* Bosbury. 


Court y bclla. 

Newport. 

Oxford, St. Mary Magdalene. 


Cheltenham, CentraiJ[lnrants’). Miiechinbampton, 

• Ditto, Christ Church. Oddington. 

Bristol, St. George's. I’ainswick. 

Chalford. • Risaington, Little. 

Cainscross. Stroud. 

Cemey Noltli. Tetbury. 

Clifton. Tewkesbury. 

Durslty. Thoriibury. 

Forthamgton. Wiiiterbounte. 

Gloucester, St, James’. s Eastingtoiis 

• 

Worcestershire. 

I Bromsgrove. 
j Dudley, St. Kdmuiid's. 

Pershore. 

Rmlditch. 

Redraarley. . 

W.A.RWlCkSHlRE. 

I Birmwgham, St. Mark’s. 

I Ditto, St. Peter’s. 

I Ditto, St. Mary’s, 

Cliftoii-ou-Dunsmoor. 

I Coventry, 8t. I^ter’^. * 

J Cubingtoii. 

*! Dunchurch« 


I Shipston-on-Stour. 

! Tarrlebigge. » 

I Worcester St. Pety's. 
I 'Ditto, St. Paul’s. 
Ditto, St. Martin’s. 


I'Kinwarton. * 
Nuneaton. 

Rugby Elboro. 
Stock i^gford. ' 
Siiitterfield. 
Warwick Borough. 


, Hek<I;koi|P. 

I Leintwardiue. 

^ Mokmoutu. 

I Polity pool, 
j Abergavenny. 

Oxford- 
I Lewknor. | 


•r 


Dilwyii. 


, Chepstow. 


Lanaton. 


1 Nuneham. 
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Gloucester, Worcester, Wartoiek,. 



The number of apprenticed .pupil-teachers in a county is a 
fair criterion of the state of eflucation in it, as tested by your Lord- 
ships’ standard, on tfeis ground the sibove statement is satis¬ 
factory, exhibiting, as it does, an increase over that of last year. 

Extended experience corroborates the opinidn expressed in my 
last Report, that the standard selected by your Lordships is 
attainable uncler ordinary circumstances, where the clergy or other 
influential persons in a parish are^jarnest in the cause of education. 

As the number of schools receiving aid under your' Lordships’ 
Minutes of 1846 has increased, tin? hostility to the standard set up 
by tliese Minutes has decreased. Thin*lias occtirred not merely 


from^ the growing conviction cff itg being attainable, but from a 
sense 6f itstpropriety •after witnessing its workii^^and results. 

'^The advantages to a school derived from the attainment of this 
standard are not easy to shew on paper; but none, I think, who have 
witnessed them, will hesitate t/> give the fullest testimony to them. 
liSThe schools we ave ivaising wnl give atyefficient education to all 
diildren fn their respective localities. The farmer’s or tlie trades- 
ciian’s soil, ivho occupies the first grade, whose attendance is 
regular and prolonged, requires instruction .in those higher 
branches of study which i4 to fit him for. a cendiiion in life in 
Vhich knowledge is caifitai, and without Which, in the present 
state of things in this country^ his future career will be a failure. 
The labourer’s child, whose attendance is irregular and brief, 
requires a course of instruction udiich, undey ordinary circum¬ 


stances, can seldom extend beyond the merest rudiments. 

The adjustment of an educational system for these two classes is 
a matter of very great difficult}’, and requires a combination of 
attainments and natural gifts in a teacher, by no means easy to 
find ; and may readily explain your Lordships’ desire to raise the 
powers and characters of our schoolmasters and mistresses. 

Much htisbeer effeitedin this direction by the Minutes of 1846. 
The encouragement given to the study of tlie higher branches of 
learning,—the increase of professional skill, and the apprenticeship 
of pupil-teachei-5, ^ have produced a state of things altogether 
different from that which existed previous to these Minutes. 

This improvement I feel is not sufficiently recognised by 
thdse persons who, complaining of the pre^nt defects in our 
system, regard simply'the exisCin^ amount of efficient education 
in the country without reference to that of tl’.e past-and test it 
by an ideal standard of their own;—whereas, if tfcey would take 
into their calculati'j.is the quklity and quantity which exist .d ten 
years ago, they would be obliged to admit that, comparatively 
'..peaking, our condition is very favourable, and that wo have made 
a‘great stride in our work. 

It is not infrequently asserted that the existing plan is unfavour¬ 
ably regarded by all the religious bodies of the country, and that 
with the Church especially it meets with little sympathy. 
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Of the opinions of religious dRisen^ers I am unable to speak; 
but as regards the Chiirch, although I * wish not to. under¬ 
rate the importance of the opposition whi<?h has been raised to 
some of our proceedings by certain of her members: in this dis¬ 
trict at least, the opposition, where such has been, has not 
practically impeded our progress, and 1 have ttrejy reason to 
believe that our proceedings are regarded favourably by the great 
mass of churchmen in these counties. , 

Our gfca! difficulties I feel jatisfied, have been overlooked by 
many of our censurers. {They do not arise from our religious 
differences, nor from the opposition^in some quarters of the Chnrch 
raised against usj but from a* cause more difficu^; to^deaU ^ith,_ 
affecting, in its de^Vte, the whole fiscal question in the country—»• 
viz., the juvenile labour market. In this matter we have to deal 
with facts ; ancf the fact here, so far,as this district is concerned, 
is that the school education of o^b* children commences, tinder 
favourable circymstance:q’at 2 years old/ that the attendance" 
of children from this age to 8 years is tolerably regidar; that, 
at this period they are, taken, away more or less, according to the 
demand for their labour, until the age, of 12, wUien, uifder ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, tli/y are altogether withdrawn. * .» 

There are certain modifictitions of this statement, varying 
according to the demand for juvenile labour, the moral status of 
the parents, the efficiency of tlie school, the influence of jiersons 
in authority and position, and other local circumstances j but, as a"* 
general rule, the statement* is correct, as may be seen from the 
following particulars, which refer to the different part^ of this 
district. • 

Herefordshire. 

In tjje agricultural parts of this county there is a dethand 
for juvenile labour from, 8 years old upwatds. > In ffiis coilnty 
the temptation to keep children from school is more frequent than 
in any othet of this district, owing to the variety of the produc¬ 
tions of the soil, and the more frequent harvests; using .that 
word as descriptive of gathering in any kind of marketable produce. 
The highest tyinler wages per week for a skilled agricultural la¬ 
bourer are only 7s*-, more commonly 6^., with an tillowance of 
two quarts of cider per dieny Put ’it will be found that the 
incidental wages very* nearly come up in amount to the wages 
proper. • 

In February the coppice fallages* commends and the prepara 
tion of the hop-poles, faggots, &c. becomes a very important branch 
of outdoor business. This is itil] further increased when the heavier * 
fallages in May take place, when the women assist in stackii^g 
the bark, &c. In March begins the Lent grain-seeding time; 
though drilling is become much more common than formerly, 
bean-setting is still performed by women and stout girls, dibbling. 
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At the same time- the labjOtiror begins to prepare the hop-poles, 

sharpening them, and throwing aside the faulty ones, at- per 

thousand poles. It is obvious that mlich time will be saved if a 
lad of 10 or 12 years of age is at hand to supply hop-poles from the 
stack as fast as the labourer lequircs them. The workman, there¬ 
fore, takes rhio boy (who probably for two or three months has 
been in regular attendance at his class) to> assist him ; and though 
you cannot assign any mone 3 ''-faliie to the labour of the child, 
(who receives nothing from the farmer,) still, incidmlally. he 
assists his father’s earnings, by t-nabl^ng him to prepare 1,300 
jx)les instead of 1,000, the utmost he would be able to sharpen in 
a given time without such asslstaace. In April, fixing the poles 
•and working the ground is carried on; for ^lie former operation 
a boy’s eftorte in “ fetching and carryingare much needed. 
The wages of the labourer are enhanced by the nature" of his 
contract with his mast^t* for' this particular branch of business. 

Working the liojiF-ground ar- pty acre is almost always 

placed as a set olf to the cottage-rent. In May, besides wheat- 
hoeing end <ho usual field-labour of other parts of the kingdom, 

hop-tyiffy is performed b>^women and girls at -per acre. In 

Jun\; and jM/j^here,as in oilier counties, the clover and hay-hari'ests, 
and garden culture, absorb all the labour that can bo brought to 
bear upon them ; and now tlvi girls’ school is constantly interfered 
with, by mothers keeping their tUiughlers (from 6 to 12 years of 
age) at home to nurse the youngest children, while they go out 
at 6</. or 8r/. per diem to field-labour, either independently or to 
assist their husbands. August. *and September are months so 
busy, that the schools, parlicularlj' in the eentral and eastern parts 
of the county, arc closed. Scarcely have the cereal productions 
been harvested, and the leasing finished, when the women are 
again required to pick fruit; and this pear and apple harvest 
continues throilgh October to the end.of November. When the 
fruit is thus abundant, the process of cider-making will be carried 
on to the end of January, giving a twelvemonth’s cycle of 
hafvests from the beginning to the end of the year. 

But while the more hardy of the female population are thus 
adding to the weekly gains of their husbandf^, at the rate of 2s. Gd. 
or 3s. Gd? per weolv, many of ,the married women, and almost 
all the unmarried who are not in service, gain their livelihood 
by gloving. It is often the practice fol* mothers to withdraw 
their daughters ffom schoql aUi 13 or 14, and to confine them to 
this work for eigHt, or even 12 hours a day. The wages eof^ned are 
generally low. The best glovers, who undertake the coloured 
gloves, earn from 3^. to 4s. per- wfeek; but the common black 
glovers will only gain 2s. Gd. per week. It may be truly 
said of the wages of a considerable part of this county, (incKiding 
chiefly tlie coppice, orcharding, and hop districts,) that they are 
apocryphal, as the subjoined tabular synopsis will shew. A 
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labourer and his wife, with fou* children, the oldest a girl of 12 
years of age, will earn as follows :— ■> 

•> ' j t, d. 

To able-bodied labontcr, 1«. per dUm . • . • • per week 6 0 

To ditto ditto* 3 quarto ofeidar per diem, 3d. • • • « ,, 16 

To wife, commoa Mack gloving •••••• ,, 20 

To daughter, ditto ditto ••«•••• ,» 16 

^ « > ITo • 


Add to this, that the garden -and allotment system (with potato 
rows betweten hop-gi'o'4nds granted at per perch) affords a good 
supply of vegetables and, some* wheat. 

These are winter wages:* 

The wages to be gained at the hop-picking season are-,^ very 
important elemdra^ in the yearly aggregate of a labourer’s earn¬ 
ings. If the hops are very large and. fine, a good picker will 
makb l.y. 6d. per diem ; but assuming th? average amount to be 
1 j. per diem, an active wotnan, with a son and two daughters of 
the ages of 14, 16, anrV *17, will' gain 4^* p<^r diem, ov 24^. per 
week. If the hop-picking lasts (asdt did list year) for.a month, 
their joint earnings will be 4/. 16.y.; more than sufficient to pay 
the rent of the oottage and half an^ acre of allotmellt ground. 
The husband, if a’^steady man, is all this while a* stranger ’to his 
home. Vulcania proles, he is watching day and night the 
sulphur fires of the hop-kilns, snatshing now and then a hasty nap 
on a rug, and earning drink, nX.discretion, (rather nd libitum,) and 
1/. 1^. per week. Jt will be seen from these facts how little thd 
true condition of'the Herefordshire labourer can be estimated by 
the admissioli only of the rouMne wages, an^ in what various ways 
the education of his children is interrupted. 

Monmouthshire. 

« 

In many of the works in this county the r^iild^n ar«i employed 
at 9 years of age ; at others they are not allowed to work before 
the age of 1,1. A boy at this age can earn a third part of that 
earned by a man, which, at the present rate of payment, jwould be 
about 6^.; from this, l.y. Z(i. would be deducted for powder and 
candles, leaving a ^et receipt of 4.r. 9d. These earnings remain 
the same, as'^a general rule, up to 13 or 14 years of age, wfien 
their earnings increase to half tliose of an tible-bodied man. 

• At Newport, the mr^ter static that the absentees amount to 40 per 
cent.; of the8e,»a large number *of boys are employed in the nail 
factory^ where more than 300 arif engaged. la^lus establishment, 
many are taken in as early as 7 years of age; the emoluments they 
obtain range from 1,^. to G^^per week, according to their skill. * 

^ WoRCESTERSHlRB. * 

In Droitwich and neighbourhood, the boys ftnd<employment at 
9, when their wages are Is.; at 10, Is. 6d.; at 12, 2s. • 
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■ At Bromagrove, empWm-int ia principally “ nailing.” The 
rate of earnings is tlje sanie for boys and girls, up to 12 years. 
When the parents work at the ticule, and intend to teach their 
children, they place them to it at about the age of 8 years; at this 
age their labour is not continuous. ; As. their strength grows, their 
larour increases 

At Stourport, boys are employed in the carpet manufactories, 
to “ draw ” for the weavers ; they earn 4^. 3d. per week. Boys 
from 8 to 10 are employed winding linen-yarn on the cpiills,” to 
pxit in the shuttle, for which they receive from Ij.to Itf. Gd. per week. 

At the Iron Foundry, boys from 8 tcTO earn i^. 9d. or 2s. per 
weeJff, oiling hinges, “opening' and shutting them,” or carrying 
fefiucepans, from'one shop'to another, ^oys from 10 to 12 
earn from 2s. tq 4s., at hinge filing and casting, making “ cores ” 
for spouts of kettles, putting on handles of saucepans, &c. 

At,Malvern, boys from 8 to 10 earq from Ijr. to l.y. Gd. ; from 
10 to 12, 2 j. to 25; 6d. per webk. EX’jring a great part of the 
year here, the children of both sexes are removed entirely from 
school, to^ drive donkeys for t,ie visitors. 

At D«dley, the rate of earnings* is vefy high; of 12 boys 
between 8 and '12 years did, selected by tfie master, the average 
earnings amotnited to 5s. 3d. per \\eek. Their employments are 
very varied :—Attending hordes in pits. Picking iron stone. Nail¬ 
making, Polishing fire-irons, Chjna-making, Loading skips at 
coal-pits. , 

Besides these employments, a large numben of children are de¬ 
tained at home, to carry their parents’ meals teethe different 
“ works.*’ * 

At Worcester, in one of the schools, out of 20 boys employed, 
the average was I 5 .6d. per week; one earned '2s. 8d., another 3s.; 
anoWter, em])loyed in brick-making, ds.;—this boy was iiway from 
school on this eoccdsion nine months. , The girls are said to be 
employed for their mothers. 

At Halesowen, where the children are principally employed in 
nailing,- they wc^k for the person who undertakes to instruct 
them in their trade for six months without wages; for the next six 
iponths they receive Is. per week; they are then considered to 
know theit trade. Supposing the boy or ’"girl 8 years of age 
when he or she begins toftafn.thpy would then earn as follows:-;- 

From 9 years to 10 years . . 35. Od.^’to 3s. 6d. 

From 10 j’ttirs to 11 'years . . 4s. Od. to 4s. 6d. 

, WARWiegstiRE. 

At St. Thomas’s Birmingham, most of those above 9. years 
are in the lower classes; their education after 7 years of age 
having been interrupted by calls to labour. 
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Out of 230 on tho books, 1 ifi 8Jmve gowa to work. 

Average age of those who have gone tc*wovk is, 9 7 years. 

Average time they Rave been at work during the year past, 
G-3 months. 

Average wages per week, ‘2a\ Od. The emploj'ments are, 
wire-drawing, chain-dro|Tping, Vmckle-making, itaik-making, bone- 
crushing, japanning^ tin wire-work, pin-making* pen-making, 
screw-making, errands, packer#in factories.^ 

At 5»t.*Mary’s, BUmingham, the master informs me that tlie 
average age of hoys ii\ Jhe sctiool is a little above 8 years. That 
in the first clask, there art only, 11 out of 24 in it six months ago. 
'I'hat as soon as the boys*ar» able to read and write moc^tately, 
and can work shn|3 in the “ com]f5ound rules,” their parents con¬ 
sider them sufficiently educated, and obtain situations for them 
witif comparative ease. , 

At Warwick, the earnings of the boys range from 2t. io 3 s-. a' 
week; of girls, from to 4J. The 4joJfs are ertjployed in 
“ errandstile girls in nursing, 8cf. • , 

.‘\t Dunchurch, the absentee bojTs are einployeiV principally in 
field work. Their earnings vary from 2.y. to STs.-Gd. pRr week. 

'I'lie girls here? at tliese ages, are principally etnployetl in mii^ 
ing; they receive about (jiL a,week and their food. 

At Cnbington, hoys of 8, 9, and 10 years of age find emploj'- 
ment from two to four months in the year, in wheat and bean¬ 
getting, tending birds, pigs, cows, driving plough, &c., for which 
they are paid at* the rate af Gd. a day. The demand for those 
older is greater. 'I’hc girls ftnd employnrjenbfor threc,months in 
the year, nursing, &c* 

At Nuneaton, a town with a mixed population employed in 
ribbon-making, coal-getting, and agricultural work— ^ 

'IJlie average earnings of a boy are:— ^ ^ • 

• s. (1. s. d. 

From S to 10 years 1 rU to I 3 per week. 

■•From 10 to i'Z years 1 3 to 1 S> / „ 

Of a girl» 

From S to 10 years 1 0 to I C*per week. 

From 10 to 12 yeafs 1 0 to 2 0 . ,, 

In one district of I his county, in theneighbotirhood of Cot entry', 
where the employments are r\hhon-ii|\akiiig and coal-getiing, tho 
following table gives (ho resuU of an inquiry made iu the present 
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Iti the agricultural parts of ihw* same neighbourhood, the pay¬ 
ments of cliildren are as folloWs : — 

^ Hoys. " 

.v. rf, 5. d. d. 

10 . Bird-teti<ling . I 3 [ 12 . Priving plough 2 C I 13 • Driving-plough 3 •> 

9 • Turnip-geUing . 1 6 j 1 

Xhe girls earn,at nursing, from 1^. tods. Gil. per week. 

GLOUCESypRSHIRE. 

At Dursley, of 100 boys, 40 are betweenathe age of 10 and 12 
years; of these 40, 28 have been*employed, on the average, 9 
{lays each during the last quarter ; 4 of^hem have regular wages 
of Ij'.vGd. per week. The otht'rs work at intervals for their 
parents] eitlrer in gardening or other domestic eqiployments. 

At St. James’s, Gloucester, the average per cent, of absences in 
the boys’ school, is 28 ; 5-7ths of these are employe<l as plough- 
driverSj butchers’boys, and assistants tp market-gardener’S: their 
earnings are from Is. ,to ‘2ft. GH. per week, 'rwo-sevenths are 
assisting tReir parents,rin attending upon the smallv;r children, or 
{•mployed In ^heir fathers’ gsfrdens. In the' girls’ schools, the 
average per centage absence is 35;Mhey are .principally em¬ 
ployed, in domest*c work witfi their parents.* o 

At Bristol, boys of 8 to 10 earn 2s. G(t. per week as errand 
boys; of 11 and 12, especially il^ they can write well, from 
4.Y. to 5s. 

In the agricultural parishes about Tewkesbury, boys of from 10 
to 12 years of age earn from 2 .y. to 2,v. Gd. 

In the colliery districts of the Forest of Dean, boys at 10 years 
earn 4s. pt-r week ; at i2, 5 .y. ; at 14, 6s. 

Oxfordshire. 

1 lie employments of boys in this county are principally such as 
are conneett'd \\itl,\ agricultural pursuits ; birding, driving plough, 
gearing, pig-keeping, weeding, hoeing, assisting tlie waggoners, 
and shepherds. Their earnings, under 14 years of s'ge, range 
from Is. to 3s. pfev week. 

I he earnings and wages for adultolabour are in this county 
very low, disproporlbnate to the receijits of tlm childcen ; thereby 
ofTtjping temptation, if note ntailing obligation upoii parents to 
make use of their offspring far ‘-tlie purfxise of provirling the 
weekly store. 

I am often struck, when sjieaking with intelligent persons 
upon the state of tjdication irP the agricultural districts, tc hear 
them censure.the “cupidity and wickedness” of parents who send 
.'}ieir children to the fields, instead of tQ»school. ^Poverty is a hard 
nicster; and where the wages of a full-grown man amount to 
soifiething between 6.9. and 8*. a week, one can scarcely'M’eel 
sill prise that he should resort to all measures, short of breaking 
the law, to increase his pittance. 
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I’his, then, is the state of tjjings we have to deal with. The 
children come to school under favourable circumstances at 2 
years, and remain, with occasional interruptions, until they are 
8, 10, or 12, when their school-days are over. 

How are we to meet this difficulty? 

Some persons, considtying the attempt hopelgss^ would call for 
legislative interforeijcc, compelling attendance of all children at 
some school for a certain periojJ.of their life. * 

Such ^ plan woukVdoubtIcst possess many advantages. It would 
ensure* an tiniforrn and continuous course of instruction and train¬ 
ing in all children llrroftghout the country, and it would clear our 
streets and lanes of those,whoi5lB«parents are indifferent to tte wel¬ 
fare of their ofiTsoring, and who •allow them to g»ow«up ih habits 
of .vice and ignorance. The number of these is indeed daily 
detyeasing, and will, I trust, continue to do so, as our schools 
increase in efficiency and acconjUfiodation. But there is still a« 
sufficient number to jusj’ify an Sxpressioij of sympathy, so far as 
this point is. concern^], with any plan \jhich woulcP remove so 
dark a blot from among us. Bi4 the difficulties of Such a phni, 
with any modifications, at the present time, wcaild Tie, J think, very 
groat, and, if stjpngejitly framed, insurmountably. , 

Suppose, for example, a plan winch wouM compel altendanfe 
unto the age of Id—What \Vouid be its effects ? 

In the first place, it may be asked, would such a plan ensure 
the object in view' ? * ^ 

The object of ^education is to fit a child for his future career in 
life. Should we effect tfiis by compelling all children to attend 
our present schools, in whiefi there is no*manual industrial occu¬ 
pation, and no liabitual subjection to tlie inclemency of the weather, 
i’rom tlio age of 2 to 14 years? 

In many instances I suspect not. In this district-the employ¬ 
ments of children £fre various, but all, morc*or l%ss, re<\uire manual 
dexterity in order to *officicncy. Some are required, for the 
plough aqd outdoor work, some for the factory, workshop, and 
indoor occupations. Now, unless these boys receive some prac¬ 
tical instruction in the several works of their*calling, or in some 
general system of manual exercise, whereby the muscles may be 
brought inlo coiKtant tension and play before the age of 14 
years, it is not, I think, too it^ucl* lo» assA-t that the greater part 
of them would fail becomb clever “ workmen.'' 

If this viev» be correct, in order to secure such a class of work¬ 
men, under a compulsory system, ft w ould bo*tjecessary to establish 
industrial schools,with employment in some re,spect,s approximat¬ 
ing to the requirements of*a locality. In one part, schools would 
have to be established for* teaching agricultural work. D%ys 
would there have to be exercised in driving plough, gearing, 
attending to cattle, &c. ; in another part they would require 
exercise in nail, pin, and needle-making; in anotlier ribbon- 

F 2 • 
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making, &c. Such a •course ^voi^icl entail a great outlay in the 
first instauco, and be altbiided with sucli difficulties, especially in 
the towu and manufactu/ing districts, that I imagine it could not 
bo carried out, at all events, with our present notions, and under 
existing circumstances. 

But besides this, there is, I think, dnother tlifficuUy which 
should not be overlooked—viz,, the great ijiterference with tiie 
labour market such a,compulsory ffystem would entail ; in many 
parts of this district it would effect it to an extent of nol'less than 
30 or dO per cent. ' i. 

This could not, I suspect, be entertained here, at all events at 
jirosen'i j nor^dojl imtigine it wouVl ever'be entertained, unless it 
could be shewn, in a very clear and tiistince maiiuoif; fhat intellectual 
cultivation at school of the children at large, for a certain number 
of years then tlefined, would coijipensato to the nation for the loss 
*it would sustain in manual lab6|ir; in a word, that the nation 
would be J;)enefited by'.he increase of Itr'ellecttial power at the 
expense ofV manual production. This is, I conceive, a very 
important queslion incur calculations o]i this niattor ; for 1 do not 
see in wha't way it'is possible, in this country to retain our child- 
r(»n at school after they have<.arrivcd at labo,uriiig age, excejrl by 
withdrawing them from those emjdoyments in which there is a 
demand for them. 

Assuming then the impossibility ,of establishing a compulsory 
system which should retain ciiildren at school itntil tlie age of 14 
years, it may be asked whether some modification might be made 
so as to oblige—1. Children unemp'oyed to attend school; and 
2. 'J’o limit by some legislative enactment the age at which 
children may be employed. The tiitficulties of such a subject 
should not, I think, prevent its consideration: and, under a sense 
of its imporfrince, 1 venture to bring it before your Lordships, 

Supposing this plan impracticable, I cannot but think that some 
very important results would follow from some arrangement by 
which those uneninloyetl children, who now infest the streets and 
alleys'of our large tjwns, may be placed iit school. 

In agricultural districts, wheie the (lifliculties of meeting the 
eviU'ire in some respects greatest, there is le.ss neyessity'for attempt¬ 
ing it, inasmuch as otl,i,er influenqjjs effict that, which in towns 
can only be accomplished by legislaton. 

But where the jiopulation is dense, some pbwer nj,ight probably 
be vested in the Bopy-I,aw Board, authorisyig them to educate, 
in the pauper or other schools of the district, those ciiildren whosf? 
parents are unable to pay the usual school fee. 

Such a plan would, at all events, j rotide for one class, and that 
the. largest, of those children who are now uneducated ; I mean 
those whose parents are not absolutely hostile to the education of 
their offspring, but who neglect to send them to school from 
inability or unwillingness to pay the fee. This, at least, is much 
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to be desired. Where nccc8SB.ry. some adaptation of the plan 
might possibly be found for agricujtural jlistiicts. 

The question of a ^hool rate is anotMer subject which appears 
to deserve present attention, it is often confounded with that of 
compulsory attendance ; but, in reality, they are very distinct, and 
should each be treated 9)1 its own merits. «. , 

To an educational rate, although, perhaps, jusj at present iin- 
piiicticuble, there would not ioe, I imagine, the same amount of 
opposition as theie tfould be to compulsory* attendance. 

The objections to aerate trould probably be of four- kinds :— 
1. 'I’o the expense. 2."To the interl'crence with, if not the total 
removid of the stimulus \'t)luntary pecuniary aid, w+tich is 
encouraged uAd(tr the present %ystem. 3. Tofthe*moial injury 
done to the parents of the poor, by taking fronj them the induce- 
nnJUt to provide education for their olliSpiing at their own cost, 
and so encouraging a pa,uperism^f thcwoist description.. 4. Thc» 
difficulty of adapting^Uie religious insiruetion to the different 
religious denfiminations. ^ • 

I need not observe that each‘of these objectiftns is of grAt 
weight. At the sJme tifne it must, I think, he atknitled that 
sooner or latcr*the >q)iestion of a ^hool rate mil be entertaine^, 
unless we can in our*piesenij plan embiace the wants of all classes 
of the community. , 

Assuming, the present impossibility of compulsory attendance, 
and a school rate, it becomes necessary to sen; what our pi-ospecis 
aie under the existing plan. 

The success of the last Ijve years warrants, to some extent, a 
hopeful answer to tliis question. During this period *a complete 
revolution in elementai-y education has been effected. So much 
so, indeed, that in those schools to which aid under the Minutes 
of 1^46 has been extended, an impi ovement, if it. could be placed 
in an arithmetical forpi, of some 50 or ^0 fer cent, has been 
accomplished, and this improvement is still going on in an 
increasing ratio. This, therefore, at all events,^is not the time to 
despair of ultimate success. • • 

And here I would state? some of the most important elements 
of this impijovenuflit, as bearing upon the opinion just hazarde](|. 

One of the greatest, is the growing conviction in all classes that 
the labouring population nityit b?? e*ducated. This point, at all 
events, is no\^^ carrie*!. • 

Atiother, is the general opinion that, in order to educate, we 
must have a supply of well qualified mailers and mistresses. 
'This will ensure the S)ipport of our ti-aining colleges.* 

Anothei’, is the piospccf ot an immediate influx of teacher’s fit 
various powers, skill, and attainments, from the body of pvpil 
tedchers now terminating their several apprenticeships. Hitherto 
the difficulty has been to find persons competent to teach ; here¬ 
after the difficulty will be to find sufficient schools for the compe¬ 
tent, ill which to teach. 
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This of itself will nta-essarily eflfbct a great improvement in the 
state of education in the (jouutry. 

Another, is the increase of correct views on the subject of edu¬ 
cation among our masters and mistresses. • * 

In past times our teachers have been apt to consider that their 
busfness did not extend to the training of a child. Now they arc 
learning to rec^ognise tiuit the mind of a child is an instrument 
to be e.xercised, not .simply a vessel to be filled, and that the 
character is plastic; for the moulding of wliicli in a proper form 
thev are more or less responsible, according to their opportunities. 

This, surely, is an element of enormous importance in such a 
system es ours, ^yhere |.he children are removed from school at an 
early age; for by teaching principles instead Af facts, children 
discover within thfinselves an intellectual power, which, when once 
excited, demands food for its exercise. Such food surrounds 
'them wherever they may^ be pl^ctyl, and in this way every circum¬ 
stance in Irfe ministers ‘io their intcllecfiiftl improvement, fitting 
them for an intelligent 'discharge of their own peculiar duties, or 
enabling them,‘If opportunity occur, of-rising.above their original 
condition. 

■•“Trdiii up a child in the^way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it,” is not’ more a merciful promise of 
God, than the assertion of an inevitable conseqtiencc. Good 
conduct in manhood follows as surely upon religious training in 
ybuth, as the rich harvest of autumn follows' upon the careful 
weeding and tillage of spring. More, no doubt, might be accom¬ 
plished, if we could follo^v our youths'into the active duties in life ; 
but this we are unable to do. Let us be thankful that we have 
them under our hands at their tenderest and most flexible age; a 
carefid training from 2 years to 10 or 12, even when interrupted 
as it is witlims, will pr(>duce very important and satisfactory results. 

Such are some of the most important grotinds of hope for the 
future. 

Of those thing*? in which improvements may be effected in our 
existitfg system. Pforbear to enter on several important subjects, 
of whicli 1 have spoken in former Reports, and confine my atten- 
tiomto those points which aj)pear most necessary to repeat. 

The first thing I weuld allpdcrto is the important question, 
whether the present plan of school-rooms is, in reality, that best 
adapted for the purpose in view. " * 

Our present arrangements ape generally one largo room, fitted 
up with pat^llel cfesks, in which all the children of the school 
pongregate, and Ycceive their instniction. One consequence of 
this is, that at all times of the day, under every state of efficiency, 
the noise is so great, that high discipline and skilful teaching is 
extremely diffiemt. * 

The force of this will be very apparent, when it is consitlered 
(1) that in many subjects, energetic teaching involves great noise, 
—the noise increasing in exact proportion with the energy ; (2) 
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that noise in a school-room inefeas^s in a •compound ratio,—and 
that hence in an ener^tic school, the n^se is so great, that the 
teachers engaged, are, in order to be heart! by their several classes, 
obliged to exercise an amount of voice, which in many instances, is 
positively detrimental to health ; (3) that religious instruction, to 
produce religious irnpresSions, can only be giveit when a room is 
quiet ; and consequently that in many schools, on aicconnt of the 
noise, this very important braftCh of instru^tiott fails of eft'ectiug 
its propei'end. * 

The conviction of thofabove difficulties has raised tho question 
ill my mind, respecting tfbr priisent plans for school-rooms. They 
were, I conceive, admirably adapted for the^old system, in,\^ich a 
large body of fihildren received iiistructibn Irom one master 
assisted by monitors, incapable of teaching with skill. But with 
oui^present pupil teachers, each ctutable, more or less, of managing 
as well as teaching the section u^tltr his care, it may welf 1 think* 
admit of a doubt, whetU<?r a better mode fif ‘arrangemtgit may not 
be adopted, thereby each section pf a scRool shall Ivtve its o\yi 
room, under the management of its own teacher. • 

Another subjcfct (or consideration,^is the present plart adopted in 
infant schools, ftf giving simultmifons instru8tion. My oiwi 
impression is, that the difficvlty of giving a simultaneous lesson to 
infants ranging from to 7 years is so great, that the most 
efficierit. teachers rarely sucaecd in it. The elder chililren are 
kept back for the-sake of the younger, and the younger lose tl/t? 
greater part of fife instruiftion addressed to the eider. 

On this ground, I am disposed to thinkyhat every iiij'ant 'school 
should be arranged tier gallery instruction, in two or three groups, 
with separate galleries for each. 

Another subject, connected with the above, is the importqjice of 
sectiqpal galleries ,on which lo teach reading, and cgher subjects 
involving noise. The expense of tliese is vefy small, and the 
• advantages from them very great. ‘Two rows of aboi'it ‘2^ feet 
deep, and of 8 feet long, would accommoditte three rows of 
children, which, allowing eight in a row, would provide for h class 
of 24. 

Another jnatter'for remark, is the importance of jiressing ^lon 
masters, mistresses, and ['up^ teachers,,the necessity of giving 
lessons on particular subjects to tfieir scholars, whether simul¬ 
taneously, coHectivetJr, or in class. 

'I’he plan usually adopted an piany schgols is to confine the 
teacTiiug to the reading lesson. In addition toR^his, subjects should 
te studied beforehand, for the purpose of giving lessons upon theig^ 
In this way, popular instruction may be given upon various topjes, 
increasing the information and intelligence of the children. • 

^gain, the use of the black-board should be more insisted upon 
than it has been. The importance of this appears to me so great, 
that I am encouraging the pupil teachers in this district to fxercise 
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llieniselvcs in it, in various wtyysi—viz., in geograpliy,. in drawing 
outlines of maps; in gnmniar, by writing out the sentences to be 
parsed; in natural history, by drawing a rough sketch of the 
anintal whose habits, &c. they are de.scribing, &c. &c. &c. A good 
bold draughtsman, who handles his chalk with confidence and 
skill, possesses, very great advantages owr a teacher deficient in 
this respect. , 

In connexion with the subject"cf improving the "methods" in 
use among pupil teacfiers, I have appended io this Report ,a letter 
from the master of tlie St. Paul’s CRelten'jam Model School, con¬ 
taining some useful hints resjx?cting certailn plans adopted by him. 
—( Vide Appendix F.) 

Tlie next (hin^ I wduld mention, as in some .neasure a neces¬ 
sary inference from some foregoing remarks, is the importance of 
establishing public nurseries. On inquiry it would be found that 
'■ of the rabsentees “employed/’ a very .largo number, in many 
instances tjie majoritj, .re engaged in nqrsing cither their own 
younger brothers and sisters,, or the children of'poor persons, 
orphans withov.t mothers, or iiUants whose mothers are “ at work.” 

Fortheso, public’nurseries would afford the^doirble advantage of 
securing in them proper caro and attention 1,0 the infants, and by 
them the opportunity of attending t|ieir own schools to the girls 
who nurse. The machinery for them might be very simple. A 
room attached to the school in exi,stence, and the servi^s of a 
rteady, religious-minded female, would be almost all the requisites. 

The next subject to which I woidd call attention is the absence 
of industrial manual employments. ,^Some few attempts have been 
made to in'iroduco these, with more or less success; but, generallv 
speaking, the subject has not received that attention to which it 
is entitled. 

Adverting to some former remarks, a well;arranged sy.st^sm of 
manual employment, 'in connection with pur present schools, es¬ 
pecially if in any respect reproductive, would liave the effect not- 
only of retaining children at school to a higher age titan is now 
the cose, but if tl;e employments wore those of the locality in 
which the'school is situate, would fit tliem for thc'ir future occu- 
patioiis. In manufacturing and town districts there ^voiild be, as 
1 before obstu ved, greater difficulty in making I lie necessary 
arrangements for giving instrublioh„in the various employments 
of a locality. But in such places .'his variedv instruction would be 
the less necessary, inasmuch as s.o far as the children are con¬ 
cerned, superior inksiligcnce would compensate for the abseifce of 
particular manual dexterity. And I think it probable that .some 
xommon works of industry might ^jse* cultivated, which should 
su*|ficiently exercise the muscles for general purposes, leaving them 
to .secure hereafter dexterity in any particular branch to which 
they might be called. 

This would not be the case in agricultural di-^tricts, for there the 
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children would require Jo be acclhnatize^ by outdoor work, in 
order to endure inclemency of weathett But in such districts 
industrial occupations'are comparatively easy of arrangement: 
a small piece of ground, a few spades, rakes, and hoes, a master 
moderately acquainted with horticulture, and some scientific work 
upon gardening, form aH the requisites for, at all gyents, the com¬ 
mencement of such outdoor occupations. , 

In addition to this, if a carpenter’s or a blacksmith’s shop was 
addedt of course additional opportunities oT securing information 
and practice would befafforfied. This last appendage- has been 
introduced dul-ing the last year at Ilaglcy, by the Hon. and Rev. 
W. Lyttelton, and from"riie«geilferal character of the schdbl I do 
not doubt of its success. • • • • 

Connected with this subject, at this school, Haglcy, a plan has 
betfu adopted which I think is likely to exercise a very favourable 
influence on the girls there. Certain ladies in the paiash take* 
under their patronage •certain'girls in»the school, jvho attend 
on stated da^s at their houses, for tlie piwpose of learning prac¬ 
tically some of the most important parts of domestic work; in th'is 
way they are .insfructed* in washing, making bread, cleaning 
furniture, &c., Aid thus in many rt^pects prepared for domestic 
service. * ^ 

Such a plan, independent of ils advantages in improving the 
industrial habits of these girig, will have a considerable influence* 
on their character, and tend to bind the employer and employed 
more closely together—a.])oint by no means.to be undervalued. 

'I'he three schools in this^ district in which manual industrial 
occupations are njpst successfully carrietl out, are Hagley, 
Cnbington, and Forthampton. To Cubington your Lordships 
have been pleased to make a graiit of 9^. 15^. on this account; 
21. 5^. as a gratuity to die master for superintending tlnjagricfUtural 
dej>artment; and ?/. IQs. to the managers*for purchase of tools. 

Another subject 1 would mention, is, that touched upon in my 
Report i»f last year; viz., the admission of dissenters into our 
National-schools, without obliging them tq^ learn the Church 
Catechism and other fornftilaries oflhe Clnirch. 

The objoctions^to these are, I am well aware, very strong in 
many quarters ; luit where the exjx>riment has beCti tried it has 
been foundpsuccessful. Thq chiflf dlijections to it wotild seem to 
be,—1. That such a* plan inteiiferes with the general course of in¬ 
struction in a*National-school,jn which dogmatic teaching forms 
an elsential part. Tdthis one must answer, tlfjt, as the established 
religion of the country, the Church <lcrives suflicient advantage to 
call for some correspondedt gaorificc. In this matter, unless it b*^ 
shewn that a sacrifice of princij)le is involved, I do not think tfiat 
any mechanical inconvenience w’ould justify the exclusion. How 
any sacrifice of principle is involved 1 am at a loss to see, so long 
as the children of the Church arc taught the fonnularios^of the 
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Church, which surely'may be- ddhe whether dissnuting children 
attend the other lessons Vr not. 

2. That the presence of dissenting chilcwen in a Church school 
tends to disturb the faith of the children of the Church, by contact 
with those who hold different religious opinions. This is not the 
place to speak* of the blessings of unity, nor of the sorrows of 
division; but wHhout doubting tlte jxjsition that it wotild behaj)i)ier 
and better for all children and adiifts to dwell with those who liold 
religious o])inions exact as their own^one may be allowed‘'to»assert 
that as things now are this is impossible, bud that with reference 
to tlie^ matter before us a great ^Ufticidty has to 1)0 met. 'J'he 
childreivof dissenters ipust be ei|ucated'as well as those of the 
Church. In many places separate schools for*them cannot be 
established or mahitained (for those places only I am now making 
my appeal) : which plan, then, .for it comes to this, will be rtipst 
agreeable to the Church ; to rede‘i|,’e these-children into her schools, 
or to see soliools established upon no disthwt religious principles, 
n which all children shall recei*'e secular instruction aiul nothing 

else. , * . . ! • 

3. That dissenting parents.w ill not like to. sentl their children 

schools in which, although»the religious ddgniife of the Church 

are not forced upon them cJiroctly through formularie.s, they will 
Jie indirectly through the niastoi-’s teaching. Here, again, I will 
not attempt to maintain that it would not be more agreeable for 
ifil religious denominations to subject their children to teachers of 
their own persuasions! But this, as alfove sheffn, is iinjwssible; 
and the qn/»slion resolvtv? itself into this,—which kind of master is 
desirable ; a man with some religious faith, or a man with none ? for 
it is absurd to ignore the fact that all religions-miniled men belong 
to sonje recognised religious body or other. If, then, it bo decided 
that the master have spme religious faith, w'hat shall his faitii be. 
Each sect will of course desire its own. But in default of this it 
woidd seem that the religion of the majority shotdd be regarded; 
which, indeed, tLsci matter of fact, w'oiild surely take ])lace; and 
in this instance wHat so proper as that the master should be a 
member of the Church “ established.” 

The difficulty of the case must reconcile t^e dissVnter to an 
arrangement witli whicU he c^nijot all resj)ects coincide. 

The next point I would mention <is that of night-schools. A 
great deal has been done, and is stHl doing, iit this direction; bnt 
more remains to bec^Doe. Onf gft?at impediment is the difficulty 
of raising funds for a teacher; this might probably be effected 
^ore extensivelj^ if with the office of a night-teacher wore com- 
bi»ed some of tnose other function? wliich exist in many of our 
partshes, e. g., that o.*’ manager of Sunday-schools, Secretary of 
the Provident Society, &c. * 

The subject of night-schools naturally brings to mind another 
very wnportanl iastrument for humanizing the class for whom 
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such institutions are provided ; sfichj viz., asliavingbeen neglected 
in early youth, are desjfous of repairing^ their early loss. For 
these, mnsic classes, occasional lectures on popular stibjects, and 
reading-rooms npight, I conceive, be established with great 
benefit. Few persons but those who have studied carefully the 
habits of our people, are aware of the amount 5f fhe temptation 
to vice by which ouf young men in the lower clas#are surround¬ 
ed, and the small opjiortunities‘afforded tlv>m of spending their 
time in*a rational manner. Uneducated in early life, they have 
passed througl^ a childtAod of which the cultivation of the intel¬ 
lect has formed no part. A» jhey have grown in years^ their 
passions have increased; and*arri^'ed at youth, or^'ai^y manhood, 
they find thcmselfes in the midst of temptations which prove a 
sore trial for the best: how much sorer for those who come to them 
utterly undisciplined, and unaccusWamed to self-restraint. SUrely 
it is no slight advantage to find 5p*r*such, a place and empibyment 
for their winter hours, %here their minds*may be ini|»roved, and 
their morals preserved from the ccyitaminating influence of beer# 
houses, and other weyse pli^ces of resort. These refUarks apply to 
agricultural parishes,as well as to to\yns ; inbo’tl^there is wanting 
some well-regulafed ijiachinery for this class of persons of whom I 
speak. V 

Connected with this subject, wou4d bo the establishment of Pro¬ 
vident Societies, the details of which it is impossible to enter upon 
here; but the importance of which is, I am sure, greatly over-^ 
looked. 

A ver^ excellent instit)ition*of this kind, is now in full operation 
in Birmingham, whe^ it is producing very satisfactory results. 

A Pen^y Bank has been established at Droitwitch, to which 
the children contribute. For Rules, vide Appendix D. • 

In 4liis place, uader the same head w'^h the abm’c may be 
classed Sifnday-schools.* The value of these is, 1 suspect very fre- 
cpiently overlooked, from the common "impression that their object 
is to give instruction to children who are unabi* to attend day- 
schools. But they should be viewed rather fn the light of reli¬ 
gious institutions, in which tlie concluding part of religious instruc¬ 
tion, so muofi at legist as is given in schools, is to be carried tin. 
In this way they are invaluabk;, sypplying a certain amount of 
• religious instruction, and confirming the bond between a clergy- 
man and his young parishioners, at a time when they are entering 
on tljp perilous trials,of life, afld «nost require spiritual direction 
ajid advice. 

These remarks will I trust be considered out of place in sucl^ 
a Report as this; for without»desiring in any way to underrate tie 
iingortance of day-schools, it must be borne in mind that they fire 
not the sole means of education. The natural educator of the 
child is the parent, arid home the natural place of his education, 
'{’he circumstances with which he is surrounded the natural instru- 
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meiits for quickening his int/^lligAice, for affording information, 
and forming his charjfctcr;—refinement and civilization, require 
more than nature gives; hence come schools, which should give 
all the intellectual training necessary for the qrtificial state into 
which the child will be placed, and effect a moral influence on the 
cliaracter. Iiiit*no school can altogether accomplish that which 
is wanted. Tifie religious life of the soul reqaircs direct ministerial 
influence. The tender affectiofliS of the heart require parental 
and other domestic itifluence. These nlust be foufid.out of 
school, together witli all those otlief' circumstances of companion¬ 
ship, employment, trial, temptatioji, joy,*grief, pleasure, and pain, 
by wKiph the character is formed, iimvliidi j)robation consists, and 
by which a man’s eternal desfmy is decided.* "I’he school life 
would cease in our elementary schools, even on a supposed system 
of compulsory attendance, at,. 14 years. Ilut surely none’can 
suppose that education ceases 'aV,this jK'siod, and none coidtl rea¬ 
sonably q^pect that population negh.'eted at this most critical 
period, ho,wever well i'uslructepl up to tliat time, would properly 
discharge thek- duties in after jife. 

Hence t would Venture to submit all subjects bearing upon the 
formation of a people’s character are not iiiappfopriatc in such a 
Rejwrt as this. • ^ 

4 

Warwickshire. 

’ Of the proceedings in the several counties it may be well to 
speak in order. • • “ 

In Waiwickshire, thp most impontant is the commencement of 
a Training Institution. The foundation stone was laid in the 

O ^ 

present year. 7’he work of building has commencerl, and it is 
hoj)e<j that it may be opened within a year or 18 months. 

A systenc of Diocesan inspection has been established.* The 
Rural Deans are ex-oj^cio Inspectors; if<hey decline, t1ie Bishop 
selects. 

At Birmingham industrial schools have been established. {Vide 
yippCtidix B.) * 

The Warwick and Leamington Sehoolmaster.s' Association, 
est»blished in 1810, continues its operations, and appears to be an 
instrument of great ;;^od pn^its^. neighbourhood. (Ftde Ap- 
jjcndix G.') • 

Gloucestershire. 

O 

The Training Inrifitution af Cheltenham Tor masters and mis¬ 
tresses is now in ftdl operation.' Of the merits of this institution 

am able to speak very highly. c 

Exhibitions to the amount of 1501. have been awarded by the 
managers during the past year to meritorious students, in coitse- 
qtience of the success of the candidates from this institution at the 
last Christmas examination for certificates of merit. 
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Funds have been l•a^se<l for establishing a Female 'I'rainini^ Iiisfi- 
lufioii at Bristol, to 8upj>ly teachers to tj^is diocese and that of 
Oxford, to be supported by the two dioceses. 

Herefordshire. 

Diocesan inspectors have been appointed Ruraf Deans ex offtcip, 
with power to appoint a coadjutor, subject to tHb approval of 
ihe Bishop. , • 

An oVganizing master has been appointed for the dipcese at a 
salary of 100/. ^>er annu^. The managei-s requiring hb services, 
pay his actual expenses (boards .and lodging) while engaged in 
their school. plan enables, the clergy to »vaU thewiselves 

of his aid, by receiving him as their guest. 

Monmouthsiure. 

A regular system of diocesan •inspecliop lias been e.stablished. 
Rural Deans, ea;-q^c/o*iu3pectors; they jeport to the*Archdea- 
cons, and they in turn present a dig4st of the returns^to (he Bishop 
and the Ediicatiqn Board. • , , 

For the supply of .male teachers,*four exhibitions havp been 
founded, of 15/. each* to Caermaithen Training Institution. It i? 
proposed to found four for fefkiales to Westminster. 

A permanent organizing master has been engaged for this 
county and Glamorgan, who lias entered on his work. ^ 

A gathering of .teachers^took place at Abergavenny in 1849, 
during harvest, under Mr. 'I'earle. 

The Welsh Committee of tlft National SiJciety gave .50/. towards 
the expenses, while an equal sum was provided by the Archidia- 
conal Boards; the National Society defraying the expenses of 
the organizing master. • 

Frobi th ese fund^, 7s. per week was allcwved.to eatih teacher 
while in attendance, besides travelling expenses actually incurreil, 
to tliO'O wl^o had a distance of more th*au 15 miles ; arrangements 
were made to.secure respectitble lodgings for th^ females. .The 
]}roceedings commenced on ;24tli July, and ended on 17th August. 
The numbers,ill atU'iidance were, 36 masters, 31 mistresses; total 
67. Mr. Tbarle Slates that their average acqiiiruinents were 
equal to those of any body of t»acl*er» ovei»whom he has presided 
ill any other part of^Kiiglandtheir conduct, ho states, to have 
been unblameable. 

AiwAssociation for Musters an3 Mistresses been esiabli.shed, 
of*which the Rules will bo found in the Appendix. 

Oxf6rdshire. • 

* 

A* system of diocesan inspection has been established; each 
deanery elects its inspector, who receives his authority from the 
Bishop, and makes his return to him. 
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, The Training Schools at Cowley and Sinnmertovvn, are reported 
as full; there were 2l ^upil# at Christmas 1849. The increase 
is attributable to exhibrtions, which amount to 125/. per annum, 
besides 20/. given by the Board permanently for the same pur¬ 
pose. • 

'I'hree exhibitjpners were elected by open competition in March : 
three or four more will be elected in March^next. 

A diocesan music master Ji^s been appointed: from this 
much benefit has resfilted. • • 

An improvement has been obsorvetl ^ the attainment’s of the 
candidates presented for atlmission to tlu? Training Schools. 

Ttiese two institutions are said* to,bo» inadequate to supply the 
needs Cf the»dicx;ese. • • ^ • 

Not a quarter^of the demand has been satisfied. 

The pupils who have left the Training Schools meet the BWioj) 
of the ^iocese once a year, in ^.xford. 

A compact has be#;n,entered hito wit^r Gloucester and Bristol 
diocese, 1^ which Oxfprd is to supply ni^le teachers, Gloucester, 
<emales. , t 

A special meeftfig of landowners, &c., was held in Oxforfl on 
10th jvovembe*. 1849, when it was resolv?^! t<> |U'ocoed at once 
*with the utmost efibrt tp raise .5,000/. for the new 'IVaining 
Schools, in order to meet the publiC grant, which at the rate of 
50/. per head, as usually granted, would yield another .5,000/. for 
,100 pupils. 5,600/. has been promised, of which 3,000/. has 
already been invested in Exchequer billj, and 77,1/. in hand. The 
National Society has added a grant of 1,000/. The promoters 
are looking out for a site. 

An organizing master is employed. The National Society ]ray 
half his salary. The Diocesan Board pay the remainder. During 
the past year he has been engaged in about 30 schools, remain¬ 
ing a fortnTght in each. * * 

The commercial schools at Cowley, Bicester, and High Wy¬ 
combe, are said to be fiourishing. At Cowley, boarders pay 27/. 
per <tnnum, witffout extras. At Biffester, the majority are day 
boys; number of pupils .30. At High Wycombe, the boarders 
p^ 25/. per annum ; dav' boys 51. ; 16 pupils. 

A )>lan o&admitting commercial and other* schodls into union 
with the Diocesan Boatd has bnei^adopted, which is .said to work 
well. {Vide Appendix II.') ^ ^ 

The advantages of streh union are “ inspection an annual 
prize book; a li%t^f books •recommended, if sought foit; the 
opportunity of procuring teachers from the I’raining Schools;* a 
■^scheme of instruction for the year ; wgh grants of money for cer¬ 
t/bn specified purposes. * 

1 have the honor to be, • 

II. W. BliLf.AIUS. 

To the Right Honorable 

Thm Lords of the Committee <f Council on Education. 
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OIJBINGTON NATIONAL j^ClIOOL. 

Committee of Council on Eilucalion, 

, Privy Council Office, Dnuming Street, 

RuvunuNn Sin, 31 Ju/y 1850. 

In reply to your letter of the 24th instant, I have tl^ lynor to inforn^you 
that, as this is one of the Orst applications for an annual grant to an Industrial 
Kstablishinent which hot been brought before their LordsMps, it is of some 
importance to mark it as a precedent. •* 

I beg leave to refer yot» to page 6 of the enclosed copy of their Lordships’ 
Minute^oli 1846. From the marke^ passage, you will perceive that assistance is 
offered under three heads, vS. :—1. Rent. 2. Tools. 3. Qratuities. The parti¬ 
culars to be compfised in the Report of Her Majesty’s Inspector are indicated in 
the preceding part of the same Minutes.* • 

It will be the mj^st convenient mode o^dealing withdhese a^pliaationdt to enter¬ 
tain them at the same time that Reports are made upon the annual examinations 
of pupil-teachers. 

TJ(e Special Report which would otherwise be'required is, in this instance, 

you refer, in the recently jpublUhed 


anticipated by the printed Report to whiMi yoi 
vohiincs of their lairdships’ Minutes. _ * * 

.... A*l._ __%___ 


The amount of the annual^t^it appears hi this ^ 

With rej;ard to a grant for the purchase of tool% in the first year, it will be 
better to observe the same routine as in th^ case of recommendation^ for groups <tf 
parallel desks. A schedule containing the name of each afticley the number 
purchased, the ]ilac<^wbAe purefiased, and the cost, shodld be sul^itted by the 
applicants to Her Alajc Inspector, and, if approve<^ by him, should be 
signed and appended to hyi special Report. * * 

Their f^ordsliips would be dispo<^*d, accordinl^ to the circumstances, to make a 
grant ranging from one^third to one-half outlie outlay, 

Aa regards a gratuity to the teacher, my Lords are disposed for the present to 
fix it at ‘25 per rent, upon the gratuity whirh the teacher is entitled to receive 
upon his pu])il-teachers. But their Lordships do not pledge themselves to main* 
tain tliis rate longer*than may bg requisite to stimulate the formation of schools of 
thin description. 

They will not award any such gratvity to masters ^eho do not posses specific and 
positive knowledge of the kind of labour*to be taught. , 

If it should he deemed requisite to erect buildings of a character more than tem¬ 
porary, separata application should be made to the Committee of Council, as io the 
rase of an ordinary building-giant, by the promoters. • 

In.tV^ jircsent instance, I have to request that you wi-1 cammiiqjcate with the 
managers as to tlie stocK of tools and implements to\^rds the purchase of which 
they seek a grant; and that y^u will transmit the list for consideration, jvith your 
Ueport, in the manner above indicated. ® 

* I liave the honor to &c. 

(Signed) . R. R. W. Lihoen, 
The Hev. 11. H\ HeUairSy ^ • 

Ucr ^Tnjeftttjs Inspector tf S':hoolSo 


Aupenuix (B), 

BIRMINGHAM FRER^INDUSTRIAf. SCHOOL. 

% Stat(fhi€nt taken frotn Annual ' 

•The history of this Institution may be said to date back to 1846, when the Rector 
of St. Philip’s commenced his ent^uiries into the general state of education- in hi;% 
parish, and in consequence of certwn facts then discovered, resolved upon 4he 
establishment of Industrial Schools. • 

B»t it was not until September 1847, that the first meeting for the consideration 
of a permanent plan took place, when the amount of funds announced ns pre- 
vioiHly collected for the purpose of erecting an Industrial School Building was 
472/. 
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In April 1818, the fund had increa|ed tfc "63/, and the Chairnnan of the Com- 
mitlee announced that the Gocernors of King Edward’s School,viewing with favour 
the project of an Industrial School to educate the chiidren of ve^ poor parents free 
of charge, and considering it in some sense an extension of their own system, had 
agreeil to a grant of land ns a site for a school building and play-grounds foi the 
I'ree ludusttial School, in Gem-street. * 

It was then resolved that the Chairman should put himself in communicalion 
witlrthe Socretarysof the Committee of Council on Education, for the purpose of 
obtaining a gran^of money for building. The Goviwnment gave a favourable 
reply to the Hrst application ; and thus ep^ouraged, the Committee ptoceedcd to 
obtain plans and estimatesjewhich being approved of the Privy Council, their 
I-ordships voted a grant of 49.)/. towards the erection of " school-r^pms, work¬ 
shops, laundry, w.'ish-house, kitchen, and mtiStet’s Ijpiise;” these items especially 
marking the kind ofSchoid they desired to assist.* The grant was reported to the 
CommiUec on June 9, 1818, but it was iigt*until 1819 that the building was coiii- 
inencetir ^n the 15th of April, of that year, tlit inscription stone over the principal 
entrance was puTdicl^ laid the Hecordir of the Borough. • • 

At the commencement of IS.'iO, the provisions of the trust deed, approved by the 
Committee of Councif, came into operation. By tire management clauses of that 
deed it is provided that—“ Tire severai^Hectors or Ministers for the time bein*^, of 
' the severjl Parishes or Churches of ISg Alartin, St^Philip, St. Thomas, St. George, 
and all S.rints, and the Pejpeyial Cuiat(*of Bishop Ryder’s Church, for the time 
being, shall have the superintendence of the moral .'illd religious instruction of the 
scholars attcivling the said Stliool“^but in all other respects, the management, 
tTirection, control,(and government of*thc said School and premises, and of the 
funds and endowments ^lercof, and the selection, appointment, and dismissal of 
the schoolmaster and schoolmistresi^ and their assistant, sifall be vested in. and 
^xerciseiT by, a Comiftittec, consistiiig of the said Koctefrs for^he time being of the 
several Parishes and Churcliesaforpsaid, and the MiaisteArf Bishop Ryder’s Church, 
the Mayor of Birmingham, the Recorder, the BaililTand Head Ma.ster of King 
Edward’s School, and of hfteen other ^lersons, being subscribers to the funds ut' 
1/. Is. yearly, or donors of 10/ and upward* at any one payment, of whom the 
Jollowiog shall be the Brst-appointed. Then follow the names of the Committee 
who make this Report to the meeting, and who, having beep in office since the 
commencement of 1S50, are piepaied (such of llfem as are'elected members,) to 
resign their trust into the hands of their roii^itueiits, the Donors and Subscribers 
to the Charify, who at a meeftiig to be held always on the second Tuesday after the 
fii-st day of January in each jear, shall p/oceed to eleef fifteen qualified persons to 
serve on the Committee of Management for the current year. 

The Committee thus constituted, have power under the trust-deed, to make laws 
and bfc-laws for the management of the School and its officers, according as they 
may see fit; Aid it is^abo grtrvnded, that a printed copy of all such laws #,iall be 
sent annually to the Lord President of the Privy (iouncil, and one to the Bishop 
of the Diocese. 

The condition of the .School at present is as follows ;— 

It consists of thrdb depaitmeiits. I. A Day-school for boys and girls above 
seven Jears of age. 2. ‘'ndustrial Classes for both sexes, with the same limitalion 
as to age. 3. An Asylufti for deserted and orphifh children. 

1.—^The first includes all the children attending the Schoolthe sexes being 
tau](lit in separate rooms under a schuoliiia-ler and scl.oolinUtfcss. Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, together with Biblical instruction,and (unless in unypaiti- 
cular case prohibited) the C'mirch CattJehism^ form the staple of the instruction 
given in the Day-sthool. The outlines of geography and Engllsli history occasion- 
ally form an additional subject of instruction to the first class of hoys. Singing 
forms, also, a frequent and happy variety ».i the School instruction. 

At the present time, tng Day-school numbers in daily attendance, 105 ScVio'ars, 
male and female, of which 63 are boys, and 40 girls. ' 

The total number whose names appear on the Register commenced in January 
18^0, is 170, of wham 01 only have beep Sdmitted during the past year. 
03 phitdren have left the school during 1830, and of this number 15 are of those 
admitted during the same year. The total number admitted to the school i*-. its 
different stages since 1846, is about 400. Of those admitted in 1846,there are only 
7 remaining; of those admitted in 1847, there are 12; of 1848, 12; of 1849,»31; 
and of 1850, 46. 
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2. —The? Industrial Department is tft present limited to /iO, viz., 30 boys and 20 

giriH, which number is always kept up by promoti^ day scholars to the vacancies 
made by children leaving •this department of ifie School. The fifty working 
children attend their industrial classes from two to five in the afternoon. These 
children remain for^ten hours a day in the School, and receive two meals, viz., 
dinner at half-past twelve, and supper at five. The amount of subscriptions and 
donations at present preclude^the possibility of extending this interesting depart* 
ment to a large number of children ; but it is to be hoped, tf^at when the Ifechoo 
becomes better known, <1 considerable increase of support wil4 be obtained. The 
boys’ employments are tailoring an## shoemaking. The larger p‘*rtion of the 
clothing and shoes madefy these little artisans, is solfl. at nominal prices to them* 
selvesj^nd they have been always ^couraged to put in from time to time a penny 
or a halfpenny into a clothii% fuuc^ by which means they accumulate, in a longer 
or shorter time, as the case m«y be, enough to purchase a jacket, or pair of trousers 
or shoes, or under ciotliing, (^nade*hfr the girls) and when the subscriber is a 
working boy, subscribing fur bi.s work, he obtaii^ the lyticl^ at a ^>wer price, 
in consideration labour. Very little of the children’s work has been sold out 

of the School during the past year. In former years, as much as 70/, and even 
80A has been added to the income of the School,^by means of the labour of the 
inoustrial classes. During 1850, only 31^; but there is a considerable stock on 
hanil. It should be noticed, tjiat in the* years in which the larger amounts wer^ 
obtained, exertions were used^to obtair^orders fro^ (public institutions; the Blue 
Coat School one year, the Borough Gaol another, supplying employment 
which has not been obtainable during the past year. • ^ * 

In order to render, if possible, the chilmen’s labour remun^ralive in a greater 
degico, the (.’ommiltce •|)ropose# that during the ensuing year tijp tailor's work 
should be discontinlied, “xcept on days appetinted for meiu^ing clothes and that 
basket making shutTld I? * suhstittited for it ;*the latter employment having b€»u 
found more generally p.r<)^uctive. • 

The Committee have had unde^ their consideration the probability of obtaining 
Government aid towards the support of thi? industrial classes ; but a communication 
was made lo the (\>mniittee a f«v months ago by Her Majesty's Inspector of 
Schools, to the clVect that the Committee of Council were, on rellection, disinclined 
to give eru ouragegrient to classes in wliich any sort of industrial labour but that 
employed in tlie cnlfivation of flio soil was taught. 7'he Committee have been very 
desirous to meet the matured desig|is of tlie Committee of Council in this resi>ect, 
but the dilliculties which lie in the way^ of acroinplisning their wish are great. Still 
tlu^y arc not w ithout hop? that they may yet be able to try the experiment. 

3. —The asylum is intended to accommodate 15 or 20 boys, and the same number 
of guIs, of the deserted or orphan class, and the Committee are anxious that the 
public should understand that any such children will he received, if oflieiwise 
qualii^ d. upon the paymient in advance of 8/. per an^um, l^r wliicfl sum the Com- 
initieo undertake to lodge, \j#ard, clothe, and educate them from the age of seven 
to lo yeai>. inclusive. Cue hoy has been received during the present month into 
thi.s ilepaitu.ient, and the Committee have every expectation that snch an institu¬ 
tion will b<‘ found a most useful addition to the many ex»^llent chanties of the 
town, Wlieie the payment is beyond the means of on4 individual, tvvo*or more 
iniglit well unite to bear the exfense of placing a poor orphan or destitute child 
in a situation which, \yth God’s ble.ssing, cannot fail to rescue it from the greatest 
<lani;er and misory. iVny child residing within a radius of t\y> miles froffi St. 
Phiri[)'s Cliurch is eligibie for admi.ss^on to this department. 

'fhe Coinmittei' report that the progrest ot*l!ic School has liccn marked by the 
greatest order and regularity, under*tbe superintendence of the master and Matron, 
^3r. and Mrs. Tliomas. ^n the Schoofk tlio children liave been attentive, orderly, 
arnl obedient to tlieir teachers, and ha’tc made very fair in ogress. In the industrial 
< laHsii.s there has been e.ptal diliv, cnice and tirderly beha*«ur. The attendance has 
beeu vary gooil, t sjjecially on the jiart of the boys ; ami the behaviour of all the 
children, both in and out of School, has been marked by the most pleasing ducili*^^ 
ami propiiety’. 'I'hcy a)>pear, on® a^d all to like their school and their teacljprsT 
ami the panmts and fjiemls are generally found to appreciate the advauyigeif 
alVoided to their young relations. 

'I*ljree boys have been appi enticed during the past year to respectable tradesmen 
for seven yeais, viz., two shoemakers, and one tailor, and of these the Committee 
have the best reports. Seven other boys have left the Scliool, in order to assist 
their parents iu the trades they haveloanit in the industrial classes. • 

VOl.. II. G 
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About one-third of tlii* iiotiitoes were spyilcd by the disease; tlie carrots ami parsnips wcic a failure: and tiie pcits were killed by the mildew. 
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CUUINGTON IMDUSTUIAL SCHOOL. 


Expenses for One Year ending October 
1850. 


Tlie Master’s salary* * 

Boys* wages • 

Boys* board and lodging 
Extra labour 
Ex])en8e8 of pigs . * 
Manure bought . 

'I'ools, &c* . . • 

Seeds, plants, &c., bo\igbt 
New building, b.irn, and pig 
styes 

Expenses of taking to nev 
gardens • . 

Bent . • . 


jC s. 
‘13 0 

31 17 
• 23 6 

17 7 

2:> 15 

12 


2^f) 

19 9 

V « 

' 33 0 0 


13 


Income/ yor One Year ending October 
' 1850. 


Garden stuff sold 
Wheat and beans 
Pigs sold . .. 


£ H. 

90 19 
16 17 
38 18 


d. 

5 

0 


13 *12 

11 7 


• 

T.ital 

. 233 

19 

10 ' 


Deduct Income 

. 152 

1 1 

5.U1 




.5 



£132 14 34 


vi'gefji^les, consumed Ity llie boys, who 
^ aie l)i>artle(l. ♦ ♦ 

Some iinprovemoots*are prof^)se(l for next year; two*eottages,^lose to the gar-^ 
den, have been faften on a S(*ven year'*'lease, and finnished for the accommodation* 
of the lays; so (iftt, I'oi tho future, almost all the boys ^dll be boartfed witl'^he 
ma>ter, • - - 


IIAGLEV C^\1U)KNIN(t ACCOUNT 

Chas, D.M.ioe. 

»SV*f/j Sow tie 


Feb. 7. 4 peek of early potatoes » ^1 
„ 1 pint of beans ^ . .9 

I pint of jieas • .0 

1 peck of Irish apples . 1 


d. 

0 

24 

3' ! 
3 


I Jieceived for C/'"}). 

I July 28^ Early potatoes 

1 ])eek of beans* • • 

,, 1:4 l‘*'<'-k of pe;i9 • 

Oct. 19. S pecks of potatoes, at Sr/. 


A. d, 
1 6 
0 5 

1 0 

5 4 

8 3 


H. CiiowLi>. 


Seeds. 


April. 4 peek of iish-leaf kidneys 
•4 of liisfi ap|iles 

X Kf i>r rtliittll 


•Inly. 

% 


■y i>7.. ot onion 
lafttueo .seeil 
Uatlisli seed 
Broad beans 
Savoy plants 
Turnip seotl 


2 8 

Have grown no carrots this^eaj^; they 
di<l 80 badly last. 


^lonetj Received. 


June. Uadishes 

,, faMtucos . . 

,, (53 lbs. of early Icitlueys 

• ,, I ^ peek of beans 
Aug. 'ruinips, 24 ] ocks 
3 S«‘pt. d.] pecks of lalo potatoes 
3 Nov. Savoys , . 

1< Dec. Onioi 4 p . 


Deduct 
Profit . 


d. 

8 

54 


0 6 

0 9 

3 0 

0 7 

0 10 

11 11 
2*8 

. 9 3 


The profits are not so great as they would 
have bem, as the frost killed the broculi. 

u 2 
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WllMAM HorKINS. 

1850 , Motify for SfftfsA 

Ft*b. 7. of \Viml.'{i>r boansf. 
„ 11. ^ pc'ck of ji5li-!tMf kill- 

uoys • 

»» 18- i peck of jnetfy Ht‘((y‘s 

,, ‘J.’), Ditto ditto « 

Marclfld. J oz. of < nioii st’oil 
,, IS. ^pt'ck oC oarly bliu‘8 , 

July 9. llroooli plants • 

Oct. 10. Cabbage plants . » 


^ ' 

s. (1.; 1850. JMoncy Jxccfived. 

0 3 Marcli 10. D iuoli 

Jnno. 20 lbs. of j'otafocs 
1 3 JiiJv. b'O Ili.s. iljltu • 

0 5 ,♦ Ib'ans • . 

0 5 /\sli-It‘af kidneys , 

0 2 Nov. I’otatoes . • 

0 4 ,, Onie.is • 

0 0 ■ f' 

0 4 


jC 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


s. 

0 

2 

4 

I 

1 

0 

I 


d. 

0 

H 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 


Total . .38 

Tiieso potatoes arc very jiood croppers, 
and tit to ^et up almost as soon as tlie asli- 
leaf kidnovo. 




—— 



' Ainoniii 

.10 

0 


Deduct 

. ti a 

•■5 


I>. o> t ' . 

. f 0 10 

10 


(iLOKOF. InSTONKS. 


Moiifij fniulfur .SV‘C(/.v. 

». ,1. 

Ii,'< t'lvrr/ /'or CrolK 

s. 

d. 

March 0 A pint of hoans 

0 2 

Jnlv 2^. 3 of pota’oes . 

. tl 

(> 

• » -d, j peih; of 'rewkeshmy's . 

1 0 

Auj'. 2. 2 lbs. of ditto 

. 0 

1 

Ap-il 3. \ ]H‘<*h of ditto, saved 


Sep. 13. Cabl)i|;e . 

2 

f> 

^ from <i.cd. 


,, 1 baj^^ of pof.itoos 

. 5 

(» 

{ICC*, ol'white i-ius « 

1 0 

,, liai' of little ones 

. 1 

6 

., pt» c.ibliace I bulls 

An^''. 10 brocoli 

0 a 
0 a 

Heains, seed . 

. a -1 

Aiiiuunt . • 


Deduct 

« 2 




Profit . 

. (> 


GroHr.E Uowj:. 

See 1 Sunn. 

.V. d. 

Ix'‘r('irtd. 

tf. 

(/. 

I'tb. 12, 1 ^ peck of ])i(latoes . 

1 3 

Juno. 1 1 peck of peas 

, ] 

0 

1 cli. 0. 1 ))int of p'-.is 

(1 5 

,, 3 peck', of be ins , 

. 1 

3 

,, 1 pint of Ije.uis . • 

0 3 

July. 3 pei ks of :i'-ii-Iea\es 

. 3 

4) 

Feb. 26. 1^ peck vt’pol. Hues . 

0 lo 

Sept. 7 peck", ol' i.an^'-iip pot. 

Joes 4 

-•s 


2 !> 

» 

Deduct 

9 

. 2 

1 1 

9 

• 


Prulit • • 

. 7 

2 


• Ai'i'KNnix M)). 

DUOlTWIOIl PKNNV HANK., 

<r 

'J'rustees* 

^’’'Mward SmiHi, Ksq., Ma\or. • 

Itov. J. 'rophani. T. Tomkins, ICsij. Mr. W all. 

Kev. W. L(m. J, llolyoako, liMp IMr. II. Allen, Jnii, 

. J. ('urtk-r. Ksip T. G. ‘Sinitlt, 1><|.'' Mr. E. Smith. 

VS. 'I'omliSj Ik<|. 

Mr. 1\. Smith, Honoranj Seorvlarij 

4'he object of tliis Hank is to create and foster habits of regularity and fm^al 
economy, by givin*,^ facilities for, and in.lucin- deposits of, tlie somlle.st sums of 
money, repayable on demand, or with interest at the end of each half-year. 
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l^U I.^S. 

1. That tho Bank ahall he xjnder the entire diree/ion ami control of not less than 
three Trii^tees who shall aA as Maimi'crs, an j that no Trustee or Manager shall 
ilerive any cjnt>luint*nt wliatevcr tlien*!rom. 

'2,. Til.it a (h'laral* .Meetin;^ ot ilie Trustees (throe to form a fjuoriim.) shall lie 
hold annually, on the secomi Monday in Oeceinber, t«> recoivo a report of the pro- 
cee<lin;^s and stc'ifctm'nt of accounts for the joist year, and %> ck'ct d'rusteos ly any 
other odicors that may he deeine«l necessary t‘> conduct the liusiness of the Bank. 

d. I'hat th<r Trustees AuiU at any lime sanction an investi;;aflon of all the hooks 
and transactions of the Bank, by an ai^tor duly apj>oyited by tlie depositors at any 
properly constituted mee^nj'; .one-fifth of their number bein^ present; such inves- 
tieiafioifto he made at tlie exwni'e tliose re(piiilnt; it, 

1. 'I’haf tlie weekly deposrts received shall he placetl in tlic Broitwich Savings 
Bank, on tin? next Savings Ihiffk day.jfo the account of the Droitwich Benny Bunk; 
hut asuniciont sum m.iy he retained to fneet weekly repayments. • 

-j. Tliat the Ha^k^hall he open for hi*,ines3 every iloii'la.^ fi'(;*n 11 A 1 o’clock, 
in the forenooiij whAi persons of all both sexes, and every class, may become 

<lej)osiro>s. 

Ni) person shall deposit less tlian a penny at dne time, or more tloui \52 in a 
year. whole amount may he withdra»^n, at any time, on demand, in onlinary* 

circumstances; but witli a view to j)revegt ifcpositors fimm rn ikini^ any iu^piojjer use 
of this jnivlle^e, it shall he (^^ion.il with the ManHijc^s to insist iip^n a sutiicient 
notice, to enahie tlnar. to witlnbaw deposits from the ^Jroitwich Savinj^s Bank. 

7. Every dej>c;sitor shall be furnislied a Bass Book, free of expense, in whiMi"' 
all deposits shall be entered, and no money will lie receive<l or j^id unless the book 
is produced. Any ylepiJkitor re(|^iinng^ a second l.'ooU, in *conse<juei1l*e iif the first 
heiii;; lost or spuiled^shall pay fonrpence for tlie same. • • 

H. Tlie interest accruii\^ on the who e of tfle dejiusits placed in the I)roitwi<^i 
Saviuj^s B.ink, at the end of each tialf-year, hePlyi' the JOth dav <>f May, and the 
2Uth day of November, shall he addetl ty the account of each depositor whose 
de|)osit shall amount to Twenty SlnH|n;;s and upwards, in j)rojiortion to the time and 
amount of such ileposit; hut no les? amount will he entitled to interest, nor any 
amount whatever, if witlnlrawn hehire the end of f.acli h.df-year. * 

h. The Trustees ftlvdl reserve yut of the interest arisiii:;- from the ilejiosits in the 
Savinj^s Bank such an amount as will defray the rent «)f an (lllice, Slalioneiy, and 
BrintuiLT, or otlier incidental exj^ca-^s, absolutely J*ecessary for cftryui:^ on the 
business of the B.ink, • 


Api>enuix (E). 

- • • 

The Industrial School at llristoi is in connoetion with the Bristol and Clifton 
Haijired S<diool Society ; patron, tin* Bishoji of the Diocese. The l)oy-< of the In¬ 
dustrial School are reijuired every mornine: to brin^ a cortilicafe of their attendance 
tlie previous evonin^^ atone of the five bhlucational Sclioyls of the Society* which 
are ojien fi om 7 to t) every oveimij^, except Saturday : in addition to which they 
receive an hour's relii^imis instruction every morning at the Industrial Scliool. 

The Humberts at jir^ent limited tooU; the aver.i^a' attendance is about ^4 : 
they are employed five and a half hours in the day, in seivc and g^arden net-making; 
boot and shoe making and meiuUng, affd o^kuiti-pickfiig : about dO at net-making, 
d at shoe-making, anil the remaindet (on first admission) in oakum-pieking. The 
profits upon their work ar#about d/. pet montli. Formerly, rewards in amcles of 
clothing were, given quarterly to tliose w^o liad been regular in attemhirice, diligent, 
anti w%lI-behaved ; a certatii number of goSd marks efttitling a boy to a propor- 
tiynate reward ; of late it lias been thouglu bettor, with a view to encourage induS’ 
try, and induce the habit of looking to the work of their own hands for their 
support, to give them a certain stafed remunera-tion for their work, and the plan l^as* 
been to give them half of the profits^of their daily labour, after the first penny, 
which is reservetl to go towards the expenses of their maintenance : the mu^ey 
earntfd by the boys is to be laid out in the purchase of clothing, at very reduced 
prices, or in other ways for the benerit of the boys, at the discretion of the 
Committee, 

They receive three meals in a day, of cocoa, rice-milk, bread and cheeset meat- 
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soup, pudding, &c., varied a lutle fronr day to day : at a cost as nearly as may bo, 
of one shilling a head per uceK* 

Three homeless boys are prondod with lodging, as ^ ell as board, in the bouse of 
the Suporlntondont, which is within the walls of the premises, and which has aecom- 
inodation for more than twice that number. The btaff of othcers consists of the 
Chief Superintendent, who gives tlie religious instruction in the morning, and has 
the general manag^mofit of tlie estahlishineiit; but ke is employed also partly us a 
Scripture reader, and partly, as master of one of the Society's evening seliools, and 
so can give but a Kmited amount of personal iUttendancc^al the Industrial School ; 
under him, his son conducts the school, rfifd teaches boot and hboe-making ; the 
net-making is taught by a ipialified mistress. A ch^inger'n the management is now 
being made ; a Superintendent from tbe'rrai!>.h)g-so|j Ool at Uatteisea, reeon'miended 
by Mr. Tufnell, is engaged, who will liavt* l!\o management of tiu* institution, am! 
teacli shoe making ; and a net-maker from Cornwari, with bis w'lte and family, are 
to eomhTct the department of net-making, ,.nd attend to tlie victualling, cooking, «Suc. 
Both pavf.es aroto reside on the [ireiu sesr wbicii are very eoinniodious. On Sun¬ 
day, thv-'boy?^ come to !>reakfasf» and have an hour's religious instruction, and an* 
then taken to the District ('hurch; they come .icain to tlie school at liab-past 2, 
leceive religious instruction for an hour and a lialf, get a dinner of bieadajjd <:b‘'ese. 
and are dismissed. » 

Destiti^.ion is the prime <pia1iticatio*ii* for adinisrion ; a large proportion of the 
bo\s are fatii^rless. Tlie Oon;*nitlce of Council hav»; made a grant this ye ar of 8/. 
towards the rent. r 


Ai’CKNnrx (C,'V ^ i 

$ 

, Ch,'l(cnh>r^'i Tiaini/.ij IMotle/ Srhoofsy 

/ 21 Ftfl/ruaty, li>dl. 

Hr.vERKNi) Avn DKMt Sin,-- ' 

In conducting inv school, I always ond/.avour to follow out the piincijde of 
^intorcs'ieg the bo\ s tliemsuK cs. as much as jio'.sible, in the ImsinO's ot the s< liool ; 
and for this reason I lesolvcil, some tnontlis ago, to adopt a Migeest'on otMi. 
Abbot’s, in his ‘‘Teaeher,’* ami form a roininittec ufboy>, ehcli eritiusti'tl with par¬ 
ticular dntie^pand all expected to exert tliernsidves in promoting llie gencr.i.' welfare 
of tile srliuol? First of a!) 1 i ji])oinl<'d my pd pil-tea< hers ti' eei i.iiii cla.ss<*s id' duty : 
mie has cliargc of all re uling-books, slati s. ( I'pv-ltook*., pens. \ c., and of .ill >ta- 

tionery: lie being exjierted to keep accuiate accounts ol our i‘\peniiit on* in this 
ileparlment. arid toseeiliat no class is exlr.ivaganr in tin* use of tlic ait,i les umK-r 
his chargi' : another pupil-teacluT stes that black hiKirils, maps, Ac., arc clean, and 
in good coi ditloii : myothcr, lias charge of the windows, lisvs, \ entilatiun, \i:., ami i'. 
responsible for the geneial tidiness and comfoit of the room. 

This jireliminary step at once took a great deal of care and drudgery out of my 
hands. If anything was amiss, / /inew at once tn whose province (fn matter /oy, and 
whom tu blame. ' 

1 tht?n tbougVit that t<*ie labour tlius imposetl n])on eacdi ]>uj)ibtea« ber might with 
advantage be transferred to certain oflicers selected from among the boys, in reward 
for good <*onduct, and appointed to act for a fortnight umjer their respei tivo )>upil- 
teSchers : these last being instructed to keep nj) an active, supcrvi.sion, and to hold 
themselves the really responsible parties, if anything went wrong. Two ofKcers 
under each, and an additional two^'actTug as my oOicers, and called censors,” were 
elected; all, especially the censors, being bojs of established good character. All 
matters in the school are under the charge of the censd.s ; they observe and rejiort 
upoTi the behaviour of the other officers, > eep a daily register of late-comers, and 
report on the condwcVoi all the boys in school, play-ground, church, niwl in the 
streets ;—all reports being in writing. The other oflicers arc expected to render«all 
the assistance they can in their several classes, bringing and taking away books, 
spates, ^tc. All the oflicers together form, a'committee, with which, at certain 
periods, 1 and rny pupil teachers meet, and <liscus8 the afl’airs of the school,—read¬ 
ing over the reports slipped into the Uoport-box <luring the week,—enquiring 
about absentees,—and how the classes have progressed lately in this and that branch, 
&c.; bad grammar and incorrect spelling, in the reports, are of cour.se com¬ 
mented upon, and noticed as particularly to be avoided by^ ojpeern. 

It i'o impossible for me to de8cril>c the good efieett this plan has alreiuly produced. 
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The order of the school is better, andiccepn bo without much trouble on my part* 
The conduct and cleanlincHS of the biiys are iifiprovcMl, for tlie oflicera are re¬ 

quired to be examples in all^i rifipects to the srhoiji ; and many a good hoy, with 
some; glaring fault in his character nevertheless, as a want of punctuality for 
instance, has hcen elTectually cured of it, by being created an oflicer. It answers 
well, also, as opening out a nystem of rewards, L.ach pupil-t(*a<-her can exnihit his 
approval of a hoy’s ludiaviour hy projiosing him as one of his oflicers, and even as a 
fit candirlale for the ollice of Censor, Tluj first censor isappo^ited hyniyseli'; the 
second hy the retiring oflicers; and the others hy the pupil-teachers, having first 
obtained niy permission. AH their^^iiies arc entered in a book kept for the 
purpose. ^ • 

'J'he iioift plan which r mcufioiicd to you is that of laying out, at the hoginnitigof 
every (quarter, what work is S quirt#! to he tione in all the elasses, and.in every sub¬ 
ject, (luring the ^puirtor. Tl^s plan is put up on a board ; and on the same boar<l 
<‘Vory pnpil-tciicluT is instructed to «uj^ix, eveiy Monday murning, a plan of that 
portion of the (piarler's work \Thi«li he purposes getting through dur’nig^tlie week. 
This plan has, l«tl^nk, very obvious oi^antagcs; wtftrk is aKvaj^ hettc* done, and 
more ((f it (lone too, when it is all laid out l)eforehand. I enclose a ci/py of my 
present rpiarter's plan, and one or two of th(‘ piipil-tcacher’s plans for tins week, 

third plan, wliich I submitted to your nutfee, and of whitb you were kind 
enough to rt (piest an account, has rt'l’c^r^mcc? to tlio priraie s/itfitea of my pupiV 
tea( hers. The enclosed Table is a c(j^>y of those which are to be fifted up next 
week. I'veiy Saturday e #’tiing the pupil reviews Tiis week's sti^ies, ami then 
draws out tins Tabh^ for the next week, in a booR provided for him. 'I'he fiist 
column CDiit.iins the immhers of the ilep.i^tmenls into which range of studT^s 
divided ; eohunn second, tlie nainos of lliose d(Apartments ; column third, the numhei 
of lionrs which he Aiteuds to de\\te to each during the week. Theit follow columns 
for eacli day, divided by AiagonaXUnes, In each of the upflcr corners he marks, on 
Saturday evening, with pencil, thekime each (l.w to he spent in each sulject. Tlien, 
with ink. he marks the woik for Sy^ndav ; on Sunday evening, witli ink, tlie work 
for Mond i\% and so on; then, at the cIiac of each day, he marks in tlie ioiver 
corner':, wh.it time he actually haj spent in each depaitment. In the same way, 
the lime spiuit in reviewing, and the boors of ri'-ing each morning, are noted, with 
gruieral jvmaiks at the end. and the total number of hours spent during the wet^. 
Beside', this, the pufiil-teaelier r('ipiired to write a short diary’ of his studies, and to 
submit the whole to my inspection every week. All Uiis writing and diawing out 
Tables is made an exercise in peiiiRaii'hip and ctRiiposition. Its ^idvantages aie, 
that it en-ihlcs me to takR cogni/once of the liabits of industry and .steady’ jierseve- 
rance of my pupils; or, hy encouragement and advice, to lead them to these, if 
necessary. It also ensures regulaiity’ in the performance of home-oxen’ises, and in 
the pieparaliun of tlie lessons given out. • 

• • ^ I am, &c« 

lirv, //. //' /ie//air.s. ^ (Signed) Joux Sutcliffe. 
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QUAUTlilVS WORK, I'ROM CHRISTMAS 1S50 ’l(VKAS1T,H Isjl. 

Subjects. 

• 

1st Class. 

r* 



Scripture* ♦ 

1st Class —' L')vo- 
(his, Joshua, anc 
Acts ot’ (lit 
Apostles. 

Same as first. 

i # 

d'Aodnstxnd A( t> 

Acts *‘(if the 

Apostles. 

Catechisra. 

Catgclii^m, MvtljSanu* a*, I.sT 
Scrijiture piools.l Class, 
to end ot Coti.-j 
inandiiieuts. 

The whole 

eh;sm, wadi 
Lxpiuuation. 

Same as Jr<l 
Class. 

Heading * • 

In Course—Sec¬ 
tion 1st. <> « 

Ri Seioncos— 

*tory of Man. 
fron? page llT 
en<l. ^ 

In SeiiVs—Sec- 
• tiou 11. 

,■ 

'ITdrd IL .iding 
Ikipk, Seciiun 

11. 

/ ; . 

Set.'ud Heading 
Book. p'Jges 

9 to 20. 

i^rammar. 

' 

Bromhy’s (Jratn- 

mar, Paits I. 

and II. — Jl 

Hides in Svutax. 

■ 

Learf. P.iit 1.. 
a'ld Section 1 
and 2 of Pai { 

"• ' 1. 

.joaru fiom 

Heading Ia-s- 
son>, Nouiis. 
A'ljvctives, 
Pronouns, and 
\ erbs. 

No\iii, Adjec¬ 

tive, and I’ro- 
noun. 

Ktymology. 

Preti.xes and Al- 
fixes, with 

Latin Huois 

from Course. 

Prelixes and Af¬ 
fixes. and ii.'i 
the Itoots in 
the Senes. 

% 

L 

• • 

Geography 

For Galleiy [,cs* 
sons—Great liri- 
tliin : Si) livaiK.. 
Chap. 1 and 2 : 
M.Leod's, pages 
1 to 21,. 

G.ihery Les¬ 
sons Great 

Britain : Me. 
Lcod’s, pages 
1 to 21. 

Gallery Les¬ 

sons— Ontiim- 
of I'.urin e, 

esj/ocially 
Kiigland aiiti 
Scudand. 

S.iine iis dril 

Class. 

Sana* as Jid 

('l.iss. 

History' . . 

fn 1 

James II. to Vic¬ 
toria. 

List of Kings, 
and Helgn of 
George 111. 

Coinppuiifl U ii^es 

Uedut;tion, 
and Sim.’de 
Proportion, 

List of Kings. 

Arithmetic.: 

Reduction, Proporr 
tion, Fraetujiis. 
and Practice. 

Simple and 

('ompoimd 
HuUs. 

I'onr Simple 

Holes. 
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WEEK'S EXERCISE, FROM FEBRUARY 17 TO 21, 1851 

• ♦ 


Class. 


SiMurrt’UK.—A<t« of t]*e Aj) 08 tlo.s, 1st and 2nd Chapters. 

C.vnxiiisM.—Dccalof^uo, with proofs. 

Gkammah. Parts of Speech. •Syntax. Six rules, from lU-'v. ^C. II. Broinb^‘s 
Grammar. 

IIisToitv.—Quocii Anne. bTvont.s. • 

Ivi ^ Moi.iMiY.—Sixly Koots, from Mcfhillo^'s Course. 

Auu'iiMKne.*—Compound ^^^ultlullcation and Division, 5?imj)1e and Compound Pro¬ 
portion. M ^ 

Gi:nouAi’M>.—In S«dlivan*.«i, Chajiter o. Tuikey and Circece. 

Hkaoim;.— In McCulloch’s Coui^e, fron^ paj^o 1 to 0. In Sciences : Part of ^‘His¬ 
tory of Man.” • ^ • # 

■Nly as^Islant ^.Tolin*H#iund) to perform ilfb abov'o exertfise?, uiftl w(M< wltl? myself 
in the lii^hcr hranches of ctlucation. 

, r^ii^ned; WlMdAM WHlTi:, Toucher. 


WKKK'S EXKUCJISK, FROM FKHUUAUY 17 TO 21, iSol. 


umber, gender, case, &c. 


tntf Class, ^ 

Sciiirxi'RE.—Acts, the 6tli and 7tli Clilpters. ^ 

C.ATKiniisM.—Haplisinal \'ow, with .ScrJ)turc Proofs. 

Ri:.\I>iN<;.—In Series, from page 8 to 10. 

(iKAM.MVR. —Nouns and l^ronouus, with 
KtY-Moi.ouy. — In Serit%,4rom **1.“’ 

Cl icon UA iMiv.—The province of l.einster, 

Ili8ToK\.—Tlie l^l.intagenets, with date^ • 

AuiTiiMKTio.—Compound Minltiplication. 

My assistant (James Freeman) to perform the same exercises as 1st Class, and to 
work witli myself in llie higher branches. 


(Signed) 


JAMES GRAHAM, Tearfltr. 


WEEK’S EXERCISE. PJIOM EEBUUARV 17’T0 21,1851. 


^CRii*Ti:ui:.—From 12th to loth Chapter of Exodus, prepare to I8ih for next 
Monday. $> ♦ 

CkATi'X'MisM.—From Relief to end of CouiT^andments, with explanation. 

Rka[)I>%.—F rom page 70, se^ion 2, to page 77? 

CirRAMMMt.— D'arn from readirtg Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, and Verbs, 
Gkouraimiy. —Outlines of Scotland. 

H isroitv.—From IVilliam flie CoiMji^'ror to Richard I. 

Ahitiimktic, —Compound Addition coitlimicd. • 

My.assistant (J. Smith) to prepare same lessons as Ist Class, and to work with fhe 
in Arithmetic, Geography, &c. 


(Signed) 


WILLIAM WILSON, Ttacher. 
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^UPIL TfeACHERS’ 

PLAN OF STUDIES FOR WEEK. FROM'SATURDAV" EVENING, 
FKRRUARY 22, TO SATURDAY EVKMNC;, MARCH 1. 
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The objects of the Warwick and Leamingloii Sclioolmasters’ 
Association are tlyis stated in a passage of this year’s Re|)ort:— 

In consequence of the hij'h standard of qualification set up by the Committee 
of Council of Kducation, for insfstcrs of National and other ssdmq^ls, it is necessary 
that the masters should^make themselves fully acquainted with the various 
branches of knowledj;e specitied in th-a Minutes of the Committee of Council on 
Kducation. In order to this, an accurate knowledge of arithmetic, grammar, j^eo- 
graphy, j^pcfed and profanfc history, algebra, land-surveying, levelling, and men¬ 
suration, is ahsolutelif necetmart^ Several of the schoolmasters of this part of War¬ 
wickshire have on^y a partial acquaintance with some of these subjects’ and desire 
to increase their inroniiation by meetiqg together at stated perio<is, when tliey may 
assist each other by mutual insh'ucj^ion,^ and occasionally obtain the advice and 
direction of those ^h||iniay countenance tiieir efforts, a#»d fully qiMlify tlwemselves 
ill the sulijects for examination at the yearly inspection.” 

^ho Rules arc as follows :— , 


“ 1. Tliat this be an Association for the mutual improvement of schoolmasters, 
whose schools are in connexioit with tlx^^'fiurch of Englainl, as c«'itiflbd by the 
clergyman of the parish; an|^^hat it be called ‘'I’fte AVarwick and Leamington 
Church Schoolmasters* Association.' • 

“ 2. Th.it the admission of any schoolmaster, wishing to belong tfb this Society^' 
be proposed and seconijed by two members, and the election be decided by 
a majority of the maiibers present; and that the admissioti fee be 6r/. 

“ d. That a Secret#.y DetfippoimYd annually, whose duty sl^all i;e to transact tlie 
general business of the AsKociationI and act as*librarian. • 

4. That a Treasurer he ay)>nintLd annually,^o rcce-ive through the Secretary all 
subscriptions and donations, and toVay the^curreiit expenses. 

5. That an annual meeting be Jeld. when a Report of the proceedings of the 

Association, and the Treasurer’s account, (the said account having been audited,) 
shall be presented, • 

Ck That the aii^mil meeting ie held .iltornafely at Warwick and Leamington in 
the month of May, when the memhers shall attend the church, after which, dine 
together at an exjiense n<d exceeding^.v. and thzrf the V icar of liiy parish where 
the meeting sliall take pliAe, he solicited to give an address and to t.ike the chair 
on the occasion ; also that the clergy and friend.s of the Association be invited to 
attend. 


‘‘ 7. That a quarterly subscription of one shilling be paid by each membe^in ad- 
vance^ and that the subscription commence from the 1st of May, 

“ S. 'I'hat no money be ejn'ended except l)y ordei^of tl*u members in meeting 
assembled, when four, at least, must be present. 

‘‘ 9. That any two members of the Associaiion may call upon the Secretary to 
convene a Special Meeting ; and that at all meetings of the ^Association, a chairman 
shall be appointed to preside (except when tlie Patron, a Vice-Patron, or P/esident, 
shall be present to take the chai^}. * 

*• 10. That the meetings of the Association be held alternately at the National 
School Uoum^* Warwick and Leamington, on every third Saturday throughoq^ the 
year, at 12 o'clock ; and that four form a quorum. 

11. That the selection of books bn ei^ruated to • Committee, consisting of the 
President, Treasurer, and Secretaryt and two other members of the Association, who 
shall be appointed at tli# annual mee^ng; and that all books so selected shall be 
approved of by the Patron, or two, at l^ast, of the Vice-Patrons^^ 

“«I2. Ttiat each meeliag of (he Association begin angji end with a form of prayer, 
selected fiom the Book of Common Prayer, to be read hy^he Chairman. 

* 13. That the minutes of the preceding meeting having been read and con- 

tinned, a paper be read by a number, and the rest of the time devoted to discus¬ 
sion'; both the paper and discussiiii to be on School subjects. The subject oi the 
paper to be announced at a previous meeting. ^ 

^ 14. That any member leaving his situation, and removing to a distance of 20 
miles, shall be entitled to receive books equal in amount to ouc^half of his sub¬ 
scription. 

“ ir». That any member neglecting to attend the meetings at the time and place 
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appointed, or send a written reason to Mie Secretary before such meotinjj com¬ 
mences, to pay a fine of sixiynce.'* 

Its operations are thus described in the Report for 18o0:— 

For the information of those unacquainted wilti the same, the Association was 
established in Mav 1848, for the ‘ nmtual iinprovomcnt o» schoolniasteis, whose 
schools are in connection with the Church of Cugluud.* d’he nu'otiM"s of tlic 
Association have^been held rc^’ularly every'three Iveeks, alternately, at the War- 
wic^k and Leamington National Scliuols, when papers of an educational character 
(compiled hv the .ievoral members themgelves) have been road ; tlie various subjects 
advanced have been discussed, tlie several branches of education ie<piired by tho 
Committee of Council of lalucation have been studied, and all with the same desire, 
on the part of the members, as expressed iiutho l|j>t Report, viz , th.il they might 
acquire the best views and means whereby they ini'^dit promote Uu* sound education 
of the children committed to their care, and also that they might become better 
qualilJ i themselves to till the importafil st^tio.is assigned to them, viz., lliat of 
trainingiup th' yemig to do their du'y ‘ in that state unto which it shall 

please God to call them.’ With respect to the promise made in the last Report, 
that it was purposed that extra attention should be paid to the Idth Ride of the 
Association, the Secretary feels great pleasure in being able to shew that tin* said 
promise bus been fulfilled, by having it in bis power to lay before the members .and 
friends of the Association a list of the subjects on which papers have been read to 
the Association during thc^pc d year, which at oncc.-ltews that it is a good one, and 
that some pVogress has been made in the right direction. The following is the list 
of subjects c.i which papers have b'en read:—1. On ‘ Kngli''h (iiammar and 
Paraphrasing,* by Mr. Newnbam, of TIill. *2. On * The,Geography of Kurope,’ by 
Mr. J. E. Ba'ier, of Snitterlield. 3. On ^ Astronomy,’ by il. liaker, of Lea¬ 
mington. 4. On ^Church History,’ and o, oi ‘ Agriaui'tutv I Chj'mistry,’ by Mr. 
^own, of Napton. (». On ‘ Redigious Teachiag,' by litr. Hunter, of fdaverdon. 
7. On ‘ Physical Geography.’ by Mr. AVyver, iV Warwick. 8. On ‘ Music,’ by ^Ur. 
Southam,of Fretton. 9. On ‘ The Rites and Curemonies of tho Apostolical Age.’ by 
Mr. J. E. Baker, t.f Snitterfiold. 10. On *■ ncient Geography.’ by Mr. Baker, of 
I.eamiiigton. 11. On *l)raumg,’ by Mi. Fretton, of 8outham. 12. On ‘ 'I'he 
Reform.ition in England,’ by Mr. Holton, of Warwick. The Association would lierc 
tender their grateful thanks to the Rev. Herbeit Hill, of the-<..bllege, IVarwick, lor 
an interesting r-.ectnrc delivered before the A-^sociation, on ‘ English Literature 
ami they also beg to express.the hope that c^nv friends may be lound during the 
coming year fo assist in u simd.tr way. In reference to .he working of the Associa¬ 
tion, tlie Secretary beg^. to mention one point especially winch has been, and still 
muit be, prodticlive ot much n-al good. It is that of members arranging set.s of 
uselnl ipiestfons on school subjects, and laying them before the Associaiion, in 
order That each memljer may have an opportunity' of solying them in the ’itervul 
that elapses between tbe mo.dings. In this way the whole of the information that 
can be obtained on the subjects by the various meltibers, is brought before the 
whole, and leading, as it doeM, to mach discussion, must nc«*essarily lend greativ to 
the mutual improvement of the members. In the la-^t Report it was staliMl, tliat 
the ojierations of the Society had been much hindered for want of lunds. In this 
respect theie has been a decided improvement during the past year, caused in tho 
first place by an inrrea'>e of subscriptions, and, in tlie second, by the kindness of 
the Committee of Council of Education, in allowing the Associat'on to purchase 
books at reduced prices, thereby causing an advance towards obtaining that most 
important desi<ieratom, a ‘ Scboolma ters’ L brary.” 


Api'Endix (HJ. 

OXFORD DlbCESAN BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

•Subscription to the following terms of union are required :— 

‘ I declare. That in the above-named school (or schools) 

“ 1. The childlen are to be instructed in the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, and in the Liturgy and Catechism of the Established 
Church. 
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“ 2. With respect to such inrtructiqn, the schools are to be 
subject to the superintendence of the parochial clergymen. 

“ 3. The chihlren are to be regularly assembled for the pur¬ 
pose of attending Divine service in the parish church, or o'.h<'r 
place of worship unrler the Establishment, unless such reason be 
assigned for their noe-attendance as is satisfac'ory to the mana¬ 
gers of the schooj. ^ 

“ 4. The masters and mw/resscs are to be members of the 
Cliujch of Englarrd. 

•“ 5. A Report on^he sj,ate and progress of the schools is to 
be made at Christmajp in every year, to the Diocesan IBoard ; 
and the schools are, with th^ consent ot the managers, ^ be 
periodically inspected By persons appointeij eithe^ b 3 i.the Bishop 
of the Dio?c^', or the Diocesan Board of Education. 

“ 0. In case any difference should arise between the parochial 
« clergy and the managers of the schools, with refereneo to the 
])receding Rules, resirecting thc-rdigiins instruction of scholars, 
or any regulation coynected {herewith,<An> appe.il is to be made 
to the Bishop of the*Diocese, whose deebdon is to be final.’’ 

“ In' case of Infant Sciiooi.s. ' 

“ T pledge mysilf, tlAt the above-named scjiool (or schools) 
shall be coiuTuctcd on tltf; in inciphes of the Established Church, 
by masters or nustresse^ nho are i?iembers of the same; that 
they shall he open to theVdsitation of tlie parochial clergy, and 
that a Report shall he inafle from time to time on the state and 
progress of the school.” 

“ Signed by the PaAitfhial | 

Minisier, i>r otherV 
Manager.” J 
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Appendix (U- 

• Summary A. * 

*** Thf number's tn each o/* tbeJv//otciii^ co/tt}n 4 's Hef^id upon this first offumn. The results gircn^ 
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Appendix (I). 

SUS^ART A. ** • 

of actual \intjieot\on onhjy betwe*^ 1 fj^vember, 1849, and 31 October, 1850, are not to he 
of the Inspector H District. ^ 



prcseot at Ks.amiuation. 


Si MMAHV J$. 



A«t;ri 

^iate Annual Expondiiuro, as stateil by Managers. 

Total. 

1 

Salaries of 
Teachers. 

• 

Of Itooks ami 
Stationery. 

• 

Miscellaneous 

Expeniivs. 

Total. 

£ A. 

d . 

£ «. d. 

£ ^ rf. , 

£, ». rf. 

£ s. rf. 


lOi 

8,429 8 5 

75^,13 

2,450 0 6 

11,634 2 n 
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alphabetical list of schools in following 
tabulated uepokts. 


,* The numbers indicate the'order in tvhich the Schools ajypcar. 


No. 


.Avenh.^ 

Alniondsbury 




No, 

. 3.) 

70 

AWeston . 




. 71 

Alcester 




. 83 

Attleboioiij^h 




. 101 

Ashclurfcli . 




. 'IP 

Abergavenny 


■ 


. 123 


B 

Birminahain— 


St. Mary's 



102 

St. Mark’s . ' 



17 

St. Peter’s 



97 

St. Luke’s 



IS 

St. Tlioiiias's . 



.91 

St. Georyre's 



84 

St. Pliilip’s 



88 

St. Petoi’n . . 



97 

St. Mary’s 



102 

St. Paul’s 



103 

St. Lukt's - 



101 

Ditto, Infants 



103 

Bishop Kider’s 



no 

St. Mark’s . . 



111 

P'sliop Ryder’s, GirU 



12^ 

St. Mark’ , Infants . 



130 

Blaisdon 



1 

lilaenafon 



2 

Bosbury 



10 

Badgworth 



GO 

Beckley 



C t 

Bristol— 

Hannah More’s 



r,:, 

u St. Micliael’s 



G7 

St. Simon’s 



GS 

Industiial 

* . 


1(18 

Bidfbrd 



92 

Jilenafon 



121 

Bredicot 



12G 

Bosbury 



131 

Bijsljop s F'roine . 



131 

c 

^;hepstow 



4 

C/iifton on Dunsniore - 



8 

Cainscioss 


% 

23 

ChaKord . 

, 


3 1 

Coventry, .St. Peter's . 

. 


3G 


Cheltenham— 


Bath Road ^ 




37 

Trinity 




38 

St. Paul’s 




39 

Tiinity Boys 



, . 

40 

Central . 




41 

Christ Church . 




42 

Charity 




43 

St. James's 




43 

Christ (dmreh, Infants 



37 

St. Peter’s 




39 

Cdeevo ' . 




55 

<■ lailfon Kings 




58 

Churcliilf 




72 

('hip[iing Norton 




77 

f-uhington . 




80 

- laverdon . • 




87 

Clifton on Duusmorc 




89 

(,’o\vK*y Moor 




96 

Chepstow . >. 




118 

Couit y-Bella 




120 

Coleford 

• 



125 

D 

Du\snton 

, 


. 

30 

Dunrhurch 

, 

, 

. 

98 

Dilwyu 

• 

• 


132 

Ldgbaston 


• 

• 

86 

Forthampton 

I'anford 



• 

46 

re* 


G - 

GlrmccHter— 


.^t. Jauie'^’s 

. 44 

Ditto, t i iris 

. 41 

Ditto, Infants . 

. 48 


Hales Owen 

. 

21 

11 eyti‘8.hnry 

. 


lleadington 


. 75 


K 

Kemorton . . . , h 

Kinw.irtow and (iieat A!no . 

Kinsbuiy ..... 
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No. 

Little Rissington 


• 

56 

Lewknor . . 


• 

61 

Lciiitwarcliiie . . 

• 

• 

133 

M 




Minchiohamptoii 

• 

• 

54 

N 

% 



Newport onJUak . 

•• 


3 

Newnham . 


|. 

a 

North Ceruey 



93 

Nuneham . . • . 



64 

Nuneaton 


% 

11-2* 

Ditto, Abbey Knd . 



ns 

Newbolcl on Stour • .• 


• 

116 

• O 




Oddington . 



73 

Oxford— 




St. Paul’s 

• 

♦ 

• • 

74 

P 




Painswick . 



24 

Pershore . . 



27 

Prestbory 

• 


33 

Pontypool . 

• 


119 

Prustbury, Boys 



■f 

Q 




Quedgeley . 

• • 

• 

• 

114 

n 




Rugby 

• 

• 


Redmarley • , 


. 

11 

Hodditch . • 

. 


15 


s 


• • 



No. 

Shirehampton 



12 

Stourport 



25 

Ditto, Girls . 



25 

Shipton Moyne . 



29 

Salisbury . . . 



31 

Stoke Orchard « 



. “19 

Stow on the Wold 



76 

Stockingford . •. 



90 

Snitterheld 



93 

Summer To^n . . 



107 

Stoke Prior . 



109 

Shipston-ou-S(our 



115 

Skenfrith 

• 1 • 


• 

• 

122 

Tardebrigge . . 


• 

14 

Tetbury 

Tewkesbury— 


• 

28 

Trinity, Infants 


• 

50 

••Ditto, Boys 
Thoriibur;^ • 


• . 

51 


• 

69 

Twyning ,. 

• 

. 

78 

Xjrley . , ^ 

• U 

• ^ 

• 

■ 

85- 

Upton St. Leonardjp 

• 

. W 

• 

• • 

47 

t 

Warwick, St. Mary’s . 



64 

Warwick 

, 


6 

Ditto, Borough 

, 

, 

82 

Westbury on Trym 
Worcester— 

• 

• 

13 

St. Peter’s . . 


• 

16 

St. Martju s 

• 

, 

22 

St. John’s 

*, 


26 

Winterbourne . . 


* 

66 

Wolvey . . 

• 

• 
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General Tteport, for the Year 1850, by Her Majesty's Inspector of 
Schools, the Rkv. F. Watkins, B.D., on the Schools inspected 

by him in the Counties of York, Durham, and Northumberland. 

* • • 

My Lords, •« * * 

Tii« spact! of'tim*; which this Report is to embrace iS| ** 
according to the instructions reseived from your Lordships’ Secre¬ 
tary, from the 31st of Octt)ber, 1849, to the 1st of November, 

1850. Of tills period five«\v^eT<# were spent in preparingsmy 
General Report fcr*last year, and rf Special Report S)n<he Tl-ain- 
ing Schools at York. Six weeks were occupied in attending ex¬ 
aminations of students at the Training Schools, and of other teachers 
in my district. Two weeks were gi,ven to a conference of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors at th« Coundl Oflice,«and business arising 
from it. Another was devoted to special visits to the 'Praining- 
schools (male and female) in my dwtrict, in company.wiOi the In¬ 
spectors of Training-schools, and to private business for tluee days.. 

The remainder ofatlie time (38 weeks^ was employed in the e.x- 
amination of uncertificirtcd teachers, of agprentices, and candidates, 
in the revision of jiapers worked by^them, and in the inspection 
of schools in which they are busied. In these particulars of my 
duty, I have examineil-last year:— • 


Unccrtifii-aled Tciichcrs (Maslers, 97 ; Mistresses, 71) . . . 168 

Apprentices, of dilTcront years, and both sexes.572 

Candidates .*276 


Total.1,016 


1 hai^ inspected and fully reported on *£60 ^choolS, in 185 
separate localities, and examined 24,975 children in Uicm. 1 
have also vijitctl and partially examined a few other schools; and 
have travelled, in the performance of these duties, 5,208 miles, at 
the cost of £172. Os. Gd., i^. at rather more than bd. per mile. 
I may add here tluit my expenses for postage during the year 
have been £27. Is.for about 10^. 6cf. per week. * 

'I’he whole, therefore, of my tigie»during the past year, as in 
tht' previous year (1848-9) w*as, with very slight exceptions, de¬ 
voted to the opcration*of the minutes of (August and December) 
18 If).* . • • . 

Two summaries, which have been furnished to' me from the 
Statistical Department of the Council Office, will be found at the 
end of this Rcjxtrt. , * 

Stuiimary A shews the condition of schools, as to attendance, 
government, progress, and age. 

Summary B is the aggregate of annual incomes and expenditure. 
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These Summaries 8(re followed by brief Reports on each school, 
arranged in the order of time of my visit to them. It will be 
found that, in consequence of the necessary change of indentures, 
some of these schools’ were inspected twice in the course of the 
last year. At all of them (with one or two special exceptions) 
tliere are eiiher certificated teachers or apprentices, under the 
Minutes.of tbe Committee of C 9 uncil. 

I here place a list of the scliools, of each county, arranged in 
alphabetical order, with the general character of each—as fairly 
as so little permanent a character'can be recorded—marked by a 
single word:— 

Schools in YorksAii e. '■ ■ 

jicMwop'ihf Girl»—Fair. 

A/dborough, Mixed—Fair. 

Almondburtff Boys—Good. 

Ditto, Girls—^''^air. 

A 'mitaye Bridge^ Fair* 

ArdiUg^ Mixed—Fair. 

Aikert*^ Boys—Fair. 

Aiferc/iff'e^ Boys—Fair. 

^ Girls—Very fair. . 

Balbg^ Mixed—Very fairi 
Barnby J/oor, Mixed—^/air. 

Battye/ordy Mixed—Very moderate. 

BarntUyy St. George’s, Girl*s (inspected twice)—Very fair. 

Ditto, National, Boys (twice)—Fair. 

Ditto, St. Joliu's, Girls (twice)—^ • 

Ditto, ditto, Infants (twice)—Very iair. » * 

Btv<rUy^ St. Mary**, Boys, Very fair. 

Ditto. Minster, Boys—Goo<l. 

^irs/o/, Mixed—Very fair. • ^ 

St. James’s, Boys—Fair. 

Ditto, ditto. Girls—Fair, 

Ditto, Manchester Road, Hoyt (twice)—Very fair. 

Ditto, ditto. Girls—Very fair. 

Ditto,wStot Kill, Boys—Moderate, 

Ditto,ditto, Girls—Fair. «• 

Ditto, Low Moor, Boys—Very' fair. 

Dittos ditto. Girls—Very fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Infants—\ er^ mo<ierate. 

Ditto, Messrs. Walker, Mixed—F^iir. 

Brampton BiertoWy Mixed (twice^—Very fail. 

Burteyy (OtUy^) Mixea—Moderate. 

BurythorpCf Mixed—Very fair. 

Burton Agfus, Q'lT^a —Veiy fair, ^ 

CantUtjy Boys—Moderate. * • 

Ditto, Girls—Moderate. * 

Carcro/ty Mixed—Fair. 

CUckheaton, Mixed—Very fair. * 

CononUy^ Mixed—Very fair. 

Cowlingy Mixed—Moderate. 

Cro/ty lioys (twice)—Very gooil. 

CroMt Stone, Mixed—Fair. 

Daf^tld; Boys—Fair. * 

Ditto, Girls—Fair* 

Vertby Orangey Mixed—Very fair* 

VtwAury, Mixed—Good. 

pitto, Infants—^Very fair. 
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Vodworthf Town School—Fair. 

Ditto, QirU—Fair. 

Donca$tery Boys (twice)—1. Fair; 2. Fair. 

Ditto* Girls (twice)—1. Very moderate; 2. Moderate. 

Earl'M Heatofty Mixed—Fair. 

Eatiofiy Mixed—Moderate. 

EccleMalty B^s—Very fair. 

Ditto, Girls—Fair. 

EUandy Boys—Ver^ fair. 

Ditto, Girls—Very fair. 

Etcri^ky Mixed—G«)d. « 

GBrgravey Boys—Moderate. 

Ditto, Girls—Very fair. * 

Ditto, Fnfants—Fair.* 

Garthorpey Mixed—Moder^te. 

Giiiiugy Mixed-||Very fair. ^ 

Goo/Cy Boys-—Fair. 

Ditto, Girls—Fair. 

Gratungtony Girls—Fair. 

Greg%tone»y (^Eccietatly) Mixed—Very fair. 
tidtifaxy Parish Church, !^ys—Very ftrir. 

Ditto, ditto. Girls—V^jry fair. 

Ditto, St. PauPs, Bdys—V^ery fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls—Modeiate, 

Harewootl., Mixed—Fair. ** 

Hee/etjy Mixed—Moderate. 

UolheckySi. Mi^haw’s, Boys—Very moderate. 

Ditto, ditto, Girll— Very moderate. • 

Horburgy Boys (twice)—Good. • 

Ditto, Girls (twice)—1. Very fair^ 2. Good. 

HogUtmly Mixed Ctwice)—Good. 

HudfUf aficlily Seed Hill, Boys—Fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls—Fair. 

Ditto, Loirj 4 ro 3 <l Bridge^ Boys—Fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls—Very moderate. 
lUtUy Christ Church, Boys—Verj" fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Gir^—Very faii% 

Ditto, St. James’, Boys—Very fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls (twice) — 1. Fair; 2. Very fair. 

Ditto, St, Mark’s, Boys—Very fair. 

Ditto, ditto. Girls—Fair. 

Ditto, St. Stephen’s, Boys—Fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls—»Very fair. 

Ditto, Trinity, Boys—Very fair. ^ 

Ditto, Salt House Lane, Boys—Fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls—Moderate. 

Ittgrowy Boys—Fair. 

Ditto, Girls—Fair. * 

KeighUgy Boys—Moderate. 

Ditto* Girls-^Very moderate. 

K^gitighatny Mixed—\ ery moderijjle. 

Etrk HurtoHy Boys—Moderate., 

Ditto, Girls—Very fair. , * 

L€tiUy Christ Churc^i, Boys—Fair. 

Ditto, ditto. Girls—Fair. • 

Ditto, St. George’s, Bo^'s—Good. 

Ditto, ditto. Girls—Very fair. 

Ditto, St. James’, Boys—Very fair. 

Ditto, Model Infant—Very fair. 

Ditto, St. Peter's, Boys (twiho)—1. Very moderate ; 2* Moderate. 
Ditto, ditto, Girls (twice)—Very moderate. 

Ditto, St. Philip’s, Boys—Moderate, 

Ditto, ditto. Girls—Fair. 

Ditto, St. Saviour’s, Boys—Fair. 
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Leeds, Huiislot, B^'s—Ycr^' inipcrfi'ct. 

Pitto, ditto. Girls—Vory im|>or(eot. 

Ditto, ditto. Iiifiuits—Vory imperfoct. 

Ditto, Wortloy. Boys—Vory moderate. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls—Vory moderate, 

Ijound, Mixed—Moderate. 

Movsden^ Mixed—Good, , 

Mnrske, Mixed—Very fair, 

Mark^\ Weighton,, Mixetl—Very moderate. < 

^lelthum Millsy Boys—Kair. 

Ditto, dittif. Girls—I'air. 

Boys—I'nir. 

Ditto, Girls—^’e^y fair. ^ 

T^alferion, Mixed—A’erv moderate. 

Is'fsu'ick, Girls—Very f.iir. ^ • 

\oriAni/e/toM, Boys—Very fair. < 

* Difto, Girfs—Fair. ^ 

Ditto, Infants—Very fair. 

J\orM C<frey Boys—Very l»a<l. 

Ditto. Girls—Imperfeet. 

Oaku'or/h, Boys — Fair. •• 

Ditto, Girls—^Fair. * 

Jla/toHy Boys—Moderate, 

^ Ditto, Gi?ls~Moderate, 

Oultex.', Girls—Fair. ‘ * 

(iate„ ^lixod — Fair, 

Pontefracty Bo\ s—I'air, 

il)itt*o. (iirls—Vory/air. 

Rich.noud,, Bovs—Fair. 

Ditto, Ciirls — Moderate. 

Hoos, Bovs—Good. • 

DiUo, Girls—V. ry fair. 

Hothfrhni/i * Bovs— Iinperfeet. 

Ditto. Girls — Fair. 

Royston, Mix<Hl--Fair. * 

Sc<im/^s/"fi, Mixed—^'ery moderate. 

Sctssety Mixc<l — Moderate. ^ ^ 

Settle, IVys—Fair. 

Ditto, Girls—Moderate. 

Sheffield, (.'arver Street, Bi»ys—Very fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Ciirls—Moderate. 

^ Ditto^ St, Qeovge’s, Hons—V ery fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls—Very fair. ^ 

Ditto, ditto. Infants—Fair. 

Di^fo, ditto, St. JoTiii's, Boys (twice)—1. Moderate; Fair. 

Ditto, ditto. Girls (twice)—I. Fair ; 2. Mutlerati', 

Ditto, St, Mary’s, Boys (twice) — I. Moderate ; 2. \ eiy fair. 

Ditt(>, ditto, Girls (twice) — Moil^rate. 

Ditto, tlitio. Infants—Very fair. • 

Ditto, St. Paid s, Boys—\ ery moderate. • • 

Ditto, ditto, Girls—jFair. 

Ditto, St. rtiilip’s, How (l^ice) — Very moderate. 

Ditto, ditto. Ciirls (twic^)—\ cry moderate. 

Ditto, Piltsmoor, Boys—Good. 

Ditto, <lilto, Girls—C^uod# 

SiggUsth< 0 rne^^itys —Very fair. 

Ditto, Girls—Very fair. 

StlAsionr^ Buye-i—Verv fair. 

Ditto, Girls and Infants—Fair. 

Siaithwaite, M ixe<l—C jOc^iI. 

Sowerby flridge. Boys—Moderate. 

Sowerby, St, Cicor[;e*«, Mixed—Fair. 

Stainbro’, //ood lireetty Mixed—Fair. 

■SMn/ey, Mixed (twice)—Fair. 
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Thornes, Mixod—Very fail*. 

Thurgoiund^ Mixed—^Veryfair# 

Wakefield^ St. Andrew’s, Boys—Good. 
f)itto, ditto, GiVIh—V ery fair. 

Ditto, Trinity, Boys (twice)—1- Fair ; 2, Very fair 
Ditto, ditto. Girls (twice)—Moderate. 
tVadsUtf, Mixed—Good. ^ 

IVaiton, Mixed-Good. 
fVelton, Boys—Very fa«r. 

Ditto, Girls—Fair. 

ffVs/on. Girls and Iiif^its—Very fair. 
fVeniworth, Girls (twice)—V'ery fair. 

Ditto, Infants—Very fair. • 

IVhithtf, Boys—•Moilerate, a 

Ditto, Girls—V(»ry moderate.* 

Girls—Fair. * • 

Worthy^ Mixed^f^air, * 

IVyke, Mixed —Fair. 

York, Aldwark, Girls—Fair. 

* Ditto, St. Cutlihert^s, Boys—Fair. 

Ditto, Dring Douses, Mixed—Very.Cai**. 

Ditto, Manor, Boys—•V’Jjry fair. • 

Ditto, Walmgatc, Boys—Moderate. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls—Fair. 


. Schools in Durham. 

• ♦ 

Barnard ('astU, Boys—Very fair. 

Ditto, tiirls—Moderate, 

Darlington, Trinity, Boys—Fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls—Fair, 

Dui'ham* Blue-coat, Boys—Very moderate. 

Ditto, ditta, Girls—Very moderate. 

Eaglcsclijfe, Mixeu—A c ry faljr 
Kscombe, Boys—Moderate. 

Ditto, Girls—Fair.^ % 

Houghton^k'Spring, Boys—Very fair. 

Ditto, Girls—Moilerate. 

Ntu>bottte, Mixed—Very fair. 

Seaton (Jarew, Hoys—Good. 

♦ Ditto, Girls—Good. 

South iS/n>4/#, Trinity, Boyi—Fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls — Very fair. 

Stockton^^n-Tees, Uoly Tiinity, Girls (twice3—A^ery laii. 

Ditto, National, Boys—Moderate. 

Sunderland, Boys—Fair. 

Ditto, Girls—Fair. .* 


Schools in Northumberland. 

Alnwick, The Duke's School—Fair^ 

AUenheads, Mixed—moderate. 

» Ditto, St, Peter’s, Mixed—Modtrate^ 
Berwick-uj^n^Twted, Boys—Very moderate* 
KUdon, Mixed—Very fair. 
llarthurn. Mixed—Moderate. 

Kirk IVhelpiugton, Mixed—‘A'cry fair. 

Morpeth, St. Jameses, Boys—Good^ 

• Ditto, ditto, Girls—Fair. 

Newcastle, Andrew's, Boys—Very fair. 

Ditto, ditto, Girls—Moderate, 

PittO) St, John’s, Boys—Fair. 



nro. 
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NtUKanUe, St. Girl«-?V ery mralorate. 

Ditto, St. Thomaa’*, Boy»—Good. 

Korham, Boyi—Very fair. ^ 

Ditto, Gitia—Very fair. * 

Srremtrtlon, Mixed—Very fair. 


From t])iis Jist it appears that of 260 schools, there are— 


GolA . . . . . 

Very fair . ,. . . 

Fair. 

Moderate . . . 

Very moderate or bad 



24, about 9; 
82, ulHiut 31, 
o2, about 31t 
40, about Ilii 
32, about 12^ 


per eoiil. 
per cent. 


260 


Or the more concise statement may be made thus,—that of the 
Church schools in my district, which are receiving annual grants 
from your Lordships’ committee, abput -10 jx^r cent, are in a satis¬ 
factory or very protnising state; whilst of the remainder—nearly 
60 per cent.—no more can be said than that they are in some 
striking points deficient, Mther at a low standard of attainment 
or imperfect hi discipline, or unhealthy in ^ tone, in some cases 
neglected b\‘ their nompial managers,' ii'i others injured by the 
unworthy jealousies and narrow prejudiebs of those who have the 
control over them. , 

As my Report must necessarily be brief, I will proceed to a few 
remarks on sdme of the most important phases of Elementary 
Education in my district, as ev idenoed by thc» Summaries A and B. 
First with regard to that which has for years apjH'ared to me a 
most hnporiant subject, andaone yearly increasing in importance, 
the age of the diihlrtn in these elementary schools. Now I fiiul 
from-the summary for my district, that above 79 percent, of all 
the children under alucation in it, at Church schools, are of and 
tinder the age o/- ten years; in other words, four-fifths of my 
whole school-population are of an age so tender, and capacity so 
limited, th».t there is great tlanger on the one hard, of injuring 
their memories by premature over-load, and on the other, abso¬ 
lute necessity to cram as much as fiossible into the little receptacle 
of their almo.st infantine minds during the very brief period that 
they arc in the hands of the educator. It is simply tnie that the 
child of the rich nVan is going lo^school when the child of the jwor 
man is leaving it. The education of the one is supposed to com¬ 
mence at the time that the education Of the other is said to be 
finished. One ^)ccupies trom twelve td fifteen years; the other 
from two to four. Can this be right, or is it wholesome ? Can 
it be a healthy state of things in any fnie country that the niatiy 
should be, from any cause wnafever, in a ])osition of such grievous 
disadvantage, when compared with the few ? 

But the case of the children in these schools has not yet been 
fully stated. 1 find that the number of those of and under the age 
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of seven years is just as great as of tllose oRthe ages of eight, 
nine, and ten years together. Nearly 40 per cent., t.e., two-filths 
of the whole number of children in the schools, are of this almost 
infantine age of seven years and under, fit material for Infant 
schools, and properly enough admitted there; but snffipiently out 
of place in the locality in which they are generally to be found,' 
i.e., in the lowest classes of the JuvAiile school, a burdBn to them¬ 
selves, a hindrance to their school-fellows, and alfernately a torment 
and a puzzle to the teachers of tl»e school. 

Again, in looking at the ages of the children in the ascending 
scale, we find a gradual but constdnt decrease as we approach the 
time of life when IIkj faculties of Ihe mind are beginning to expaTid, 
and the affections to seek objects on whic^t they may rest in 
revereT%ce and love. 

The return is tliis;— 

Of the age of 11 years, rather more than 9 per cent. 

Of the iige of 12 years, rather more than ii per cent. 

Of the a^e of 13 years, rather more than 3 per ceiit. 

Of the age o^I-l years, a fittle more than 2 per-cent. 

* • 

One might almost stale it thus ;—that hbout Jive children out of 
100 of the poorer classes stai/ at schdtl to an age irhen they mag 
learn something, and u'hen their characters mag lie moulded into 
shape. , 

Is not this a mockery of‘education ? We have, my Lords, 
improved school-buildings; we have in many places excellent 
rooms, airy, cheerful, wml warmec^ rooms both for teachers and 
children; we have a very fair supply—and it is yearly increasing 
in qtiantity and quality—of school books. We have improveiL, 
apparatus of all kinds—maps, slates, black-bo8irds,,desks7 stands, 
&c.; almost everything which ingenuity can devise, or e.xpe^- 
rience approve, for this object ; and, above all these, we'have a 
much-improved race of school-teachers; many men and many 
women of recognised ability, pf consistently religious character, of 
earnest devotion to t^Jeir work, of high purpose, and practical 
success. The numbar of these teachers is yearly increasing, and 
must increase year by year, as cagh geiieratiop of pupil-teachers 
pa.sses on from the school to thfc Training institution, and from it 
into the field of work /or which *it has been so long and so %vell 
trained.* There is—it-i%no e.\agg8ra1aon to say, it—improvement 
in all respects but one, and that one a most important, an essential 
one—one without which all the others are void and pointless— 
the age of the children in the scl^ools. The return shews that, in 
my district alone, them are about 10,800 children in no greater 
number than 260 Church schools, of and under the age of seven 
years; and in the same schools there are only about 540 of the 
age of and above 14 years. And it must not be forgotten that 
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thi« is the most fav<furable*view of the subject. A broad average 
covers a great many ugly inequalities. Tl^re are several, and not 
unimportant, places in my district where the school age is lower 
than that represented by the averages of the Summary. There are 
great schqpls.into which the childrenr.enter, and pass, not through, 
'but out, within a few months of their entiry. For instance, I lind 
at BradfoW, (Manchester Retd,) the master “does not think the 
average stay of th'e mill-children above tiiree months, and that of 
the whole school not above nine months.” At Bradford, Stott 
Hill, “ the children slay a very short time, either at school or in 
the same mill. They are eonstantly changing. In the boys* 
school 300 have been admitted, and have left in 12 

months. In the girls’ school 340 admitted, and 271 left.” 
Again, at Hoiighton-le-Sprii/g, there “are 84 fresh entries, with 
an average attendance of boys.” Again, “ Hull, St. James’s, 
admitted in 12110001118 202; ^akeii otfin same time, 231 ; average 
age of boys, eight^ears eight months; of girls, eight years two 
months.Again, at St.«-Mary’s, Sheffield, with an “average 
attendfince of ,180 boys, 206 have entered, and 210 left in 12 
months.” S^ieffield, St. John’s, “ in th^ bo^s’ school, 108 out of 
240 children are under tne age ol'seven years.” 

Such notices as these shew sufficiently the evil case of many 
important schools, the difficulty, and almost the unfairness, of 
dealing with them according to ordinary rules, and classing them 
under a general average. ^ , • 

In every Report w hich I have had the honour of presenting to 
your I.ordships, it has been^ly duty tp notice the tender age of 
the children in Elementary Schools, the gradual lowering of that 
age in the great majority of those places, and the contemporaneous 
• shortening of the school-time of the children. This evil has now, 
I conceive, g«own» to such magnitude, that it must be*remedied. 
•All the partial restoratives have failed to touch this di.sea.so. All 
the roundabout methods of treatment have nojt reached its 
source. Its cause still remains :— 

“ Tolle mali causam, tollitur omivi malum ” 

. ‘ 

But can this be done? < What is its cause? The value of the 
child’s work in the market, eithel of manufacturing or agricidtural 
labour; and the want of its wages at ho^pie. How can these two 
demands be regplated ? iViK the employers, on the ofie hand, 
employ the adult instead of the child, at a double rate of wages? 
or will the parent forego the child’s earnings, and pay its school 
fees ? The answer is quite plaii),. Neither will do so voluntarily. 
'Yet the thing must be done. And it must be done, and., can be 
done only by the solemn voice of the law, protecting the child 
from parent and from employer alike. But will this be called an 
interference with the freedom of the subject? I believe, my Lords, 
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that raoit men are growing rather Ireary of this cuckoo-cry of 
‘• interference,” thia air bubble which has nothing but a specious 
outside. Every law, every good and wise and wholesome law, is 
an interference with \ he freedom of the subject for the good of the 
subject The few are restrained that the many m%y Ije benefited. 
The law which oommi{s the thief to prison is a decided intorfd- 
rence with his freedom. And, fortunately for the (^»untry, there 
are many similar instances of stringent interference with the 
freedom 6f the subject. • 

Or shall we listen to the other note? “This would be an inter¬ 
ference with the labour-market.*’# Is the labour-market then 
above the law or be^nd the laAr; a» arrangenient tco sacred !b be 
touched?’ Was it not an interference with the labour-market 
that Ijroke the chains of 500,000 slaves in the West Indies ? Was 
not the interference, wise, humane, aij(J necessary? And is it less 
so, to free the hundreds of thousimds.of y<#ung children, in this 
country, condemned to premature labour; aijd to claim f»r them 
the freedom of two or three years,ihat they may bp lilted for 
their work in life, and may be faithfully and .intelligejuly in¬ 
structed in their gi^attduties towards God and towards man.. 

I have spoken at length, my Lords.'on this subject, because it 
is of the greatest importance. This well*done, almost all that has 
been done for education in the last few years is well done also j 
this undone, almost all that has been done is of little use. 

* Pupil Teachers. 

As was the case last year, my time during the period of this 
Report, has been chiefly given to‘work arising from the Minutes 
of 1846, the chief feature of which is the system of Pupil 
Teachers. ^ 

I hav< to report up to the 1st of November^ 18^, theTollowing 
summary, observing that fclie Schedules of Schools examined by 
me in September and October have not yet been returned to me, 
so that I cainiot enter the new apprentices, if any, in them. 


• 

Yorkshire 

DurhaiK . 
Northumberland 

Whole of District 

Number ol 
Places with 
Pup« 
Teacherij. 

• 

Number of 
Schools 
with Pupil 
Teacliers. 

1 Number of Pupil 
Teachers. 

Di.<imisstHl. 

> 

Withdrawn. 

111. 

Other 

Causes. 


I^males. 

160 I 

13 , 
10 

226 

17 

13 

375 

fj 

23 

219 

« 16 

7 

17 

j • • 

1 

13 

1 

1 

14 

1 

3 

182 

256 

' 425 

242 

18 

15 

18 

-1 


667 

> 

1 51 


So takii.it the number, 51, who have ceased from the gross number 667, the total 
• to November 1,18-10, is 616. 


Number of 
Pupil Teach¬ 
ers. 
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It appears thus, that thfc number of those who, from various 
causes have ceased to proceed with the apprenticeship, is about 
71 per cent.; and of those dismissed, either for incompetency, for 
their own misconduct, or for that of their parents, not 3 per cent. 
This is, I thipk, a very satisfactory result, and a highly creditable 
testimony#o tlie good conduct and inteiygent progress of these 
young people, whose position in, in some respects, one of trial and 
difficulty. ' . 0 , 

Commiinicn- There is one point especially^ on which it is my duty to state 
tiom. to your Lordships that much dissatisfaction exists in my district, 
asiit is a cause of much anxiety and inconvenience to the pupil- 
teachers and, their-parents. I spekk of the long interval that very 
frequently elapses between the examination of the apprentices by 
Her Majesty’s Inspector, and the declaration, to the managers of 
the school, of the result of that examination. And it cannot be 
deniW that this feelipg is natural and excusable enough. It must 
be remembered that the payment of these young people is always 
conditionaj, depending both on their examination and on con¬ 
current ^certificates of good conduct froni the managers of their 
schpols; that,therefore, under the most favourable circumstances, 
there must always be sdhie doubt in their minds, whether they 
have failed, or whether fhey have done sufficiently well, until the 
decision of the Lord President is announced to them. In some 
cases this time qf suspense has been very long, so much so that 
' parents have withdrawn their children from the apprenticeship; 
in many cases it has been the subject of great and well-founded 
complaint. At Barnsley, Hull, Newcastle, Huddersfield, Brad¬ 
ford, and other important places in my district, much dissatisfac- 
‘ lion has been expressed by managers of schools and parents, at 
{he uncertainty and irregularity of the annual payments of their 
childretf.' With this exception lam able to report very f&vourably 
of the progress of the system of pupil-iteachers. There is hardly 
, a school in which apprentices have been placed in which there is 

not the full number of pupil-teachers allowed by your Lordships’ 
Minutes. During the last year, ,the apprenticeship has com? 
menced in 20 schools, 16 of which are in Yorkshire. And there 
' are very few of the whole number of schools in which pupil- 
teachers are apprenticed,'which do not bear evidence to the fitness 
and usefulness of the system, by"improvement, both in discipline 
and progress, correspondent to the time during which it has been 
at work. Some, perhaps;'of “the most .striking cases aie Hull 
(Christ Church, and St. James’s, boys) ; York (Manor); Brampton 
Bierlow; Sheffield (Carver-street, boys); Wadsley; Pittsmoor; 
tLeeds (St. George’s, and St. James’s, boys); Newtown (boys); 
Kirkstall (St. Stephen’s); Almondbury; Gilling; and ^verley 
(Minster), &c. 

Scholar* ^ further the satisfaction of reporting that, of eight pupil- 
teachers in my district who have been candidates for Queen’s 
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scholarships at the last examination, seven have succeeded; four 
being placed in the first class of merit, and three in the second. 

An important, and generally acceptable, alteration has been 
made during the last year, according to the instructions of your tmil!""' " 
Lordships’ Minutes (vol. 1.. 1846, page 35,) in holding collective 
Examinations of Pupil-teacners at the chief places in me district*, 
where the young people could b(^,most conveniently assembled. 

Twenty sucl^ examinat^ns^have been held i» my district during 
the last year, of which those at I^alifax, Hull, Newcastle, Sheffield, 
and Leeds, were the mott njimerously attende<I. At Sheffield 90 
apprentices of both sexes were •a^embled for this purpose, ,at 
Leeds 137, besidep 9ff uncertififed Teachers. The conduct ofrthe 
young people at these large meetings was most praiseworthy: 
thoug^, in one case placed rather nearer to each other than is 
usual in examinations, I had no reason to suspect any attempt to 
copy from each other’s papei's. ‘ ^ * 

Before r conclude this part of my subject, I should wish ^ 

urge upon your Lordships the re-co/tsideration of your decision cm! 
respecting the number of pupil-teachers allowed to^a school. When 
the Minutes for 184^ (August and December) werg first Ibrought 
into operation, the number of pupil-tfeachers allowed by your 
Lordships was in the proportion of one to every 25 children in 
average attendance. Perhaps in small and unimportant schools 
this allowance was too liberal. At all events a ^mit might have 
been placed, that .no school with a smaller attendance than 50 
children should be considered'as a fit place for the apprenticeship. 

But such was not the case. Subsequently the proportion was 
diminished to the allowance of oite pupil-teacher to 40 children 
in average attendance. And doubtless, in a great many places, 
this is a sufficient allowance. But in the large schools of tb<^ 
manufacturing district,—in those especially, wh|re nftmy, or 
the majority, of the children, are workers in mills, and attend 
only alternately in the morning and afternoon, or on •alternate 
days of the' week, I am convinced that the allowance of one 
pupil-teacher to 40 children is by no means adequate to the 
demands of the case. , For it supposes that a boy- of the age of 
thirteen or fourteen years is able to take charge of a class of 40,* 
in a room with 250 or 300 other boyo. Tb^re certainly should 
be, in such a school, a regulai* teacner to each class; and that 
teacher, from the necessity of fhe case, must be one of the 
apprentices. Surely it, is layin^toa* much upon a lad of his 
age, to require him (with such assistance as he may receive 
from the master) to instruct, keep in good order, and set a good 
example to 40 boys, who, from t^e condition of their parents, and» 
circumstances of their employment in the mills, are for the most 
part very ignorant and very ill-disciplined, when they enter the 
school. Twenty-five such boys are an ample employment for the 
head, and trial for the heart, of any pupil-teacher. 

VOL ir. 
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,Certificated Teachers. 

The steady increase of Certificated Teachers, in this district, is 
also very satisfactory; the number being at present (to Nov. 1)— 



Masters. 

^fi^tresses. 

Total. 


Yorkshire . . .. 

Durham ^ . . . 

Northumberland . 

/•'so 

7 

3 

» 

(V 

31 

,■ S'- 

Ill 

9 

2 

r 

• 


89 

» 33 

12S 



It IS instructive to observe that of this number only 13 
(12 masters and I mistress) are in schools without pupil-teachers, 
so that nearly 90 per cent, of the schools which have certificated 
teachPrs have also th^ advantage of ^prentices working in them. 
This is. a very satisfactory result, and shews how surely one im- 
proveme.it in school affair^, leads to another. In fact there 
seems to be a necessary sequence, of this kind;—where there 
is ap earnest clergyman, or an active, remittee interested 
in the work of education, then there is a’^ufncient stipend raised 
for the teachers ;—and ifhere there is a sufficient stipend, there is 
generally a certificated teacher ;—and where there is a certificated 
teacher, there lye jiupil-teachers ;—and where there are pupil- 
teachers, there must be a good supply of boqks and apparatus. 
And thus, one advantage following Upon another, all the benefit is 
conferred on the place which can be expected under the present 
circumstances of education. 

I have had occasion to remark, in a previous Report, that the 
certificated teacher, though higher in attainments than his uncer¬ 
tificated brother, is, not always a better disciplinarian or more 
skilful school-keeper. Indeed, from catises to which I alluded in 
that Report^he is not unfrequently inferior in these very important 
respects, and it is well for him to bear this in mind, fori have in 
some instances been struck with tlje assumption of certificated 
teachers, with regard to the gratuity conditionally due to their 
certificates of merit. They seem to consid>?r it absolutely due, 
without any referentyi to tire con^Jidon of their school, moral or intel¬ 
lectual, and fancy themselves aggrieved if the Inspector, by his 
memorandum, report them as hnworthy t^o receive this gratuity. 
In one case, wher,e the chiU'rerf were in a .very poor state of disci¬ 
pline, the certificated master was both passionate and impertinent 
when I pointed out to him the necessity for improvement in this 
respect. My object in mentioning this is thus to state prominently 
the instructions which Her Majesty’s Inspectors have received from 
your Lordships, viz., to consider the qualifications of a master 
as a school-keeper, and moral trainer, of at least as much import¬ 
ance as his intellectual qualifications as teacher. 
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1 report with regret that the tendency to^change their situation, 
without sufficient reason, still remains in teachers of schools. I 
observe, in Yorkshife alone, that sixty-four changes have taken 
place since the date of my last Report; some of them, no doubt, 
highly beneficial, others absolutely necessary, but many of them, 
there is reason to fear, without advantage to thenSseKes, and with 
decided injury to the progress of the children placed under their care. 

It may be a fair qyestijpn whetner any gratuity conditionally 
due to •a certificate of merit should be payable till its holder 
have been in chjirge of tltfi sefiool for two full years;' no longer 
than is required of a curate j^hen he obtains a title for Holy 
Orders. , , * • . . , . 

It was my duty to mention to your Lordships, last year, the very 
considerable expenditure of an Inspector’s time in attending the 
district examinations of uncertificated teachers. At the examina 
tion which I held at Sheffield, (fisfster 1850,) there wei't only 
fifteen Schoolmistresses pfesent, one of wRom retired after the 
second day ; but the whole of my tinie for a week was opeupiod in 
attendance at this small and comparatively unimporfant meeting. 

It surely would no hardship on these toachei^, butVatlt^r on 
many accounts an advantage to them, for your Lordships to 
arrange that, unless a c*ertain number, (perhaps not less than tliirly,) 
announced their intention three months previously of attending tlie 
Kaster examination, no examination should be hqld in that district 
oftener than once in two or three years. 

One or two furtlier remafks seem called for by the returns of state of at- 
the Summaries A and 13. We hear, my Lords, many complaints 
in the present day of tfie danger 5f over-educating the (Siildren of 
the lower classes. It is not unfrequently said that their attention 
is directed to subjects of little imporJance to them, and that th«ij' 
arc crar^wed with these to the exclusion or^ neglect of •more im¬ 
portant things. I know^not if this be true elsewhere. It certainly 
is not the case in my district. From jhe Summar^A, It appears 
that only one in 200 children (-5 per cent.) is learning algebra ; 
not quite 1 per cent. (-9) acquiring the elements of mensuration ; 
and rather more than one in 300 ('35) attempting something of 
geometry. Surely/itis return will satisfy the strongest advocate?; 
of no-progress. And, to proceed t« lower and more familiar 
subjects of instruction, there ere olily 15*per cent, learning the 
history of their own cjuntry; 36 per cent, studying geography ; 

25 pur cent, in the elements of gtaipwar ; not 3 per cent, able to 
work sums in vidgar fractions ; and only 18^per cent, whose pro¬ 
gress in arithmetic is as far as the rule of compound addition i 

I should, my Lords, be grieved at these returns, and almc#t 
ashamed of them, did I not bfear in mind the tender age of 4he 
chifdren in these schools—that great evil which lies at the root of 
all the other evils, and hinders and disappoints us in all our edu¬ 
cational efforts, 

K 2 
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Another popular outcry, oitly a short time since, was the insuf¬ 
ficiency of school-accommodation for the cliildren of the poor. 

Now it appears, at first siglit, from the Summary A, that the 
accommodation (in my district) is not very far from the double of 
that which is required by the childreivin attendance. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that this accomqiodation is calculated 
at 6 square feSt to each child, wKen, in fact, considering the space 
taken up by parallel desks, tables, beir^her, galleries, ,&c., each 
child’s allowance of space should bo. 8 or (in some cases) S square 
feet; so that the attendance in the summary reallj’ bears a nearer 
proportion to the accommodation, than appears at first sight. It 
may fairly be Said that three-fotirths of the spaSe provided is occu¬ 
pied by the children in daily attendance at our schools; though 
here, again, an average statement gives no idea of the excels or 
shortcoming of particular Iqcalities. For example, at Battye- 
ford, with accommodation for 370 children, only 30 were present 
on the ddy of examination, with an average attendance of about 80; 
at Leeds, • I^olbeck, with accommodation for 692, only Ill were 
present, ijfith an, average attendance of 177; at Leeds, St. 
Saviour’s, only J79 present, in rooms intended ‘or 828 j at Bir- 
stall, 80 children present,^ with accommodation for 339; at 
Hunslet, Leeds, only 73j in rooms built for 750 cliildren. 
Whilst, on the other hand, at Pittsmoor (Sheffield), Dcnby 
Grange, Bradforci (Messrs. Walkers), Burythorpe, Oulton, York 
(Manor), &c., the attendance is almost equal tq, an some instances 
greater than, the accommodation provided. 

From Nummary B, some interesting and instructive facts, 
as to the sources of income and chief causes of expenditure, 
may be obtained. First, it appears that half of the whole 
sthool-income of my flistrict arises from the payments of the 
children, Fhat liitle more than one-twelfth of it is obtained from 
local endowments, but that the rest (about five-tw’elfths) Hows 
from sources which are proofs of the intelligent interest and liberal 
assistance of the inhabitants of the locality—viz., local subscrip¬ 
tions, local collections, and other sources, generally local. The 
whole average income of each school is iieafly £98, and of thi.s 
not more than £8, on the average, are from endowiflent, of ancient 
or later date; so that qlevcfi-twcifths (above 90 per cent.) may bo 
taken as a test of the educational feeling of the neighbourhood 
in which the school is situated, of the willingness of the poor to pay 
for the instruction of^ their children, and of ^heir wealthier n'eigh- 
bours to aid them in so good a work. 

I by no means infer from this summary, satisfactory as far as it 
g©es, that such contributions, even in the most favourable localities, are 
as great as they should be.. There is hardly a school in my flis¬ 
trict which might not be in some way improved, if the funds 
allowed of it. More teachers, books, maps, parallel desks, (to all 
of which your liordships’ Committee contribute liberally,) im- 
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proved ventilation, additional cKiss-rooms, vriih suitable furni¬ 
ture, clocks, thermometers, supply oT water, school-libraries, and 
museums, playgrouMds of sufficient size, and field-gardens, &c., 
arc on the long list of desiderata in many of the best schools, 
and only not procured because the school-funds shew that 
tliey are not procurable. • This is evident enougji when we turn Expon'cs. 
to the. expenditure-side of Summary B. There we find that 
nearly three-fourths of the whole* expense are due fo the salaries 
of teachers, and only dbouf one-fourth (£18.12»., on the average of 
2G0 schools, at 185 places) ftfr all the remaining charges of the 
school-books, stationery *and apparatus, repairs, lighting and 
fuel, improvements^ and all i)fli?r incidental expenses. Tilts is 
evidently insufficient for their liberal supporf. Ahd at th^same 
time it should be borne in mind that the average stipend of the 
teadlicrs does not quite reach £50. Whatever they obtain above 
this is obtained by their own exer^jons, as a gratuity from your , 
Lordships’ Committee, e'ither for the private instruction of their 
pupil-teachcis, or as conditionally due 4o their certfficates of 
merit. •* * “ 

I am sorry to be able to record little or no progress iij industrial 
operations. At* Slaithwaite, Upper Slaithwaite, and Parnley 
Tyas, on the estates x)f the Earl of Dartmouth, the usual labour * 
has been bestowed on the schook-lfelds and gardens by the 
teachers and boys, under the kind encouragement of the noble 
owner of the property, and the clergymen of* the two parishes , 
(Rev. C. A. Hdlbert and Rev. C. Wardroper). The results are 
satisfactory, as far as they go; the most important, to my mind, 
being the united testimony of 4he schoolmasters th^t the boys 
thus employed are by no means unfitted for their intellectual work 
in the school, but, on the contrary, acquire fresh appetite for it. 

One of the masters expresses himself thus :—“ The results of llty 
observ?i,tions are of important use in the ^hod-room, and hence 
appears one advantage? of uniting agricultural pursuits with school 
educatio?'. They (the boys) cheerffilly attend t> thtfir work in 
the garden. And it is another important fact that the boys whom 
I find most lively and active in the garden are in this case, and, I 
believe, in ryost dthers, those who shew the most alacrity, qnd 
make the most progress, in book learning.” 

Among the many noble,,intelligent, and liberal landlords of 
Yorkshire, I trust that some iwill be found who will imitate the 
exqpiple of Lord Dtfrtmouth, %nd add to those schools which their 
liberality has called* into exisfeneb, and which it chiefly supports, 
means, both for boys .and girls, of acquiring not only head- 
knowledge and heart-training, but also of hand-work suited^o their 
DTobable condition in life. * • 

” I have to report that night-schools, as their importance is now 

r* II ^ * I • ♦ 1 1 • 1 1 • 11. Schools. 

more tully recognised, are increasing both in number and intelli- 
gent provision. It has always been q\tite out of my power to visit 
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any of them; and.it will be a'matter of grave consideration, if 
pupil-teachers be alloftved by your Lordships to these schools, 
how they may be properly inspected, as it will evidently be imprac¬ 
ticable for the Inspector, after his day’s work in the day-school, to 
devote any further time to the evening or night-school. 

In conclusion, 1 have to return my tfnanks to your Lordships, 
I cannot say &r lessening luy dt^aes, but foi' diminishing my Held 
of labour, antf so taking oflf sonfe of its responsibility. By a late 
Minute, my district is’to consist of Yorksliire’alone—Northumber¬ 
land and Durham being apportioned to a new district;—and your 
Lordships have been pleased to allow'’me in it the help of an 
Assistant-Inspector (ReV. G. R? Kloiicreiff).^ I trust, with his 
assist^ce, to bd' able’to exercise something more of real inspection, 
in the county of York, than has for some years been practicable. 
It is, I conceive, the most interesting field of educational wort in 
Great Britain, a happy mediuRt ^etween the many-headed schemes 
of its sister manufacttiring district (Lancashire), and the dull 
inactivity*01 great portrions of agricultural England. In Leeds, 
Sheffield, Hiiil, Halifax, Huddersfield, Bradford, Wakefield, and, 
more lately, in York, much has been done for the education of the 
working classes, ^n the seveyi years during v,'Hi^fi I have held the 
office of Inspector. In some of these placcs'much more has been 
attempted, which has only nob- been successful because the age of 
the childi'en in the schools has rendered it impracticable hitherto. 
But the machinery' for doing the work is, so to speak, on the spot 
and in gear. The question rests chiefly with your Lordships’ 
Committee—and the resiionsibility attached to it is not light—to 
iletermine how soon it shall be applied to proper material, how 
soon, to drop the metaphor, the rooms of our elementary schools 
shall be filled with children of sufficient age to appreciate the in- 
strtlction of an intelligent master, and to follow his good exg,mple; 
how soon tile avrrice'of the employer, or the necessity of the 
parent, shall have no power to drag away the child from that 
education whicL isitsbest pos’session in life, and the best safeguard 
of that country of which it is to be either a faithful or a disloyal 
citizen. * 

' I have the honor t6 be, &c. 


<- 4 

To the Right Honorable v 

The H)rds of the Committee of Council, on Educati^. 


F. Watkins, 


O 
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♦ 

SUMMABY A. * 

The numbers m each 0/the foflowing columns depend upon this first column. The results giivn, being those of 
actual inspectun between 1 Novehiber, 1849, and 31 October, 1850, are not to be taken as complete uccounts 0/ the 
Inspector's District. 



f Taken on Numbers present at Examination. 


Summary B. 


A^i^egate Annual Income, as stated by Managers. 


From Tx>cal From l^\ From Local From [ From 

Ihulowment. Subscription. Collections# Seliool-pence. other Sources. 


1,492#10 8t 4,860 9 0* 1,247 11 ^ 8,708 8 4i I 1 

_ • _-- 


,426 8 9} 


Aggregate Annual Expenditure, a-s stated by Managers. 


Salaries On Books Miscellaneous 

of Teachers. and Statit%ery. Expenses. 



12,867 2 9 


17,703 7 1| 
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Alpuabeticajl Index to folIoTring Tabulated Ee^rts for 1850,’on Schools in¬ 
spected by Rev. F. Watkins. 

The numbers indicate th^rder in which the SchoUs appear. • 


• 

Number 

Almoudbury (Central), Boys*. • 42 

„ „ Girls’ .• • *4t 

Avmitage Bridge^Mjced . . . 92 • 

Alnwick (Duke of Northumber¬ 
land’s School).128 

AUciiheads, Mixed.133 

„ St. Peter’s, Mixed . . 134 

Askern, Boys’ . . . . . 178, 

Aldborongh, Boys’ . . . *» .180 

Ardsley, Mixed . . . . . 188 

Ackworth, Mixed.193 

Attei’cliffe, Boys’.220 

„ Girls’ and Infants’ , 221 

Battyeford, Mixed . . . , .22 

Barnsley, St. George’s, Girls’ and 

Infants’.36, 191 

Barnsley (National), Boys’. . 37, 192 
„ St. John s, Girls’. . 38, 202 

„ „ Infants’ . 39, 203 

Bradford, Mancheitca'-road, Bpys’, 8, 50 
„ „ Girls’ 51 

„ Stott-hill, Boys’ ... 52 

,. „ Girl#. . . 5o* 

„ St. Janies’, Boys’ . . 66 

„ „ Girls’ . . 67 

„ Low Moor, Infants’ . . 68 

„ Walker’s Factory . . 69 

„ * Low Moor, Boys’ . . 71 


iy tf 

Birstal, Mixed ...... 73 

Bramptoiv Bierlow, Boys’ and 

Girls’ ........ 74 


Burley (Otley), Mixed. . ., . 83 

Barnard Castle, Girls’ .... 100 
„ *• • • *101 
Berwick - on - Tweed t^Boys’) Cha¬ 
rity School.l?fi 

Burythorpe, Mixed . . . ..154 

Burton Agnes, Girls’ .... W4 
Beverley, St. Mary’s and St. 

Nicholas’, Boys’.lire 

Beverley Minster, Boys’ . . .177 

Barnby Moor, Mixed . . . .181 

Balby, Mixed.190 

Croft, Boys’.9,'97 

Oiwling, Mixed.61 

Cleckheaton, Mixed .... 70 

CanUey, Boys'.75 

,. Girls’.75 


Cononlw, Mixed . . . 

Cross Stone, Mixed . . 

• 

Numl'or* 

. 76 

.» 

. 179 

Carcroft-in»Owsto«, Mixed 

». 

. 189 

Dringhouses, St. Edward, Mixed . 93 

Darlington, Trinity, Boys’. 


. 98 

, ,, „ Girls’. 

• 

. 99 

IDurham (Blue Coat), Boys’* 

• 

. 106* 

„ • „ Girls’ 


. 107 

Doncaster, Boys’ . 

• 

18,139 

. „ Girls’ . . . 

• 

17, 138 

DarBeld, Girls’ 


. 184 

Denby Grange, Mixed .» . 


. 195 

Dodworth, Tow’s, Boys’ . 


. 196 

• ,, Girls* and InfantsMO'/ 

Dewsbury, Mixed . . . 


. 211 

. „ Infants’ . 


. 212 

Elland, Boys’ ..... 

„ Girls’ .... 


. 48 


. 49* 

Earls Heaton, Mixed . 


. 54 

Eaglescliffe, Mixed . . 


. 120 

Escomb, Boys* . • . » 

yy Gfirls • » f # 


. 121 


. 122 

Elsdon, Mixed .... 


. 127 

Eastoft, Mixed .... 


. 162 

Escrick, Mixed .... 


.*182 

Ecclesall (National), Boys’ 


. 245 

„ Farsoaage, Girls* 


. 246 

„ Greystones, Girls’ 

• 


. 247 

Gargrave, Boys’ . . . 

„ Girls’ . . . 


. 77 


. 78 

„ Infants’ . . 


.* 79 

Grassington, Girls’ . . 


. 82 

GKlling, Mixed .... 


. 102 

Goole, Boys’. 


. 159 

ff Girls • • • • 


. 160 

jGarthorpe, Mixed . . . 


. 161 


Huddersfilld, Seed-Ilill, Boys’ . 6 

», „ Girls’ . 7 

Holbeck, St. Matthew’s, Boys’ . . 23 

,1 >, Girls’. .» 24 

Halifax, Parish Church, Boys’ •. 27 

» „ Girls’ . 28 

„ King’s Cross, St. Paul’s 

Boys’ 29 

<• ... riirla* 
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Knmbe^ 

Huddersfield, Longroyd Brid^ 


Houghton-le-Spring, Boys' 
„ Girls’ 

Hartbum, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Hull, Christchurch; B<5ys’ 
„ * Girls’ 

St. Mark's, Boys’ 

„ Girls’ 

St. Janies’, Boys’ . 

„ Girls’ 

St. Stephen’s, Boys’ 

• „ Girls’ 

Trifcity, Boys’* . 
Salthouse-lane, Boys’ 
» Girls’ 

Hoy land. Mixed. 

Horbury, Boys’ . 

„ Cirls’ . 

Heeley, Mixed . 
Harewood, Mixed 


Mi\ed 


Ingrow, Boys’ . * 
„ Girls’* . 

• 

“■Kirkburton, Boys’ 

„ Girls’ 

Keighley, Boys’ 

„ Girls’ . 
Kirk Wbelpington, 

‘ Keyingham, Mixed 


Leeds, St. Philip’s, Boys’ 

„ „ Girls’ 

„ St. James’, Boys’ 

„ St. Saviour’s, Boys’ 
„ Model, Infants’ . 

„ St. Peter’s, Boys’ 

„ „ • GirU’ 

Leeds, Hunslet, Boys' «, 

„ Girls’ . 

„ Infants’ 

St. George’s^oys’ 
„ Girls’ 

Christchurch, Boys’ 
„ Girls’ 


40 

Girls’ 41 
. 109 
. 109 
. 125 
. 146 
. 147 
. 148 
. 149 
. 150 
. 151 
. 166 
. 167 
. 168 
. 172 
. 173 
. 4 

44, 213 

45, 213* 
. 237 
. 240 


Marsden, Mixed. . . 

Meltfaam Mills, Boys’ • 

,, ,, Girls . . 

Morpeth, St. James’, Boys’ 

,, ,, Girls . 

Marsk, Mixed . . , . * 

Market Weigh ton. Mixed . 
Methley, Boys’ .... 

., Girls’ .... 


Neswick, Girls’ . 
Northallerton, Boys’ 

,, Girls’ 

„ Infants’ 

Newbottle. Mixed . 


62 

63 

« 2 

3 

*53 

60 

126 

169 


. 19 

. 20 
. 34 

. 35 

. 56 

36, 250 
87,261 
, 88 
. 89 

. ^0 
. 252 
. 253 
. 254 
. 255 


/Jakurorth, Boys’.57 

“,, Girls’^ ..... 58 

Old Malton, Boys’ . . . . .152 

„ Girls’.1.53 

Oulton, Girls’.339 

L Pontefract, Parish Church, Boys’ . 185 
„ „ Girls’. 186 

Pitsmoor, Boys’.224 

„ Girls’. . ... 225 


I4. 

65 

123 

19+ 

168* 

165 

209 

210 

33 

94 

95 

96 

no 


Number 

Newcastle . on - Tyne, St. John’s, 

, Boys’ . Ill 

„ „ Girls’ . 112 

„ „ St. Andrew’s, 

Boys’ 

„ c « Girls’ 

I „ St. Thomas’, Boys’ 
Morham, Boy^ . 

• „ Girls’ . 

North Ctve, Boys’ . 

„ Girls’ . 

Naflierton, Boys’ and Girls’ 


113 

114 

115 

130 

131 

163 

164 
175 


liichmond. Boys’ .... 

„ Girls’* «... 

Boos, Boys’. 

,, Girls’ .*. 

Rotherham, Boys' .... 

„ Girls’ .... 

Royston, Mixed. 

Rotherham, Park Gate, Mixed 
• 

Slaithwaite, I^ower, Mixed . . 

Stockton-on-Tees (industrial) . 10, 

• „ (National), Boys’ 

Sheffield, St, Mary’s, Boys’. . 13, 

„ „ Girls’ . 14, 

„ St. Philip’s Boys’ . 15, 

„ „ Girls’ . 16, 

,, Park, St, John’s, Boy^ 25, 

,, ,,, ,, Girls 26, 

„ St. Paul’s, Boys’ . 

,, ,, Girls . . . 

„ (Central), Carver-street, 

, Boys’ 

,, ,, ,, Girls 

„ St. M&ry’s, Ipfants’ . 

„ St. GiAirge's, Boys’ . 

* ,, . ,, Girls . . 

• „ „ Infants’ . 

Siggiesthorne, Boys’ .... 

„ aGirls’ .... 
Sowerby Bridge, Boys’ . . . .' 

Sowerby, St. George’s, Mixed . . 

Stanley, St. Peter’s, Boys’ and 
Girls’ ... . . . . 55, 

Settle, Boy’s’. . . 

^ „ Girls’. ... 

Seaton Carew, Boys’ 

„ „ Girls’ 

Scremerston, Boys’ and Girls’ 

South Shields, Trinity, Boys’ 

.. .. Girls’ 


103 

104 

170 

171 

207 

208 

248 
256 

1 

118 

119 

234 

235 
222 
223 

230 

231 
218 
219 

228 

229 

236 

243 

244 

249 

232 
232 

46 

47 

217 

80 

81 

rt6 

117 

129 

135 

1.36 
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Nambet 

Sunderland Gray, Boys’ « . . 137 

Girls’ . . 138 

Scanipston, Mixed . .* « . .163 

Silkstone, Boys’.; 198 

„ Girls’ and Infants’ . .199 

Scissett, Mixed ....... 300 

Stainborongh, Hood Green, Mixed 338 

Thurgoland, Mixed .... 203 
Thornes, Bjys’ . . . Oi .9 . 206 


jk . .. _ _ wumuer 

Wighlll Pwk, Girls’ .... 8,5 
Wortley, Boys’ and Girls’ . . . 9i 

Wyke, Mixed.. 

Welton, Boys’.183 

Wortley (ShefiBeld), Boys’ and 

Girl^ .194 

Wentworth, Girls* . . .5,226 

,, Infants’.9 .... 227 
Wadsley, Boys’, Girls’, and Infants’ 232 
Weston, Gifls’ and Infants’ . . 233 


Wakefield, Trinity, Boys’ • . ll,s!^l 

„ „ ‘Girls’ . .*12,242 

,, St. Andrew s, Boys’ •. 2M • 

,1 ’* • 3 Girls’ .216 t 

Walton, Mixed.84 


York, St. Cuthbert’s, Boys’ . .141 

,, Aldwark, Girls’ . '. . . 142 

„ Manor, Boys’ and Infants’?. 143 
„ Walmgate, Bsys’ . .y . 144 

„ „ Girls’ . . .145 
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General Report, for the ytar 1850, by Her Majesty's Inspector of 
Schools, Rev. E. ^puoLAs Tinling, M.A., on the Sckodls 
inspected by him in the bounties of ^merset^ Dorset, Devon, and 

Cornwall. * , 

• • 

My Lords, * • November, 1850.^ 

I BEG leavcj ^ lay before jj)u my general Report on 
schools which I have visited during the past year, with a 
short statement of the success which has attended the practical 
working out of the Minutes of 1846, asTegards the apprentice¬ 
ship of pupil-teachers in the different schools. • 

Prom the date of my last Report, up to the present month, so 
much of my time has been occupied in vartods official/sfigage- 
ments and examinations of different'kinds, that although, with 
the exception of a single day, my whole time haS been employed 
in the public service; I have only bee* able to gi^ffi 157 days to 
the simple act of school insjjcction. Enuring this period I have 
visited, according to the instructiops conveyed to me by the 
Secretary, 13 schools in the Rev. H. Moseley’s district, in 11 
of which pupil-teachers were apprenticed. Tlie' names of the 
schools are appended :— 


Names of Schools. 

Description. 

N^mlier 

Appren¬ 

tices. 

• 

Certificated Teachers. 

Ditt^n’s Marsh . .| 

Melksham . . . .| 

Steeple Ashton ... 
Swindoir .... 
Trowbridge Trinity . 

Westbury i . 
Warminster . . .| 

Mixed . 
Infants’ 

. Boys’ . 
Girls’ . 

f f • 

Infants’ 
Giles’ . 
Boys’ . 
Girls’ . 
Infants’ 
Boys’ . 
Girls’ •. 
Infants’ 

m 

1 

# • 

• • 

Mistress certificated. 

Mistress certificated. 

• 

Mistress certificated. 


In my own district I have visited* 203 schools, 22, of which 
have been twice inspected ; in 132 of these schools there 
are apprentices who are receiving instruction under 12 ^ 

-•--- 

Note .—I have thought it advisable to calculate the number of apprentices and 
certificated teachers in the scliools, in which the indentures of the apprentices bear date 
in November or December, 1850 ; although I have not been able in any way to in¬ 
clude them in the Summary A and B. 
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teachers; in three schools the masters, being married, have 
been allowed to instruct the female apprentices at the same 
time with their own male pupil-teacherS, the mistresses being 
always required to be present. 

The following tables will show at'one^vie\v— 

1st. The names of schools visited idn which apprentices 
have been sanctioned, oTfi i^ which there? nave been 
certificated tcachera,. during the past year. 

2nd. Schools visited during the past year, but in which 
there have not b^en up to this time either appren- 
, tices ?or certificated Kjachers. e « 

3rd. A list of schools unvisited during the past year, but 
open to the visits of Her Majesty’s Inspector. 


• Table No. 1. 


n Names of Schools. 



Number 

of 

Appren¬ 

tices. 


Certificated Teacliers. 


SOU^RSETSBIRE. 

Bath, Central School, Wey^rai 
House . . 


tValcot, St. Swithiu’s 

Abbey and St.'james 
Lyncombe, St. Mark’s 

,, and Widcombe 
Beacon Hill . 

St. Saviour’s 
Combe Down 

Bristol, Bedminster 

Nailsea Parochial 

Christ Church* 

Wraxall 
Failand 

Clevedon 

Portishead 
Kadstock 
Paulton 

Kvorcreech 

Ix>vington . 

Yeovil . 

Bridgwater, Dr. Morgan’s 
Cannington 
Taunton, Holy Trinity 
Central . . . 


iOuth| 


Boys’ . 
Girls’ . 
Boys’ . 
Girls’ . 
Infants’ 
Boys’ . 

Girls’ . 
Mixed . 
Boy>' . 


Girls’ 

Boys’ 

Girls’ 

t f 

Boys’ 

Mixed 

Boys’ 

Girls’ 

Mixed 


Boys’ 

Girls’ 

Mixed 

Boys’ 

> > 

Girls’ 
Boys’ 
Girls’ 
Boys’ 
Girls’ 
Boys’ 
Gills’ . 


> 4 
2 
5 
2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
7 
S 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

- 4 
1 
2 

1 

»S. M. 
1 * 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 


Mistress certificated. 
Mistress certificated. 


Master certificated. 
Mistress ,, 


Mistress certificated. 

C 

Master certificated. 


Master certificated, 
l^stress ,, 

Master ,, 

Master certificated. 


♦ Pupil-teacher dismissed since November 1850. 
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Table No. 1— continued^ 


Names of Schools. 


SOMERSETSHIBE. 

Noith Curry . . - 

Bishops Hull . 
PitiiiinsttA. . 

Martoc]^ . 

Milverton . . .< 


Weston-super-Mare ^ 

Dorsetshire 
Dorchester . 

Wimborne Minster , 


BUindforil . 

Kiimore Green 
Sutton Waldron 


Shaftesbury 

Oillingham • 

Milton Abbas. 

Sherburne . . 

Corscombe. . 
Marshwood 
Broadwinsor . 
Rampisham . 

Warehain . 

Osminf^tou 
Whitchurch Cauonicorum 


Devonshire. 
Exeter, Episcopal . 

Central . . . 


1 . 


National • 

Elxmouth . . • • 

Dawlish . . . • 

St. Mary’s Church 
Torquay . » • - 

W’oolborough and Highweek 
Kingsteignton 

Plymptou St. Mary . 

Plymouth, Charles-strcA 
St. Andrew’s Chapel 
Stonehouse . . . • 

Devonport, St. James. . 

Tavistock. 

Jllilton Abbot (Free) . 




Number 
Description. I Appren- 
iices. 


Boys’ 
Girls’ 
Mixed 
* > 

Boys’ 

Girls’ 

Boys’ 

Gills’ 


Boys’ 

Girls’ 

Boys’. 

Gills’ 

Boys’ 

Girls’ 

Mixed 


Bi>ya’ 

Girls’ 


Mixed 

Boys’. 

Mixed 


Boys’ 
Girls’ 
Boys’ 
Girl’s 
Boys’ 
Girls’ 
Boy s’ 


^Mixeif 

Boys’ 

Girls’ 

Jloys’ 

I Girls’ 

I Boys’ 

i ’ > 

! ” 

I i f > ' 

ijoGirls 
(I Boys’ 
Girls’ 


1 

1 

1 S. M. 

!• 

1 

o 

2 

3 

2 


1 

1 

3 

3 

4 
« 
2 
2 
3 


a 

2 

9 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 S^M. 
2 

1 

6 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

1 


CortiBcated Teachers. 


Master certificated. 


Master certificated. 

Master certificated. 

m 

Master certificated. 

Mistress Certificated. 
Master ,. 

.’ ’ r » 

Maatress , * 

9 * > > 

Master ,, 

Mistress certificated. 
Master certificated. 
Master certificated. 


Master certificated. 

Master certificated. 
Mistress ,, 


Master certificated 
(left). 


Master certificated 
since inspection. 

Master certificated 


Master certificated. 
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, TAni.E No. 1— continued. 


[ 1850 . 


Names of Schools. 


Devonsuibe. 
BiJeforcl, Longbridge 

Northam . 

Appledore . 

Barnstaple a a 
IHItf-u ... 
CftKtIehampton 

Ilfracombe 
Drewsteignton 
Axminster 
Woolbolough and Ilighweek 


• CoRNWAIal,. t 

a 

'I'ruro, West Cornwall Central 
School* a. . 
K^nwyn, St. (jeorge’ 

St. Mary’s 
Kedruth 
Baldin'. a 
Owennap . 

Benryn . a 
Mylor Bridge 
lllogan 

Trevenson 
Pool a 
Crowan 
Tuckingmill 

St. Erth a- 

•Porthlever^* 

St. Buryan 
Chasewater 

Polruan 

St. Austell 
Altarnon a 

Launceston 

Callington 
Hessenford 
Deviock 
St. Breage. 

Stratton 

Isles of Scilly, 

Tresco 
St. Ewe 


St. Mary’s 


Description. 

Number 

of 

Appren> 
tices. ^ 

Certificated Teachers. 

Boys’ . 

t 

3 


Girls’ a 

1 " 


Boys’ a 

t S. M. 

0 

Girls' • 

1 s.'m. 


Mixetl . 

2 S. M. 


Girls’ • 

» 2 


Boys’ a 

1 


Mixed*,. 
Boys’ . 

1 

2 

^MWor certificuled. 

: Girls’ . 

2 


i Mixed a 

1 


1 Boys’ a 

2 


Girls’ a 

2 


^oys’ a 

1 


. Boys’ a 

4 

Master certificated. 

Girls’ a 

3 

Mistress ,, 

‘ Mixffl . 

3, 


j Boys’ a 

1 


,, • 

I 


Mixed a 

2 


Boys’ . 

1 

3 


Mixed . 

4 


Boys’ . 

3 

Master certificated. 


3 

>9 9 9 

Girls’ a 

1 


• 

2 


‘ Boys’ a 

I 



2 

Master certificated. 

Girls’ a 

1 


Mixed a 

• • 


Boys’ , 

1* 

2 

• 

9 9 • 

' 1 


i Girls’ a 

1 


I Boys’ a 

•2 

1 


\ 9 9 

r 

2 


Girls’ , 

2 . 


Boys’ a 

• • .. 

Muster cortiticated. 

Girls’ a 

2 


Bojs’ . 

1 


9 f • 

2 

Master certiricati d. 

9 9 * 

Mixed a 

2 , 


Infants’ 

1 ' 


Mixed a 

2 


9 9 • 

2 

Master certificated. 


• One pupil-teacher passed the final examination, and left school, 
t Pupil-teacher, by request, removed to Salisbury Training Institution. 
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Table N<l 2. 


Names of Schools. 


SOMERSETSHIBE. 

Walcot—St. Swithin’s 
North Petherton 

Fresh ford ^ • 

Bridgwater 
Martuck • • • 

Weston, Bath » 

St. Saviour's, Bath 


Midsomer Norton 

Downside • 

[ National 
Frome I Trinity 
ICh. Ch. 
Corston • 

High Littleton, 

Coleford . 
Wrington , • 

Bishoits Sutton 
Glutton 

Norton, St. Philip 
Compton Martin 

Banwell . • 

Shipham • • 

Congresbury « 
Bishport • 

Chew Magna • 
Compton Bishop 
Bridgwater, Bastovi 
Middlezoy . 

Yatton . 

Pill . . . 

Coxley. • ^ • 

Wookey 

Penzelwood . 
Berrow • • 

Catcott • • 

Mark • . • 


% 


Description. 


Ijtifants’, 

Boys'. 

Girls'. 

t fixed. 

nfanU*. 

Girls’.* 

^ > > 
Infanta’s 
I Girls’. 

1 Boys^. 

! Girls’. 
Infants*. 
Mixed. 
Boys', 
Girls'. 

Inftlnts'. 

Mixed. 

Boys'. 

Gills*. 


Mixed. 

Infants*. 

Mixed. 

Boys'. 

Girls’. 

Mixed. 


Boys’. 

Mixed. 

Girls. 

Mixed. 

Boys'. 

Girls’. 

Boys*. 

Mixed. 

Boys'. 

Girls’. 

Mixed. 


Closed, 


Names of Schools. 


Dorsetshire. 

Wool. 

Stinsford • • • • 

Maiden Newton . • 


Melcombe Regia. 
Motcombe , 




DEVON^ylUB. , 


Willand . ... . 

Exeter;'St. James • 

forquay, Yonge's 

! 5t. Stephen’s 
St. Paul’s 

XorqiAy^. • 

Bicyeford- • • • 

Buckland Dinham 

Sandford • • 


Description. 


( 

’I 


8 Cl. 


Halberton 

* Cornwall. 

Penryn . 

Portleven. . 


Chasewater 
St. Austell 
Illogan 
Mylor Bridge 

Camborne 

Tuckingmill. 

The Isles of .Scilly, Trcsco 
Uedruth . 


Mixed. 

» * . 
Girls’. 
Boys’. 
Girls’. 
Infants’. 
Boys’. 
Girls’. 


Mixed. 

Boys’. 

Girls’. 

1 , ,, 

: Infants', 
j Boys'. 
I’Girls’. 

' Infants’. 
; Boys’, 
j G^ls’. 

I Infants’. 
' Girls’. 
Infants’. 

> f 

Mixed. 

Boys’ 

Girls’. 

Boys.’ 

Girls’. 




Giris’. 
Boys’. 
Girls’. 


Infants’, 
i Boys’, 
j Girls’. 

Infants’.' 

Girls’. 


SoMEKSETSllin.:. 

Ash. 

Aller. 

Brent^East. 

Bradford. 

Butleigh. 

Brushford. 


Tablb No 3. 

» 


Baghorougb, West. 
Crewkerne. 

Carlle Carey. 

Coombe Floity. 

Cb i 1 ton-upon-Poldeu. 
Cbeddon Fitzpaine. 
Elworfhy. 


Hambridge. 

Hornington. 

Ilchester. 

Keintoii Mandeville. ® 
Kingsdon. 

Linningtoiu 

Mudford. 
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Table No. 3— continued. 


Somersetshire. 
Marston Magna. 
MonVsilver. 

Monfacute. 

N^ttlecombe. 

Nailsea, Cti. Cli. 

Pennard^ Kast. 

Pilton. ^ 

Petherton, Norib. 

Kimpton. 

Stoke Triiter. 

Seaviiigton. 

Sl^pton Peaucbamp. 
Stogumber. 

Temple Combe, 
Wivelisconibe. 

Weston Zoylaml. 

WoottoD, North. 
Winca^ton. 

Writhliiigton. 

I>a':i8BTSUlRE. 
Allington. ♦ 

Alton Pancras. 

Burton, £a3t. ♦ 

Blade Down. a 
Broadmayne. 

Compton, Nether and Over, 
Cann, St. Rum bolt. 
Callestock. 

Chadstock. « 

Child Okeford. 

Chideock. 

Fariiham. 

Fanjham (Gypsey Sdiool}. 
Fishpond Bftttom. 

Hinton St, Mary. 

Holt (Wimborne Minster), 
Hawkchurch. 

' Halstocktt 

Hampreston. • « 

Ibberton. 

Iwerne Minster. 

Kinson. 

Ibangbton Matravers, 
Ijytchett Minster, 

Bynie Regis. 

• Morecombe Lake. 

Portland, Isle of, St John’s. 
Piin|)€me. 

Poole. * 

Stourpaine. 

Verwood. 

Win terbourne Wh it churdi. 


Devonsiiiue. 

Alphington. 

Ashburton. 

Awliscombe, 

Ashton. < 

Berry-Narbor. 

Bislmps Nym)jton. 
Brattern Fleming. / 
B u ck fasti e i gh. 
Bickleigh. « 
Bishops Tawton. ^ 
Bucklaiid, W,pst. 
Beworthy, s • 

Boovey Teacey.* 
Blackawton. 

Black Torrington. 
Brideaux, St.' 
Bratton Clovelly. 
Bradinnch. 

Broad CKst. ^ f 
Bndleigli Salterton. 
Colyton Rawleigh. 
Barnst^le, Trinity. 
Colmstock. 
Cadeleigh, 

ColA)rook. 

CoWton. 

Chfriton Bishop. 
Chittlthamptoii. 
Dunsford. 

Dittisham. 

Ermington, 

Kx bourne. 

! Egg Buckland. 

I Farriiigtbon. 

1 Holswofthy. 

Halcombe Burnell. 

I Barberton Ford. 
Huish, North. 
Highampton. 
Hatterleigh. 

Loxhore. 

Lew^ Trenchard. 
Lyntou. 

Membury. 

Meavry. • 

Modbury. 

Nobs Mayo. 
Okel^mpton. 
Paignton. « 

Stoke Gabriel.* 

Rose Ash. 

Shebbeare. t 


Devonshire. 

' Salcombe. 

Seaton. 

Street. 

Silverton. 

Tipton. 

^ Up Oltery. 

Stoke Damervl. 
Winkleigln 
Warkleigh. * 
WeAdown. 

Withycombe Rawleigh. 



Cornwall. 

Boscastlo. 

Bodinnic. 

Blazey, St. 

Bo<lnun. 

Columb Mayor, St. 
Cusgarne in Gwennap. 
Cardynham. 

Devoran. 

' Falmouth. 

Feock, St. 

Gulval. 

Jve, St. 

Ives, St. 

Lezant, 

LaRnoells. 

l.erriu. 

Ludgvan. 

Morwinsfow. 

Merrymeet. 

: Mabyn, St. 

North-hill. 

Pelynt. 

Peranzabuloe. 

; Pethevwyn, Nortt. 
Penzance. 

Quethiock. 

Saltash. 

Sancreed. 

1 St, Just. 
t Tywardreath. 

^ Warbsh)w, 

Wendron. 

Zennor. 

I'ideford. 


It will thus appear that the practical result of the M inutcs of 
has been in this district to set to work, within the space of 
four years, no less a number tJian 129 different teachers •in the 
instruction and training of apprentices. Under these teachers, 

and assisting them day by day in the education of the children 
of the poor, 256 pupil-teachers and seven stipendiary monitors 
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are apprenticed, of whom, I tru^, the great body are prepared 
to devote their lives to the teaching of Christ’s little ones. 

It is a source of much real satisfaction to me to be enabled 
to report favourably both of the religious and intellectual im¬ 
provement of these apprentices and teachers as a body during 
the past year. They appear to realize more fully, as far as my 
judgment goes, tffb importance of their position as teachers and 
trainees] of immortal 'souls—they ai'o more simple in thought 
and language, and more apt in imparting their information to 
the children.' • 

This important staff, of loachers, advancing year by year in 
efficiency, is fnueed doing*a great work thfou^out this di^rict, 
perhaps as great as the time and circumstances would allow. 
The number of children in attendance on school where there 
are apprentices is increasing; thfe’’^ general instruction is more 
general and useful; wljilst at ^jhe same time the religious know- ” 
ledge is decidedly improved, is more extensive, better under¬ 
stood, and made more practical., * , * 

Thus much is most favourable ; yet, withal, the removal from 
school of the chjUlrcn at a very early age continues as heretofore 
to be an obstacle ^o any great anti permanent improvmnent in, 
the education and religious training of the children of the poor; 
the per centage of children in aKendance on school over 10 and 
11 years of age is comparatively small, an(J until something can 
be done to ci\able the children to remain under instruction 
longer than they do at present, little, very little, can be effected. 
Individual children may be found here and there whose natural 
talent and industry combined »tend to raise them above their 
school-fellows; these, by the kind intervention of friends, may 
be kept alittle longer at school, and so prepared to fill some 
higher and more important position in^ society ; bnt these cTTr^- 
indeed, the exceptitjnal cases, the great Ijody 3f children, scarcely 
advanced from infancy, are still • compelled to enter upon the 
labours, and trials, and difficulties of the world—to meet its 
temptations, sins, and yices, when they ought to have been con¬ 
tinued under proper teaching and training until such time 
as their ’ characters might be formed, and their principles 
strengthened, to enable l^Jrem lo undertake, with a sense of 
moral responsibility, thexluties of theii* respective callings. 

It is, however, a great comfort, whilst lamenting the early 
removal of the children frofh ^phool, to reflect that the instruc¬ 
tion now afforded to them is more extensive than formerly, 
more practical in many respects, and more likely to hold its 
impress upon their minds; and that being built up upqp the 
sure word of God, and in connexion with the teaching of the 
Church of England, it is, as it wei’e, a seed of great things cast 
into the ground, sound and good, which may, under God’s 
blessing, yet shoot forth in days to come, and bear fruit unto 
life eternal. 
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The annual cxamin'ations (jf the pupil-teachers having taken 
place, and their stipends being allowed, is a proof that in 
attainment they have advanced at any rafe to some extent 
satisfactorily. I am anxious to bear testimony, not only to this 
intellectual improvement, but moreover to the moral and re¬ 
ligious progress which is no less evidenced Sby the continuance 
of their apprenticeship. * 

The charaoters giwen to me, not onl 5 f iij the written*' certifi¬ 
cates, but in conversation with the *clergy and school-managers, 
of the apprentices are highly gratifyiag. I am assured that 
thesQ young persons are individnaHy (.with very few exceptions) 
striving to do their duty as those who must giTC'Viccount at the 
day of God. 

Of only one apprentice have I received from the clergy and 
school-managers a decidedly unsatisfactory certificate of moral 
and religious conduct. It m*a^ be well to mention the answer 
which was officially returned to the clergy and school-managers 
by your li^rdships on \his occasion— 

Their Lordships cannot sanction either payment or continuance in cases 
where the certificates atV so unsatisfactory. • » * 

, Of the candicTates, too, for*apprenticeshipI have also received 
excellent certificates, with “two exceptions; in both cases the 
candidates were on this accovfnt rejected. 

Two instances have occurred where it has been my painful 
duty to report unfavourably of the religious teaching in certain 
schools wherein pupil-teachers were apprenticed, in consequence 
of which the gratuities to the teachers have been withheld, and 
the further‘recognition of thef apprentices made entirely con¬ 
ditional upon the improvement of the religious knowledge of 
the school children. 

•“^Onc otlmr case I would name to show that intellectual ay;ain- 
ment is in no ^^ay tRe only object whicji is effected by the 
practical working of the Minutes of 1846. 

In a school I visited “to ascertain whether the reJnaining 
terms of the conditional grant of augmentation to which that 
schoolniaster was entitled by his certificate of merit had been 
duly fulfilled,” your Tordships withhold the gratuity, to which 
otherwise the master would have Jbeen entitled, on account of 
“ his want of skill and eflSciency as a "teacher, and because of the 
certificates of the school-managers being unsatisfactory.” 

I mention this case bccauijfi ift a Report? of a local Board 
of Education upon this ve^ school, and after this vciy visit of 
inspection, it is stated, “ It is manifest* that no guarantee is 
affijrded by a Government inspection for more than cleverness 
on th« part of the teacher, not in any degree for the real object 
of all Christian education, the inculcation of Christian truth, 
and the moral training of the children in habits of humility. 


* Vide Tenth Annual Report of the Liskeard Local Board of Kducation. 
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reverence, and submission.” Whereas it* was the weakness of 
the teacher in these, his practical duties, “his want of skill and 
efficiency as a teacher, and the certificates of the school-managers 
being unsatisfactory^ which induced your Lordships to show your 
disapprobation by withholding the gratuity. Had the writer 
of the local Report ^xanfined the certificate of this particular 
master (and 1 wojjld most strongly recommend all school- 
manage^^s to examine thp certificates of tj^eir teachers, as the 
comments of Her Majesty’s Inspectors written upon them are 
made £o testify the power and ability of those who hold them 
as teachers and trainers ^f little children), he would have seen 
that the opinio]^ ^f Her Majesty’s Inspector with respect to*his 
capability as a teacher was unsatisfactory ;• and 4iad he after¬ 
ward inquired into the matter, he would have ascertained that 
your Lordshi})s were in no way satis^pd with his possession of a 
certificate, unless he were able to organize and conduct a^ school 
for the real and permanent benefit of the children of the poor. 

It is my most firm conviction that the Qrovernment tse^ure, 
practically, has been the means, jrp to this time, n5t only of 
raising the standard of intellectual attainment, but also in no 
less proportion of •wereasing the amqpnt of religisus teaching in 
our schools, and of making it more sound and more extensive. 

In considering the progress of education amongst the chil¬ 
dren of the poor during the last few years, there is one point 
to which many have turned their thoughts tind attention, but 
in which no very.great success appears as yet to have been 
obtained, viz., the introduction of industrial employment in 
connexion with the teaching in our national and parochial 
schools. I fear that there is xorf little in my district (at any 
rate in the schools under inspection) to offer as examples for 
others, though I would mention the few cases in which out-_ 
door employment is given to boys, or intlustyal wo^ to any 
extent to girls, under tjie hope of calling increased attention to 
the subject. 

With rf-gard to the former, I append the written statement 
given to me in the autump of last year by two of the masters of 
the Lady Basset’s schools in Cornwall. Lady Basset is a most 
kind and oai-ncst .educationalist, most anxious for the welfare 
of the poor, and most liberal i© the*6uppo]gt of anything which 
tends to their advantage. • 

^ Garden Allotments qf Trevenson's School 

The extent of the ground attached to th# premises is^ther less than half an 
acre, one-third of which is appropriated to the master’s use for potato-ground, 
and one quarter more for a kitchen garden ; the remaining part is divided into 
twenty-two shares, each containing 18 squai-o feet, and are distributed to t^^o 
most industrious, regular, and well-conducted boys belonging to the first^nd 
sccomh class, at the annual rental of Is. per plot. 

Lady Basset pays the rent of the field, and supplies manure and tools. 

The work is superintended by the master, assisted by the pupil-teachers, 
both in his own and the boys’ gardens. 
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At the time of sowing and planting, the boys arc allowed to work during 
school hours; but at other times, whe# weeding only is required, they are encou¬ 
raged to work at the time allotted for recreation, and before and after school hours. 
The boys are ever ready to work, either in their own or in their master's time. 

It is here kindness of disposition and obliging manSers towards each other 
are cultivated, habits of neatness taught, and honesty inculcated and observed. 

Gooseberries, raspberries, currants, and strawberries are allowed to ripen 
unmqlested on the borders of the walks, which are alilfc accessible to all. 

Each little allotment presents a miniature kitchen ^rden, as there may be 
seen sometimes growing imone bed, carrots, lcek4, onions, beets, parsley, cab¬ 
bages, and potatoes. * 

The gardens are closely watched till the'timc of ingathering, and tKen with 
great delight the produce is taken home and the Jirofits announced. 

Bosks have been provided, in whiclj,, fhe qutlay and value of produce arc 
inserted. ^ ^ ® k 

Richard Hancock's Account of Garden. 

Cash Dr. Contra Cr. 


1850. , 


s. d.« 

1850. 

i 

s. <■/. 

Aug. 

To cabbages . 

3 0 

Alar. 29 

JPaid for cabbage plants 

0 6 

Oct. 

Ditto . . 

2 0 

June 3 

,, brocoli plants. 

0 4 

9 > 

't'c^leeks • • * 

1 0 

July 28 

„ cabbage plants 

0 3 

June 

To onions . 

1 . 

Mar. 15 

„ leek seed . 

0 2 

1851. . 
Jan. 

To brocof! . 

2 *6 

9* 6 

Sept. 30 

rent of garden 
Balapc^ hand . • 

• 

1 0 
7 3 

9 6 


Jeseph Gribbles Account of Garden. 
Cash Dr. Contra Cr. < 


1850. 

1 

s- d. 

1850. 


s o. 

Feb. 12 

To.onions 

2 6. 

Feb. 12 

' Cost of onions . 

1 0 

June 18 

To cabbages • • i 

2 0 


1 


Sept 

To.onions . . | 

5 0 

1849. 

i 


Mar. 

To leeks . . . i 

4 0 

Dec. 5 

Paid for cabbage plants 

0 3 


% « 


1850. 






Apr. 14 

yy onion seed • 

0 6 





yy leek seed • • 

0 3 





. „ rent of garden 

1 0 





Balance on hand . 

10 f> 



13 fi 



13 6 


List of Profits on exich Plot. * 


No.J 




mm 


8, 

rf. 

1 

Balance of profits . 




Balance of profits . 

5 

0 

2 




■E9 

% 9 9 

G. 

8 

3 

if % 



14 

« 

6 

0 

4 




15 


6 

2 

5 


c 

0 

16 


G 

3 

^ 7 


5 

8 

17 


G 

0 

* 8 


4 

0 

18 


4 

2 

9 


7 

0 

Km 


4 

1 

10 


6 

c 



6 

3 

11 


G 

9 

mm 


6 

9 





22 

> 9 

5 

9 
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Illogan Church,Town School, August. 

There is a small piece of gp’ound attacheQ^to this school, consisting of about 
66 Cornish perches (62 yards). This belongs to the master as part of his 
salary. The ground is cultivated entirely with the spade by the master and 
boys. It is cultivated as a small farm on the three-crop system, viz., two 
green and one barley. The barley is generally of but little* value, being 
greatly injured by birds at^^ neighbours’ poultry. The difficulty of procuring 
manure is a great obstacle to its productiveness. » 

It was at first intended fliat the elder boys should have a piece of garden atrent, 
but this waS^not found to ansyePhere, for several obvioifs reasons. 1st. Because 
every father of a family almost has a^arden attached to his house. 2ndly. In 
consequence of the boys living so far from the school they could not bring the 
manure without muen inconvenience. ,3rdly. Every one who has more manure 
than he wants for his own garden, can get a piece of potato-ground of a neigh¬ 
bouring farmer withi^rrent, in cor&iderotion of the fajmernaving the benefit 
of the manure for the future corn crop. 4thly. Our boys are too young to till 
a garden with any neatness or success. 5thly. The rapid revolution in the 
school, and consequently boys removing befoi-q,the crops are come to perfec¬ 
tion. 6thly. The elder boys are by far the ihost frequently absent, and that 
often at the very time when the garden requires most attention. As it is’earried 
on at present, the boys work under the immediate supervision of the master, 
between the hours of one and two o’clock, so that th* work does njt interfere 
with the learning. . • 

, Sii/As Okk. 

In speaking of tlie garden as a part of the master’s salaiy, it 
might be stated that tand in this locality is about 2/. per acre 
of 180 Cornish porches, ♦ 

In connexion with the school teaching-for girls, a plan 
adopted at Portljleven school, Cornwall, appears worthy of no¬ 
tice ; it is simple and inexpensive. Its principal object is to 
provide good and serviceable clothing for the poor by means of 
the needlework of the school children. A stock of material was 
first given by the Rev. Canon Rogers and Mrs. Rogers (the 
founders and chief supporters of the school) ; good patterns of 
clothing were then procured, and from this material, awording 
to the patterns, a variety of almost every kiitd of dress for 
men, women, and children is made, and disposed of at half- 
yearly sale:: at the school. After which one-third of the sale 
price is given in clothing to the maker of the article, one-third 
given to the mistres| for hdr additional trouble and day-labour, 
and one-third, with some few donations, is expended on fresh* 
material. Mrs. Rogers, in writing o« the subject, states— 

Great interest is shown in our plarT; the mothers will sometimes order what 
they want, and the size they require, and then it is made up immediately. 
The ifcherman’s wife has* great difficutty iji finding time for needlework for 
her usually large family, so that I hope to make the liftle hands very useful. 
We continuo our morning instruction with great spirit, &c. 

Another school in my district, where washing cooking, and 
other industrial work is performed by the children, is ChaM- 
stock, upon the confines of Dorsetshire and Somersetshire. I 
regret to say that I have been unable to see this school in work, 
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but I append a letter and the rules of the school, which have 
been kindly sent to me by^’the vicar of Chardstock, the Rev. 
Charles Woodcock :— 

Ckardstcck, 25 November 1850. 

" » . * * • * . * 

The school was opened in the summer of 184;^, and brought into full operation 
only last winter, the [number of girls increasing as f .nds come to hand. Up to 
th*e present time six having made satisfactory progr<i"s for periods varying from 
nine to twelve months, jlj^ave been put out to service, and the vacancies fified up 
by others, leaving ten still in the school; ofthcsei seven, according to the ori¬ 
ginal plan, are taken from the poor familioi. of the parish, the remaining three are 
placed in the school by friends and patronesses, at a distanee. The advantages 
of^red by the school (notwithstanding our rules require every girl, whatever her 
period of trainage, to repay 5f. to the lund^, ds well as t??c amount of her outfit, 
about 3/. more, Swallowing up the whole of her first year’s wages) are evident from 
the number of pressing entreaties that children may be taken in. That the 
education here aftbrded is valued by their employers, is clear from the increased 
wages they are disposed to give to girls so trained, in comparison with those 
who h''.ve received no such advantages, and from the applications made for 
these girls far exceeding our meanstof supply. The question more frequently 
submitted to me than any other with regard to this experiment is, “ how do you 
find emplcyment for the girls so m to prevent idleness ?” My answer is, that 
three girls are constantly employed at the vicarage, under the nurse, the cook, 
and the house and purlour maid. The other seven have to wash and iron their 
own blothes, with the assistance of a washerwoman,* 'hose of the matron and 
schoolmistress, and all the inmates of the vicarage. 12 persons, including chil¬ 
dren and servants, making, in .*11, the linen of 24 individuals, great and small. 
They have to cook their own dinner, and prepare their own meals in every 
way, as well as those of the schoolmistress and pupil-teachefs, who feed at a 
separate table, and fn a sujjerior manner, in the parlour, and they will next 
year (1) V.) cook everything that is eaten at the vicarage also. They bake 
bread twice a-week for as many persons as they wash; they clean the school¬ 
mistress’s parlour, which is, in fact, a diminutive drawing-room, lour bed¬ 
rooms, tha kitchen, larder, andscujlery, and a school-room, 60 feet by 20 feet, 
with the courts and yards adjoining, daily, as well as that part of the church 
which is .used for daily service, besides scrubbing all these floors, including 
the church, once a-week. All this, ;bcsides two hours’ needlework in the 
evening; and the preparation of Sunday-school lessons, leave them not much 
time to look, each one Vo their own flower-border, and to keep down weeds in 
the kitchen garden. You ask whether the school answers my expectation V 
It will not do this until I can sujjcradd an industrial school for boys, who shall 
save the expense of a gardener and shoemaker. In short, though I am most 
thankful for pecuniary aid that goes far towards meeting the exj)entliture of 
2004 per annum, yet I shall never be satisfied until the cultivation of land and 
other industrial occupations within the establishmenV help to diminish our out¬ 
lay very considerably. ‘ 

How this is to bo effected at <prcsent I cannot see; but my attention is now 
being directed to the feasibility and des’rableness of transferring the children 
of a union workhouse to a school of industry attached to, and, with a view to 
economy, under the same government as my present school for servants. 11 
this can be effected, ,l have no doubt,of the beneficial result to all parties. No 
one can see and deplore more deeply than I do the ruinous and pauperising 
effect of our pi-esent workhouse education, if such it can be called. 

Believe mo to be, &c., 

JUte Jtev. E. 2). Tinling. ^ (Signed) CirAKi,BS Woodcock. 

Industrial School for Training Servant Girls at Chardstock, Eofset. 

The wings of the building, with the offices adjoining; were erected in 
1849, as ai)}>cndoges to the National and Sunday School, which forms the 
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centre of the group. They originated in an anonymous donation of 50/., 
afterwards doubled by the donor’s brotner, aud the liberal encouragement 
aiforded by the Committee of Council on Education to industrial schools. 
They comprise a residejice for a schoolmistress and a matron, including a par¬ 
lour, with sleeping-rooms, a kitchen, washhouse, laundry, and other offices. 

The object is to relieve in some measure the families of a peasantry whose 
earnings do not averago^ix ^Hillings a-week throughout the year. 

It is proposed to bjard and lodge a certain number of girls, selected for 
their good conduct and aptitu(ie, from the upper classes of the day and Sunday- 
schools, fftid to train them jbr service, a mode of relief hitherto almost untried, 
but calculated, as it is conceived, t«do the poor the most lasting good, and to 
supply a deficiency (much, aij^ perhaps not unjustly, complained of) in intel¬ 
ligent and principled servants. The'jatisfactory reports of some of those hiyierto 
sent out from Cha^^ock fully warrant the attempt. 

As a general rule, girls will nol be Admitted befewe theiage of fifteen, by 
which time it is found that a diligent and well-conducted child has acquired as 
much learning as is necessary for her station in life. 

These girls are kept constantly and activelyvemployed, in rotation, in all the 
various branches of domestic service, one spt relieving another at proper inter¬ 
vals, in order that each girl ig turn m^ be fully instructed in every depart¬ 
ment. When judged capable they will be placed, as a reward, in eligible 
situations. * » 

They will be taught plain cookery, to snake and to bake bread, to wash and 
iron, and to get up fine linen, to scour boards, ciear> furniture, and wait at 


table, with all otheijibranches of household work. 'I'k-iy will be-further 
instructed in cutting out smd making their own clothes, in mending and darn¬ 
ing linen, and perfected *in knitting and alia plain needlework. The matron 
will superintend each department of service, and the schoolmistress' the needle¬ 
work. ' 


While the admission of pupils to the training-school’will depend mainly on 
their having passed, creditably through their respective schools, it is not to be 
supposed that their moral and religious education will cease here. Their pre¬ 
vious course having secured to them the training required by the Church, 
their preparation for confirmation and corgmunion will ever be kept in view. 

In all cases the subscription must be paid before Christmas, excepting sub¬ 
scriptions of eleven guineas, which may be paid in two moieties, at Christmas 
and Midsummer. Annual subscriptions of any amount are earnestly sought,, 
and the kind offices of collectors of small periodical sums will be mwh valued. 

As t^eiprimary object of this training-school is t% aflbAl encouragement to 
industry, ^cleanliness, and good conduct, especially in the parish where it is 
established, the first efforts of its supportet^ will bo directed to the raising of 
means suffident to secure the gratuitous board and education of ten girls of the 
parish yearly. 

The rules and regulations that guide this institution arc chiefly such as 
havq been found to woi^ well in other establishments of a kindred nature. Adi 
subscriptions aAd donations will be thankfully received, through post-office 
orders, or in half notes, by the Rej. Chtfrles Woodstock, Vicarage, Chard- 
stock, near Chard, or at Stuckey's Jlank, Chard, on account of the Chardstock 
Industrial School. 


Whilst in the scjiools in wKiclv there art^ pupil-teachers ap¬ 
prenticed, I have been able to report on the whole satisfac¬ 
torily, I have not found a proportionable advance in the 
smaller schools which I have had time to visit. ‘The simple 
act qf teaching has been, generally speaking, too little consi¬ 
dered. The power of imparting information to little children 
with ease and simplicity is of the utmost importance in a 
teacher; without it the instruction which is given is dull and 

VOT.. II. V 
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wearisome, with it life* and animation'pervade the school. No 
time and attention honestly given to the study of the art pf 
teaching will ever bo thrown away. ,In connexion with the 
subject of teaching, as. ^oups of parallel desks arc now becom¬ 
ing almost general, and Ae children we being instructed in 
them orally as in a gallery, I would rec'omm^Jnd those teachers 
who still-find difficulty in making frequent Ufse of them to carry 
out the following suggestions:— •' . 

1. That the row of desks most distant from the teacher 

should contain ■ the most advanced children of the 
class. I'he least forward children sj^ould be placed 
nearest to the teacher.'- * ''' 

2. That, by way of emulation, the different rows of desks 

should be held in different degrees of honour, and 
that children should, at the end of a lesson or of a 
day, or upon some defined and stated ground, assume 
,thc higher, pr be degraded to the lower row. Any 
children coming late, to school, behaving ill in school, 
or for anjT^ offence for which such a punishment might 
be thought beneficial (the disposition of the child 
being always considered), should be placed in the 
lower row, or nominal section of the class. This, with 
the increased numbers in the different classes, would 
be very feasible, and I have found it work well where I 
have recommended it. With respect to oral teaching, 
great benefit is to be derived from it; the interest of the 
children is aroused, and much information is acquired 
by them. But nevertheless I feel very strongly the 
necessity of the mind being at the same time disci¬ 
plined by some really hard work, some committal to 
memoiy, some learning of rules. See., lest that,.which 
is so readily learned should bp as easily forgotten. 
A word of cautioft may be of service with regard to 
the simultaneous answering, which is frequently 
allowed in many schools. However great the benefit 
by way of encouragement to very kittle children, and 
children wearied with any particular lessons, yet. un¬ 
less each child is taught at the same time to answer 
for himself, and to take Kis own part in his class, the 
time will come when,, upon leaving school, he ;vvill 
find that c he has learned but lit Ac to any purpose if 
he has trusted to others for his replies, and depended 
upon them for the first sound or word in his lesson. 

leannot close my report without statftig that, although ipuch 
is being effected in the teaching and training of the children of 
the'^poor, and especially in the education of those who are to 
form our future teachers; yet the longer I am permitted to 
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take' my share in the work, the m^e I realize the greatness of 
that work, and the more urgent ^es the need appear to me for 
increased exertion- on the part of all who have the welfare of 
the poor at heart, tb endeavour to gather within the walls of 
our schools those many souls now wandering abroad without any 
instruction or training whatsoever, wha might still he taught, 
but in a while will b« beyond our roach. * 

Allow me to take this Opportunity of expressing niy thanks 
to the clergy .and school-managers who have so kindly assisted 
me during the past year,*to whose friendly co-operation much 
of the benefit resulting frpm*(j|ur official visits of inspection 
must be ever du</.^ • • ^ ^ 

1. have the honor to be, &c., 

E. Douglas Tinling. 

To the Right HonorabTe , ^ 

The Lords of the Committee of Couticil en, Education, 
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RESULTS OF INSPECTION. 


1% Su»iiAR¥«A. ^ 

Inspection mlyy between 1 November, 1849, and 31 October, IWO,—are not to be taken as complete accounts ^ihe 
District. 
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Index to Tabulated Reports on *174 Schools inspected by Rev. E. Douglas 
Tinling, between 20 November, 1849, and 31 October, 1850. 


...- 



» 7 . A . J r> - ^4^ 1 

Name of School. 

Description. ^ 

Number. 

- - 

• 61 

County. 

Axminster .. 

B. and G. 

Devonshire. 

AUarnun. 

B. . 

I4;t 

Cornwall. 


B.and G. 

113 

Ditto. 

Ai'plvdore. 

M.^ 

• 85 

Devonshire. 

Bath, Central, Weymouth House . . 

B.and G. 

B. G. and Infant^ 

3 and 164 

Somersetshire. 

,, Walcol, St. Swithin’s. 

2 and 162 

Ditto. 

Abb«‘y and St. Jamea' . . . . 

1 nfifnts 

4 and 163 

Ditto. 

,, •LyQComl>e and Widcombe . . 

B.*aud G. ' 

52 iV 1 


,, Helicon ^ . 

B*. and <•. 

Ditto. 

*>t. Saviour’s . 

B. .and G. 

54 

Ditio. 

,, Weston. 

Blandford. 

G. and Infants 

53 


B. 

loo 

Dorsethhire. 

,, ... 

G. 

156 

Ditto. 

Broadwinsor... 

B. and Infants 

45 

Ditto. 

Bridgwater, Dr. Morgan's. 

. B. 

37 

Somersetshire. 

(*. 

36 

Ditto. 


* Infanta • 

38 

Ditto. 

,, St. John’s, Eastover . . 

Bishop’s HuU.. f . • . 

G. 

68 

Ditto. 

M. 

34 

Ditto. 

Barnstaple.. 

• G. 

93 

Devonshire. 

Bidefoid.. 

' Infants 

88 

i >itto. 

, y Longbridge ... 

D. and O. 

87 

Ditto. 

Bishport. . . 

M. 


Somersetshire. 

Bunwell.T. 

* B. and G. 

' *f«4 

Ditto. 

Jtuckliind Dinham ..' 

M. 


Ditto. 

Bis)>u]’8 Sutton ... 

M. 

97 

Ditto. 

Buryany St-. 

B. and O. 

131 

Cornwall. 


• M. 

7 and 128 

Ditto. 

Baldiu. 

M. 

118 

Ditto. 

Borrow.«. 

M. 

158 

Somersetshire. 

Corscombe... 

M. 

,43 • 

Doi setshire. 

Ciitliiigton ............. 

H. 

80 

Cornwall. 


1 B. and G. 

114 

J>nto. 

Crowau .............. 

1 G. 

'22 

Ditto. 

Camborne .. 

, B. and G. 

127 i 

Ditto. 

Cun\, North. 

Cunniiigton. ... 

B.and G. 

35 


M. 

39 

1 itio. 

Curstoii ..i 

M. 

7 { 

Ditto. 

Coleloid .. ......i 

G. ; 

78 

Diiio. 

Ckutton 9 ............. 

M. 1 

98 

Dito. 

•Coointie Down 

Compton Marlin 

(/hew Magna. 

B. 

101 


M. 

B. 

103 I 

108 

Dilte. 

Comptou Bishop 

M. • 

109 ' 

Dll to. 

Co'loy. 

M. 

147 


Congresbury. .......i 

M. 

106 

« Ditto. 

( atCtiU. ....... ..' 

M. 

159 


Ciiiitichampton.% . . 

M. , 

94 

Devonshire. 


n. 

OC and 152 

Dorsetshire. 

Deblock .............. 

G. i 

59 and 153 « 

Ditto. 

M. 

and 142 


Dilton 8 Marsh. 

' M. and Infants 

23 

1 Wiltshire. 

Downside. *.•••• 

57 

\ Somersetshire. 

Drewsteigulun. 

vl. 

91 

1 Devonstiire. 

Dawlish ... 

B. 

49 

1 Ditto. 

Devonporty St. James’ ........ 

1 , B. 

64 

1 Ditto. 


M. 

• 65 

1 Ditto. ♦ 

yy yy . 

Inlants 

* 66 


>y St. Stephen’s. 

H. 

62 

, Ditto. 

>. St. Vaul’s. 

Middle. 

63 

Ditto. 

B. 

73 

Ditto. 

Enmore Green .. 

M. 

14 and 169 

Dorsetshire. 

Enh. St. 

Exeter. Episcopal. 

* M. 

B.and G. 

B. and 0. 

8 and 139 

136 

47 

Cornwall. 

Ditto.* 

.4 <’entral. 

,, National.. 

B. anil Q. 

B. and G. 

46 

48 

Ditto. 

,, St. James’.* • . 

Exmouth. 

B. and Q. 

B« and Q. 

12 

50 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Index to Tabulated Reports on 174 Schools inspected by Rev. E. Douglas Tinling* 

&c.— {continued*) 


Name or Schoox.« 
.. . A-- - 

Failaud. 

Frome, Trinity. 

tt Christchurch. . . A* 

,, National. 

Freshford.• . 

Gillini'hanr.. 

Gwennap. 


Halhorton » . 
Hi{(h Littleton 
llessenfurd • . 

Ilfracombe • • 

lllogan. . . . 




Kiu^steigtiton. 

Ken. 

Launceston. .. 

Milton Abbas.. 

Marshwood.. 

Maiden Newtou. 

Melcombe llegis .... ^ 

MoU'umbe. 

Mclk^ham 

Martock. 

Milverton. 

Midsomer Norton. 

f $ ....... 

Middlezoy .. 

Mary Church, S. 

Mylor liridge.«• • . . 

Milton Abbot. ........ 

Mark .. 

Norton, St. Philip. 

Northam.. 

Osmington.. • 

Petherton North. 

Pitmiustv. 

Pill. 

Penzelwood. 

Pilion. 

Plymouth, (^..arlos. 

,, St. Andrew’s Chapel 

Plympton St. Mary. 

Pemyn.. . . . 

Portleven. 

Pool. ..... .. 

Pulruan Lant^loa. \ , 

Rarapisham.. 

Redruth . .. 

Sutton Waldron. 

Sherl^rne. . 

Stinsford and Rockhampton • • 

Shaftesbury. 

Shipham.. 

Stonehouse. 

Sandford, near Crediton • • . • 

Stratton. 

SciUy,^sles of. St. Mary’s • . • 

,, ,, Tresco. 

>» ♦» ** 

Steeple Ashton).. 

Swindon .. 



Pescription. 

Number. 

County. 


M. 

19 ^ 

Somersetshire. 


Infants 

69 

Ditto. 


Infants 

70 

Ditto. 


B. and G. 

71 

Ditto. 


M. 

20 

Ditto. 


G. 

1 % and 170 

Dorsetshire. 


B. 

125 

Cornwall. 


• G. 

126 

Ditto. 


B. and G. 

146 

Dfevonshir^. 


•B.anilG. 

77 

Somersetshire 



28 and 141 

Cornwall. 


B. 

*89 • 

Devonshire. 


G. 

90 

Ditto. 


B. 

115 

Cornwall. 


G. 

116 

Ditto. 


M. . 

99 

Devonshire. 

Somerserahire. 


14 . 

174 


B. and G. 

S4 

• 

Cornwall, 

* 


M. • 

17 

Dursetshire. 


M.* 

<4 

Ditto. 



IS* 

Ditto. 


B. G. and In^nts 

167 ^ 

Ditto. • 


171 • 

Ditto. 


II. and G. 

28 

Wiltshire. 



41 

Somersetshire. 


M. 

51 

Ditto. 


B. and (f. 

55 

Ditto. 


Infants 

56 

Ditto. 


M. 

IM 

Ditto. 


B. 

9 

Devonshire. 


M. and Infants 

-17 

Cornwall. 


B. 

82 

Ditto. 


G. 

83 

Ditto. 



160 

Somersetshire. 


InfanTs 

102 

T)itto. 


B.and G. 

86 

Devonshire. 


M. 

166 

Dorsetshire. 


B.unrt G. 

\\ 

Some^Uhive. 


M. 

• 40 • 

Ditto. 


B. 

144 

Ditto. 


M. , 

149 

• Ditto. 


B. and G. 

95 

Devonshire. 


B. G. and lufamU 

74 

Ditto. 


B.and G. 

67 

Ditto. 


, B. and G. 

75 

Ditto. 


’ B. and G. 

5 and 119 

Cornwall. 


B.and G. 

6 and 129 

Ihtto. 


G. 

121 

Ditto. 


B. and G. 

138 

Ditto. 


^ • M. 

• 154 

Dorsetshire. 


• B. and G. 

140 

Cornwall. 


^M. 

15 and 168 

Dorsetshire. 



42 

Ditto. 


M. • 

141 

Ditto. 


B. and G. 

172 

Ditto. 


M. 

105 

Somersetshire. 


B. 

68 

Devonshire. 


B. and O. 

145 

Ditto. 


B. and G. 

98 

Cornwall. 


*M. 

138 

Uitto. 


Infanta 

133 

Ditto. 


M. 

134 

Ditto. 


Infants 

135 

Ditto. 


G. 

85 

Wiltahira. 


Infants 

t4 

Ditto.. 
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Index to Tabulated Reports oVi 174 Schools inspected by Rev. E. Douglas Tinling, 

&c.— (Jcoutimied.') 


Name of SoMoor.. 

1 Description. 

Number. 

1 County. 

Taunton* Central. 

B.and G. 

HZ 

' Somersetsbire, 

Holy Trinity. 

Tor, Yongc’s. 

; B. nnd G. 

* It 

1 Ditto. 

! G. and Infants 

fi 

1 Devonshire. 

Torqu&v ... 

B. G. nnd Infants 

13? 

Ditto. 

Truto, West Corownll. CentraU • . . 

11. and G. 

Cornwall. 

,, Kenwyn, St. (leorge’s. . • . 

,, St. Mary’s, .. 

M. 

• 123 

Ditto. 

B. 

• 124 

Ditto. 

Tuckingmill . .. 

1 B. and G< 

130 

Ditto. 

Treyenson.. 

B. 

120 

Ditto. 

Trowbridge, Trinity. ........ 

G. 

t 27 

Wiltshire. 

Tavist^k. 

B. G. and liAauts ' 

«l 

Cornwall. 

Wool. 

}i*. . 

60 **'Vt 

Dorsetshire. 

Wimborne Minster . 

B.and G. 

157 

Diito. 

Wareham. 

M, 

165 

Ditto. 

Wraxall. 

B. and G. 

18 

Somersetshire. 

Wrington.. 

G. and B. 

79 

Ditto. 

Wookey. 

K. and G. 

146 

Ditto. 

Weston Super Mare ......... 

B and G. i 

173 

i Ditto, 

Woolboroujfii .and Highweek. 

’ '*• 

100 

Devonshire. 

Willand. 

•M. J 

10 

1 Ditto. 

Warminster.. 

i B. 

30 

Wiltsliirc. 

,, 

G. and Infants. 

31 ' 

1 Ditto. 

Weatbury. 

4 H. 

21 

Ditto. 


1 G. iMd Infants 

1 22 

Ditto. 

Yatton . 4 . ^ . 

B- and G. 

• 1 

112 ' 

1 « 1 

Somersetsbire. 

























WILTS, DORSET,’somerset, DEVON, AND 
CORNWALL. 


Tabulated Beports, in detail, bp Her Mqjesty's Inspector of Schools, the 
Rev. E, Douglas Tinumo, for (he Year 1850. 
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Tabulated Eeporta, in detail, on Schools inspected by Ker. E. D. Tinling— continued. 
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General Report, for the Year 1850, h/ Her Majesty's Inspector of 
Schools, the Rev. M. Mi'JCHELL, M.A., on the Schools inspected 
by him in the Counties of Cambridge, Essex, Huntingdon, 
Norfolk, and Suffol^. . 

My Lords, • 

During the past year I have been enabled to obtain a 
more accurate knowledge tile state of education in the 
counties forming my district,*and* am therefore able to speak 
more decidedly than was possible in my former Report. 

The education of the working classes should to some extent be 
adapted to the position which they are tq, occupy in future life. 
Regarded in this view, the district may be divided into dwellers 
in toivns, fishermen, sailors,’and agficultural labourers. In the 
schools at present established, no differenKO in the subjects 
taught is attempted, nor in the method of teaching, so as to 
conform the education of the people to their futift’e life. All, with 
more or less succcss,*learn the same things, and are t9ught inlhe 
same manner; the branches seldom extending beyond simple 
reading and writing, cyphering, sometimes as far as pro¬ 
portion, but mostly confined to the four simpje and compound 
rules ; a little smattering of geography, grammar, and History 
of England,—wifli liere and there the very elements of vocal 
music; to which, however, must be added a general knowledge 
of Bible History,—and the Catechism, with certainjy an in 
creased understanding of its meaning. 

There are many schools in the district working, I really 
believe, up to the full extent that children of the class and age, 
considering all their circumstances, can bts tamght, and in 
which advanced intellectual instruction is combined with ex¬ 
cellent moj’al tone; from whose teaching, therefore, ’there is 
every reason to expect that, with God’s blessing, good Christians 
and faithful citizens will rcSult. 

There arc others “whose mental character is commendable 
more than the moral; in which greater attention seems to be 
paid to the instruction than thfe education.* Such schools arc 
very few, and in them it generally happens that the intellectual 
acejukements are the portion of only a small number of favoured 
scholars, even to the injury of the instruction wf the mass ; that 
the knowledge is more showy than solid, and consists chiefly in 
arithmetic and good writing, much prized by the parents, and 
•not unfrequently the great features of an ill-organized schoqj.' 
Institutions of this class are too often jiositive evils. 

There is a third class of school, found in villages mostly, 
and chiefly under females, in which, though the instruction be 
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moderate, the tone' is vcr)»good, and from which the inspector 
returns with a conviction that, if the children be not very 
clever, or highly intellectual, yet that they will grow up honest, 
cheerful, dutiful, obedient citizens of the State, as well as good 
Christians, and bo fitted to fulfil with faithfulness and truth the 
simple duties that a country life requires; who wrhaps may 
perform the labours of the statioq to ^ which God has ap¬ 
pointed them, evdn better than those more intellectually, and 
certainly better than those onlg fntellectually taught. . 

A fourth class of school is that fi’oin which no conceivable 
advantage seems to be obtained ; in which fCie master is igno¬ 
rant and slovenly—the schctol-rdbm dirty and ill found—the 
children ilt disciplined, unwashed, uncombed, with clothes 
unbrushed and ill put on, slouching in person, uncleanly in 
habits, ungainly in figure, debased in character, and degraded 
in circumstances. Such ftistitutions manifest little superinten¬ 
dence or care, and cause great anxieties as to their ultimate 
tendency. I regret to adc[, that, this sort of school is sometimes 
conducted by men who, having no real qualifications, assume an 
extra religious 'tone as a clim’c to their, d<ificiencios ; and who 
deceive thefr well-meaning employers by professions which, it is 
evident, they have neithc?' the power nor intention to fulfil. It is 
hardly necessary to observie that a really religious man would not 
dare to undertake the sacred duty of a teacher, if he felt him¬ 
self incompetent, or if he saw by the results that it was not his 
vocation. The number of schools with inefficient and even 
with totally incompetent instructors, in this district, is very 
great; it is partly accounted for by the deficiency in numbers 
of duly qualified teachers, and partly by the very low salaries 
which are offered, and which would often hardly secure the 
services of a decently skilled day-labourer. Hence persons, 
broken in cha*l’acteY, health, or morals, of that class wh», having 
attempted many things >vithout succAss, at length decline to 
school-keeping as a last resource, are ultimately, for want of 
other applicants, forced as it were upon reluctant managers. I 
regret to be obliged to add that even trained masters, and those 
with certi ficates, do not always answer the expectations which it 
is reasonable to form of‘them. There is nothing, moreover, 
so deceitful as testimonials. • 

One mistress was examined by me, who had produced the 
highest recommendations from a clergyman in Essex, as to 
competency to Instruct pupil-teachers, and whose dictation 
paper showed 17 false spellings, in 23 lines of easy narra¬ 
tive. This case is one proof, out of many, that even the, 
managers of schools are not yet sufficiently aware of the aJisolute 
requisites for a person professing to teach in schools of this 
description. 

Among the causes why schools are inefficient must be 
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brought prominently forward the want of books and appa¬ 
ratus, and proper school fittings, very frequently mentioned in 
my Reports. The school-rooms themselves, though often im¬ 
perfectly ventilated, and sometimes awkward in form, are 
mostly well adapted for Uheir purpose ; but the fittings, i. e., 
desks to write at, and forms to sit on, are often very defective 
in construction,—wldle, ^ough there are now mostly maps, 
yet there arc no easels, black boards, and few books (especially 
secular ones);—so that even \^ere there may be fair teachers 
engaged, they are prevenfed frpm making education effectiv^ 
through want of tfie requisite material. 

Though in some instances* theft may prevail £yi idea that 
efficiency in these things is not requisite to form the education 
of a working man, still it is evident that such an objection is 
too often a mere excuse, and that poveuty is the real cause of 
the defect. “ Our funds are so Inw,” is the constant depre¬ 
catory language as to any want wnich the Inspector suggests 
should be supplied. . * 

I am thus led to mention the grhat and crying evil of all, 
and which, I regret ta add, is on the^ increase — th^absencCi of 
such sympathy on the part of owners of property generally, in 
the education of the working classoj;, as to induce them to 
support efficiently the annual expenses of the schools already 
existing. In former Reports I was compeUed to allude to 
this unwillingnessand in my present di.strict the complaints 
are even louder, being aggravated by the agricultural distress, 
which has induced both propi’ietors and tenants to draw in 
their expenses and diininisn their clTarities. ^ 

The clergy, whose incomes are lessened by the present low' 
prices of agricultural produce, begin to look with great 
anxiety on institutions the burden of whose support iS thus 
more ami more extensively thrown u])on 1;hcir own private 
resources. Many arc hlmost on tlie point of closing their 
schools, ami the greater part lament the imperfect manner in 
which they are compelled ^to carry them on, through lack of 
funds. 1 shall adduce to your Lordships the following 
evidence in pijoof tljat property does not sufficiently perform 
its duty in this respect. ^ ^ 

^'ho following letter is fronr a clergyman :— 

Rb\^ Sir, 

It is with the ile^pest regret that l^have to cailyour attention to the 
very inefficient and deplorable state of the school in ^his place—a school 
undertaken under auspices so promising and so full of hope. Of this your inspec¬ 
tion will enable you fo form a personal judgment, but it becomes my duty to 
•submit to you the principal causes which have conspired to the frustration of an" 
expectation warmly cherished by myself ^nd others when the school was HAt 

projected. The owner of the soil at-derives a rental of some 40001. per 

annum from it, and gives to the school the sum of 11 . The principal owner of 
the adjacent parishes derives from them a rental of upwards of 3000f. per annum, 
and contributes 1/. to the support of the school. In-there are three 
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occupiers only; one done of these, sup]H>rts the school, and another disapproves 
altogether. In the adjacent parishes there are but three occupiers ; two ol tliese 
support the school, the third is strongly o|iposed to it. 

The population of these parishes is wholly agricultural, and of the humblest 

class. The incumbency of.-- does not exceed 168/. per annum, and the 

incumbent has a wife and eight children, without other resources. 

Four several denominations, besides the Cliurch, have members and places of 
ryorshin in the parish ; therefore much hostility is exhibited towards a school 
avoweoly conducted upon Church principles <nlone'J although everything has 
been done ronsistent with integrity to soften the prejudices entertainctl against it. 

From the above rarticulars it will be Vseen that the funds contributed to the 
supi>ort of the school are as yet wholly inadcqiute to the ])rovision of a competent 
^id experienced master, the proper supply of books, apparatus, &c. 

The most serious detriment, howler, to* the succesh of the school arises 
unhappily frotp the pernicious sysftm of agricultural labour pursued in this 
district, known as the Gang system. 

Did our resources permit our engaging the services of a really experienced 
master—was there a more cordial support from the proprietors, and a greater 
unanimity among the occupiers—could parents be prevailed upon to forego the 
palpable disadvantages (morally speaking) of the detestable Gang system to 
their children at so tender an age—I am satisfied that our school might be 
brought to a state of cffK.icncy as satisfactory as permanent in its results ; but, 
alas ! as yet the burden rests exclusively with myself, with inclinations devoted 
to the realization of the best wishes of the friends of education, but with means 
absolutely unq^ual, unaided, to,the exercise of them, e 

Youra, &c. 

I* 

This jrarish is in the'more miserable condition, as the pro¬ 
prietors of neighbouring‘parishes have reduced the number of 
cottages on their»cstates, and driven in the labourers to occupy 
small tenements in this; thus increasing beyond due propor¬ 
tion the population of the working classes. 

The following letter is fjom a large landed proprietor, whose 
influence is very extensive ;— 

Deas Sir,' 

^ou took notice of one of the serious considerations with the Patrons 
and Managers of^tho -School. 

The school was built and the grant was made for three parishes,‘and it was 
expected that the proprietors of property in theke parishes would contribute to 
its support. u 

• The Earl of-is I.ord of the Manor w here seven-tenths of the children 

are, but from him no assistance can be obtained, either for the building of the 
school or for its maintenance. The tenant of the Eai4 also refuses any assistance, 

either to the building or its support. The Rev. —;-is *n reality the only 

resident in the parish, besides the two already mentioned, capable of assisting 
it. I am the proprietof of the next patisb, which is small. In the third parish 
the Lord of the Manor and his tenant made a small donation to the building, 
but each has refused further support. They support, however, a dame stjhool in 
their own parish. the union,of the proprieto«<s of these three parishes 
(hitherto in a very benighted state) we could have supported easily the one 

school at-;'Dut, after what I have stated, you will have an additional proof 

of the necessity of Parliament authorizing a tax on property, for education in the 
'common schools in every parish. • 

^ Yours, &c. 

I need only add, from my own knowledge, that these schools 
are very admirably managed, and well supplied with every 
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necessary requisite to the proper teaching oV the children, and 
that their effect upon the population is very beneficial. Why, we 
may ask, should the whole burden of their maintenance rest 
on one or two individuals, and not on the property generally ? 

I may also mention the fact that, in one parish which 1 went 
to visit, the school was almost given up in consequence of the 
removal of the prinaipal,supporter, and the subsequent defi¬ 
ciency of funds. 

The following is extracted ffom a school report:— 

The FINANCES of the school have bean all along a source of perplexity; ani^ 
although the accounts #c now presented without any balance against the school, 
it has not been without difficulty that tl<b Rector of IJolt, as^treasurer, has 
been enabled to start the accounts clear for the year 1850 

Without any further allusion to previous years, attention must be drawn to 
the fact that, had not liberal donations been obtained in 1848 and 1840, the 
school could not have been carried on. * ^ 

But donations cannot always be thus obffiified or thus solicited ; and some 
means must now be devised In/ which the e^enditure may he met by legitimate 
income. • 

There are many schools in precisely similar position. 

The following art^extracts from my diaries :— ^ . 

West No>foIk. —It seems to me that unless sdhie additional means he devised 
to support working-elass schools in this part of t'he district, they must all fall to 
the ground. The expense is almost entirely thrown on tiie clergy, and as the 
funds are very deficient, the teachers are of the worst description, and the 
books and apparatus afe very inferior. The habits of indolent listlessness and 
careless inditterence to instruction, and the general want of good moral tone, 
are such that I think the schools almost an evil rather than a blessing. It is 
through such that education gets so bad a name, and it is little wondar that the 
parents arc indisposed to send their children, that the children are irregular, 
and the farmers and patrons disappointed and irritated. A power to make 
small free grants of books in such cases would be a great advantage ; bu^a sort 
of organizing master, to visit the schools weekly for t\jo .or three successive- 
months, anj to |)ut the teachers and children in the proper way, would be the- 
greatest boon. It is only lately that the residence of the clergy has beet* 
obligatoiy in these parts. A whole gencration'must pass away before a much 
better state of*things is to be hoped for. 

• B. 

'■ There are four colleges at Cambridge which hold most of the land in this: 
parish, and none of them subscribe to the Natii^ial Schools. 

The Dean and Chapter of-possess 800 acres in this parish. They 

subscrit)pd to the building of the school, but, though repeatedly applied to-, have 
never contributed to the atkiual expenses, wiiich fall he^-ily on the income, 
260/. per annum, of the clergyman. 

D. 

, It would be desirable if the owners of large property in the ncighbourhoot} 
of largo towns could be induced to bclieim it was their duty and interest to 
supply funds for the education of the people in those towns. Many do much 
for their own estates, but confine their charity to their own locality. The 
Ipswich clergy complain, and with some cause, of this neglect. 
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In order to meet these defects of funds a plan has been 
carried out in one of the parishes in the district, which seems 
to answer very perfectly, and may be quoted as an example 
for imitation. The following letter is from the Rev. E. Cantley, 
of Thomey Abbey :— «> 

Dear Sir, 

* The Boys’ and Girls’ schools cost per annum 281/. This is paid by a 
rate, not laid exclusively for the schools, but%r other purposes. Highways, 
organ and singing, sparrow-rate, firc-eiytine, &c., arc included in the rate of 
Is. 6d. in the pound. The roads cost, I believe, alone upwards'of 1300/. a 
year. The amount of property rated ^s 25,5*40/. 18«. 6t/. 

There are 2^1 rate. 4 )ayers, ( 
iOO lasidlioldcrs, 

* * 151 householders. 

A rate at Is. Qd. in the pound amounts to 1878/. From this you will see 
that a rate of a fraction more than 'Id. in the pound covers the school expenses. 

I am confident this is the jiropcr mode of raising funds for educational 
purjAiscs, and the most equitable ; and I can see no difficulty in ail schools 
Deing met in the same wav, even Hhcrc there are dissenting schools. 

^ ' Yours, &c. 

The only objection likely to arise against the adoption of 
sonic such plab is derived from the fears entertained lest 
such schoo*^ should eventually come under influences of a less 
religious tendency than desirable, and to be at all events and 
all hazai'ds contended fo». This fear, however, I think to bo 
amply met and, answered by the o])inion of one whose expe¬ 
rience, no less than his exalted station, entitles him to every 
respect. The Bishop of London, in his ‘recent Charge, thus 
combats this view : — 

The qitestion of national edifcation i.s one which on this occasion I must 
pass by, with a simple remark. After all the tliscussions which have taken 
place with regard to tlie intentions of Government, and the duty and claims of 
the Cjiurch, I am persuaded that, if the education of the peo[)lo at large be 
taken out of the handg of the clergy, it will be maiidy thdlr own fault. They 
stand on a vantage ground from which, if they arc vigilant and aotivc, it will 
hardly be possible to dislodge jbem. But they must take care that the educa¬ 
tion which they offer is one which deserves the name, one adapted to the 
present state of human knowledge and human society. f)n this subject I 
retain the opinion which I stated in my Cl^irge of 18.34. 

There arc, however, schools well supplied with books and 
apparatus, and with faii»ly compretent masters, which yet are 
unable to effect the good the'imnagers projtose, because from 
circumstances in the parish the parents refuse to send their 
children. Sometimes this arises from lo^l causes, to whkih it is 
unnecessary to allude ; soffietimes from ^e existence of pr ivate 
schools in the district, of considerable reputation with the 
labouring class; but mostly from the employment of children 
in field-work at a very early age, and the impossibility of ins- 
ducing them (boys especiaKy) to come to school again after 
they have once left, and the unprofitableness of the task where 
it is attempted. 
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A system of working children ir\ gangs' prevails much'in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, which is on the increase, and by which 
very young children are ensured employment at certain seasons, 
at very low rates of wages. 

The clergy affirm that i^ is impossible to contend with this 
system, unless by legislative interference, and many of them 
believe that an Act for the purpose of restraining children’'s 
labour is as much needeef in the agricultural as in the manu¬ 
facturing^ districts. “> 

I find that, in Norfolk^ girls of tender age are now more 
employed in gangs than Ijoys’ gs they can be obtained at 
cheaper rate, are more manageable, and more neat in their 
operations. I need only observe that this ificrea^cs the evil. 
What sort of mothers are these girls ever likely to make, 
brought up themselves with scarcely the care bestowed upon 
the cattle of the farms on which they>wor1c? » 

The managers of schools will, l^iope, excuse the suggestion 
that a frequent cause why parents decline >their assistance in 
education may be found in rules and regulations which hurt 
the proper pride that an honest labourer fieels iif his child,—such 
as cutting the hair ?lo.se, or the persetcrance in an T%ly char’ity 
dress (often more expensive than one more happily devised), 
—and sometimes in the tone in which* their regulations are set 
forth. 'I'hus, in one paper of 11 rules for conducting a charity 
school, I find, in the 2nd rule, “ Parents are ordered,’' &c. : in 
the 3rd, “ Parents dre ordered not to keep children away under 
any consideration icliatcver in the 4tn, “ Parents are not 
allowed,” &c.: in the Gth, “Parent are ordered not^to send 
them with pockets or earrings:” in the 7th, “Parents are 
ordered to send their children with clean skins ; ” in the 8th, 
“ Parents arc ordered not to interfere : ” in the lOth, “ Parents 
are ordered," again: and in the 11th, “ Parents* must strictly 
enjoin," &c. I cannot ^but think that such a set of rules, 
delivered ^o all the parents, must haVe a very injurious effect, 
both on their minds and those of their children; and I am very 
certain that the school wouW be much better conducted, if the 
regulations that relale to matters which the master ought of 
himself to be ffl)le to* regulate, were optirely withdrawn. 

In some schools, too, 1 Jjave observed a large printed 
tablet of “ Faults to be avoided, and Crimes to be punished,” 
which* I have often suggested should be removed, as I can 
conceive nothing les^ likely to malA; a school successful than 
the acting constantly on the impression that a child is a little 
criminal, whom it is necessary to be constantly reminding of its 

• Even in France they have begun to car^ out this system of child labour:— 
“ Le travail des enfants pour tout ce qui n'exige pas de grands efforts est souvent 
plus uroductif que celui des adultes: les Bretons disent, dans leur langage ex- 
pressit^' Les enfants sent plus pr^s de terre.’ ” 
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probable misdeeds. In the majority of the children of well- 
conducted schools they are ignorant of the faults and innocent 
of the crimes. 

A recent writer states— 

“ The rapid changes of children oppose almost insurmountable obstacles to 
the full development of any course of instruction, and dishearten a teacher 
more than any other single circumstance. Jt I'raiquently happens that the 
numbers so passing thrtmgh the establishment exceed the whole number in it. 
The greater number appear to leave before they are eleven years old, and 
before they have reached the first class in {he school; and, since it is in that 
flass only that the children read with tolerable fluency, it is certain that the 
greater number leave school withoir* suchu a knowledge of reading as would 
cncoui'agc them to take up an ordinary b6ok with the prospect of being able to 
derive pTeasurfe or instruction I'rom it. 'I'hc average age of the children attend¬ 
ing these schools is stated, moreover, to be steadily sinking ; so that, although 
we are educating more, they arc younger children, artd stay at school less time.” 

To tonfirm which views Lhave the following:— 

4i 

St. Clement's, Ipswich. —To an average attendance of 88 in the course of 
the year, 93 have beet, admitted, and 99 have left the school. And there 
are many other similar cases. 

•In very jew places is the attendance a.t Church schools at all 
adequate to the number of children who ought by age to be 
under education, and this even if every allowance be made for 
the schools of other seefe and classes established in the town. 
Thus at Lynn,rwtth a population of 16,000, there are only 
about 400 children in general attendance : at Yarmouth, with 
.30,000, till lately only about 300, and now not more than 
600 or 700 children; at St. Ncots only about 1'20 children, 
with a population of above 3000 ; at Lowestoft, with a popula¬ 
tion of about 5000, only about 4.50—in Church day-schools. 

There arc various causes of this deficiency, but I believe 
the thief to be the very great imperfection of teaching* in 
schools for the poiorer classes, in former years as wellvas at the 
present time. Paicnts educated in National schools have not 
derived any advantage from the instruction they received; 
they find no practical use of the knowledge acquired—they 
get on no better in life; and they wove never taught suf¬ 
ficiently to make knowledge agreeable or plepsant to them¬ 
selves as a relaxation. Hence they feel no desire to procure 
for their children a useless cdueation, which nevertheless they 
must pay for, sending them rather to work in the fields, where 
they may gain something towards their s^upport. * 

'I’hus it is foiind, in some parishes, that parents totally un¬ 
educated are v^ery anxious for the education for their children, 
while those who have been but partially educated arc totally in- 
flifferent, and often even adverse. An amended style of teach¬ 
ing is the only remedy agai'nst this feeling—a teaching which 
shall have its effect on the parents, by engaging their children 
in acquiring such knowledge as may he really practically 
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useful to them in after life. Hence th» gi-eat hopes which 
may be formed on the value of industrial schools, in which, 
to mere intellectual knowledge, is superadded some instruction 
in labour. It is, therefore, with great pleasure that I have to 
record the actual foundation of one industrial school at 
Cambridge, and the proposed establishment of another at 
Burgh Castle, in Norfolk.’" The one, however, is not yet copi- 
menced, and the oflier,*when I visited it jn April, was only 
just opened, and no result a^ that time obtained. The Rev. 
R. Glutton, of SalFron ^Valden, also writes to me—“ I have 
hired a field of T^ord Braybrooke, immediately at the. back ^f 
our school, and intend tb jleVb|e a part of it, or the whole if 
wanted, for gardening for the boys of the National school.” 

I subjoin the following observations on the Cambridge 
school, obtained this jjrosent year :— 

“ The industrial school in Cambridge J>as been now in operatic«i nine 
months. The arrangements are on a rather expensive scale; it is intended 
for youths from 14 to 18, out of work, and partakes somewhat of a ragged 
school. A house has been built for the master, affd school and sheds, and 
about 8 acres of land hired, to be tilled by4ne boys, who pay 2d. a week, and 
receive their dinner each day. They come at six, and leave at six ; the time 
is spent mostly on th# gl-ound ; only an h#ur and a half being devoted to 
reading and arithmetic, and to religious knowledge. There are at this date 
(January 24, 1851) 22 boys on the fist. Thgy seem happy and cheerful, and 
are well satisfied with their treatment. Th»y arc taught also, on wet days, 
tailoring and shoe-making. My impression of the master and of the school is 
favourable ; but, at present, all is in so elementary a staft that no just opinion 
can be formed of tho probable success of the effort. In all such experiments 
the promoters must bo prepared to sustain considerable loss for a time, with 
r omparatively small results. The rent of the land is 40/. per annum ; the 
master’s salary 60/. The dinners consist o^ beef twice a week, rice and pork 
once, soup once, and bread and'chcese twice ; this last is the most expensive. 
In the last month 396 dinners have cost 21. 1.3s. 6Jrf., to which sum must be 
added about 8s. worth of vegetables furnished from the land. The tools they 
work with seem to me too heavy for the size of the youths.”! • 

It a;Ppears to me that there are two sorts* of industrial 
schools needed in this 3^istrict; one for agricultural labourers, 
the other* for sailors and seafaring men. In large towns no 
such establishment is at present required, or could, as I think, 
be advantageously carried on. Ihe duties and services of a 
town life do wot demand it, except in the case of household 
servants; and in girls’ schooj^ a more <i(>mplete education, 
expressly intended to this dbject, would be a great boon to 
thos^ who employ them. I consider, however, that there are 
great difficulties, as* regards expose and the apportionment 
of labour, in all such plans, and I am sure very few of 
our present teachers are at all capable of devising such 
____ - -- ■ • 

* I regret to say that this scheme at Butgh is abandoned, for a time at leut, 
through want of funds. 

t See, in the Appendices, a Report on the Institution at Mettray, in France 
(Appendix F.'). 

VOL. II. S 
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a scheme as will work, or of putting it in practice, if invented 
for them.* 

The idea (suggested in my last Report) of a mixed school, to 
be taught by a female, and with a good labourer to superintend 
and instruct the boys in their agricultural work, I still think 
applicable to small parishes. The great difficulty would be to 
procure competent labourei's of good moral cnaracter and 
ability to undertake the task. Having I’ead in the Reports 
of the Quatt school, near BridgUnorth, so excellent on account 
of the master and his industrial^ system, and conceiving there 
liRght be some youths he has instructed,' whom ho could 
recommend to take such a position, 1 wrote to him, and re¬ 
ceived the following letter, which I publish for the informa¬ 
tion of the district :— 

Sib, Quatt, 10 Nov. 1850. 

In reply to your letter of the 10th inst., I beg to say that at present 1 
have no boy old enough for such a sSuation as that you name, but when I have, 
shall be glad to be allowed to recommend such an one to your notice. Wc arc 
now building, with a view of carrying out niore fully the plan of industrial 
training, and hope by and bye to turn out many useful members of society, 
w'hen your assistance to spread them over the country will be highly ac- 
ceptiibfe. 

I«am, Sir, &c. 

'! (^Signed') II. G.vki.anb. 

The absolute t^^nt, so much felt in this country, of practical 
instructors for agricultural districts seems to be ably met in 
France, by the establishment of schools for the especial purpose; 
to which the President alludes in his last Address : — 

The posiiive information acqumed in agricultural matters is disseminated 
amongst the youngest classes of the population by means of regional schools and 
model farms ^ and amongst tho agriculturists themselves, by the publication of 
reports emanating from rticn best capable of giving them. 

It has occurred to me that the schools in Union-houst^ might 
be made available for this.object. 

In the formation of agricultural industrial schools, it appears 
to me that a hint may be taken lyom the following extract 
from the Times newspaper. The labourer mentioned means 
just tho sort of man 1 have been supytosing; and I really can 
see no reason why fhe boys shyuld not work all the half-day 
instead of only three hours, nor v^hy schools should invariably 
commence at nine, full thrCe hours after the labourer’^ life 
begins.t If agricultural .schools were •opened at six and 
worked till nine,* there would still be three-quarters of the 
day which the elder child might spend in agricultural labour, 

•The Finchley Manuals (cheap publications) may he found useful to •persons 
ratablishing industrial occupations in connexion with their schools. 

j The school hours are mostly from 9 to 12, and from 2 to 4 in winter, and 2 to 
5 in summer, with holiday on Saturday. These I consider the proper hours, but 
nmi sometimes that the afternoon school is only from 2 to 4 all the year round. 
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without I 0 S.S to his school education^ while the younger children 
might he kept till later. 

'I'he extract is as follows :— 

“ Wc saw on Lord Hatherton’s farm atTeddesIey a singular and interesting 
experiment in operation, for rising the industrial habits of the agricultural 
labourer, and dispensing as much as possible, except during harvest-time, 
with the employment o&womgn in the fields. About 30 boys between flic 
ages of 10 and 14 were busily at work, collecting ailH throwing into a cart, 
which preceded them, all the largo*stoncs lying on the surface of a piece of 
ploughed hind. A labourer ra^cr advanced in years moved among them and 
watched how they worked. It was hi^duty to show them the quicke-^t, easic^ 
and best way of doing*whatever they we#e required to do ; to make them work 
systematically, and to punish them if they tjuarrelled or otherwise misconducted 
themselves. His practical teaching appeared to bo corii])letelj^successful, and 
he seemed to be not a little proud of his agricultural school. Master and 
scholars worked together at all light operations, such as picking couch-grass 
and stones, hand-weeding, hoeing turnips, cariYits, or mangold-wurzel, or 
making hay. They have implements suited to their age, and “ do theif work 
excellently, taking a great interest in whatfrequires skill, and showing a strong 
spirit of emulation.” They work the same number <)f hours as the men, but 
arc said not to be fatigued thereby, “ as thcy^lay about, and are full of cheer¬ 
fulness on their way home at night.” They receive Gd. a day each, at which 
rate their labour is con|idercd very profitable, and the neighbouring fanners, 
as soon as they have completed their course of education in irJBustrial habits, 
are only too glad to employ such expert and well-disci|»Iined workers. The 
3.?. carried home weekly to his mother by eacH boy are considered by her far 
more profitable than the 9d. or 10c/. a day em’iied by her own work in the 
field; and, while her son is preserved from idleness at th#t period of life when 
he is most exposed to its (lernicious influence, she is able to remain at home 
attending to her household duties, and carrying out the small but important 
economies of a labourer’s cottage. Lord llatherton has, we understand, 
adopted this system from the example of the Duke of Bedford, who employs 
two sets of 30 boys each at Woburn.” • • 

Should this plan prove impracticable, then, as at Burgh 
and Saffron Walden, it would be better t« obtain land close 
to the school, and employ the boys upotv it., If skilfully 
inanagcfl, it might be,made very productiv'e and profitable; 
and your Lordships’ recent decision respecting grants for tools 
will smooth many difficulties. In proof of the advantages that 
might be hoped, I adduce .the following exti-acts fi’om former 
Reports of Her Majesty’s Inspectors. I may add that the 
soil from the o>ffices, •now mostly washed, might be advantage¬ 
ously employed in any such schc^L • 

. “ I met with a shoemaker in Kent, who from a quarter of an acre had 

received 10/. 

“ I round that one boy gt Tunbridge We^s had made from the 20th part of 
an acre 2/. 12«. profit in a year, deducting all expenses.* In a Union in East 
Kent, which during the year had never more than 45 inmates in it, and conse¬ 
quently not more than 10 or 12 boys able to work, 450 sacks of potatoes had 
.Jrecn raised in the course of the year: after supplying all the inmates with* 
vegetables, the remainder had been sold fijr 76/. 

“ The vegetable produce is likewise very much understated in my estiifiate : 
the owners of many an allotment garden w'ould refuse to sell the produce of 
half an acte for 25/. 

“ The introduction of agricultural training has been everywhere attended by 
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a marked improvement In the ap|>earance and bodily vigour of the boys, and 
their progress in their studies, so far from being retarded by it, has been gene¬ 
rally promoted, notwithstanding the reduction in the number of hours devoted 
to school instruction.” • 

In parishes where the inhabitants are sea-going people, I 
should recommend an old sailor instead of a labourer, and a 
mast to be fitted up in the playground, and that the children be 
taught all the mysteries of Knotting, netting, rigging, &c., with 
the gymnastics of a seaman’s life, ps far as can be taught on land. 

It has appeared to me that youths educated at Greenwich 
Hospital would make very serviceable masters for such schools. 
The thorough education whi<jh“ th 9 y'receive there would amply 
fit them to sustain the duties of schoolmaster in every respect; 
and it should be borne in mind that the recent Act of Parlia¬ 
ment will render it necessary for every sea-faring man to be 
much better taught than has hitherto been the case. 

Many of the ^ildren, 1 am informed, educated in charity 
and National schqpls along the coast, having entered the 
Merchant Service, have been promoted to situations of trust 
and confidence—ras, to be mates and masters of small vessels. 
How impoctant it is that these should «be well instructed 
appears from the following extract frpm a speech by Mr. 
Labouchere:— \ 

“ As the law now stands, wc would say to those of our shipowning friends, 
and whose trade is tt> be shipowners, who hold like opinions with our own as 
to the impolicy of the repeal, it is folly now to repine, and gi-eater folly to 
stand with folded arms, and allow others to monoi>oli 2 e our carrying trade with¬ 
out even an attempt at competition. They must suit themselves to the altered 
state of our maritime laws—have vessels with the greatest capacity to the least 
register to/mage consistent with shfety and sailing properties—have them com¬ 
manded by men who are not merely seamen and navigators, but something 
more—men’ of business ; and, above all, by men of sobriety, steadiness, and 
exemplary moral cbaraAcr, and who, by example and precept, will instil good 
moral principles,into those under them, both at sea and, if possible, on shore. 
These points are of the most vital importance in our competition u^th foreign 
jmwers, and, if attended to, wiU, combined witH the acknowledged energy of 
the English character, overcome many difficulties.” That was,.exactly what 
he (Mr. Labouchere) has ventured to state would be the case; and he ex¬ 
pressed his belief that those evils which were really ruining our mercantile 
marine—viz., the want of discipline, and the want "of proper qualifications in 
the commanders, would disappear in a great degree wjicn our„shipowncrs should 
be exposed to competition ; fot that they would then earnestly betake them¬ 
selves to placing their ships in a comfition fit to compete with any other ships 
in the world.” 

It cannot be doubted that much of the losses at sea would 
be avoided, if tke men wdre better cdufiated than they are at 
present; there would be much less drunkenness, much better 
consequent discipline and order; and, on going into foreign 
parts, the sailor would learn to take a more intelligent view 
of the peculiarities and adv-antages of the countries he visits. 

* 'ITie small pamphlet, “ District Farm Schools,” by J. C. Symons, Esq.—(Clowes, 
IS50J—may be most usefiilly consulted. Nowell’s “ Manual of Field Gardening, or 
Belgian Agriculture explained,”—(Simpkin and Marshall)—is recommended also. 
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On board ship, too, in long voyages, I am informed much 
work is often set merely to keep the men occupied, which, were 
the sailor educated to employ his leisure properly, would be 
unnecessary. Ships ough^ to be bound to carry libraries. 

This mention of libraries leads me to another cause of the 
indifference of parents, of the working classes, to education. 
They have scarcely any (Opportunities of enjoying reading, even 
if they have been well enoygh educated to appreciate it. 
There dre few villages ii^which there are any lending libra¬ 
ries, fewer still ^vhere the number of books is sufficient^ 
great, and still fewer where there^is enough variety of subject. 
'J'he libraries, such as they are, mostly contain cmly religious 
works, very good in themselves, but not so interesting as to 
engage the attention of the general body of readers. A more 
varied range of knowledge is desirajile.' , 

In the West Walton school the«clergyman has succeeded in 
attracting his scholars by lending them th(v‘ Illustrated News’ 
every week (an advantage which i^ seized with great avidity), 
and perhaps no more effectual w^ could be followed to awaken 
the children’s attention, and to afford them amuseaient as well 
as instruction. “ It js true sometimes there are matters in 
the paper I don’t quite like, and s<toetimes they are treated 
in a way I don’t qnite approve,” said he; “but then I merely 
take the paper and explain to them my vieV, and tell them 
what I think of thumatter; and I don’t find any harm result.” 
It is by such liberal confidence that children and their parents 
m^’^ be won to virtue. 

I have thought that, if a practice were made of’granting 
certificates to children on their leaving school, stating their 
age at the time, the class they were in, the amount of their 
knowledge, and their general character whil^ at ^chool, signed 
by the Clergyman and managers, the parents might be more 
anxious about sending ttiern to schooV, and retaining them there 
to an oldel- age. 

Respecting the suggestion that boys educated in the Green¬ 
wich Hospital SchooK might be usefully employed as masters of 
schools in seaport towns, I made an application trf*^the Rev. J. 
Hill, the Principal, and paid % very agreeable visit to that 
noble establishment. There are at present in the schools 17 
pupil-teachers, who, with the advantages they receive, and 
the attention that i» paid to them, cannot ^il to make first- 
rate masters for the nautical labouring class. I am informed 
that the number of pupil-teachers might be increased, but it 
•is feared they would not obtain employment. I think, in the* 
present dearth of good teachers m our seaport towns, with 
ability to teach those especial branches of knowledge most 
wanted, no fears need bo entertained upon that point. 

The Greenwich Hospital Schools should be more known than 
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tl^py are. They consist of nautical upper and lower school; 
ap4 contain 800 boys, whose fathers must have been connected 
with a sea life; and are most admirably manned. A detailed 
account of these schools will be found in the fiev. H. Moseley’s 
Report to the Admiralty. ‘ 

^ There are two schools to which I refer with peculiar 
pleasure,—the boyg’ training-school at Norwich, and the boys’ 
school at Ely, both of whi^ have been entii’ely remodelled 
since my first visit.* The former has been at worj^-nearly a 
jjear, with great success, under, a v§ry able and conscientious 
master, in whom the managers put great confidence, which I 
feel is by nc^means misplaced. The schools are both organized 
on the same model, but in Norwich there arc such impi’ove- 
ments as the lengthened experience of its able superintendent, 
the Rev. A. B. Power, who nas laboured in the institution with 
the greatest zeal and intelligence, suggested to his observation. 

On referring to my reports, I find that there are 42 masters 
and 22 mistresses whose competency for keeping schools is not 
commendable. ,Of these, several would be fair teachers, per¬ 
haps, in s^.uations more ..fitted for them, «Some of them have 
schools above their physical powers, and with more children 
than can be managed s^accessfully without a thorough good 
system. Some of them ^mssess intellectual powers of a fair 
order, but this same want of systematic training spoils all 
their labour. In many instances, however,, they ai’e totally 
incompetent, and, both morally and intellectually, unfit to be 
teachers of youth. 

There are four or five 'of the mistresses who are deaf. I 
cannot imagine a more unfortunate infirmity, except only 
blindness, for a teacher. There is one also who cannot write. 
Many are also weakly in frame and general health, and some 
have so overworked themselves, in their zeal to render their 
schools efficient, as to be. at length obliged to retire. I much 
regret this to be the case with the admirable teacher of the 
Chelmsford Girls’ School. The exertions required of many of 
the mistresses of infants’ schools are such as few women are phy¬ 
sically equal to ; and, if want of system bp comhined with inef¬ 
ficient apparatus,, a lar^e gallery, and no class-room for the 
mere babies,—with too many children, and no, or very little, 
extra assistance,—I tremble for the health of the jioor teacher, 
and am often inclined to bjp,mc the want ^f consideration "of the 
managers, rathef than the want of success of the object of their 
complaint. I am quite convinced that no mistress can well 
work more than from 80 to 100 children, and that no gallery 
ought to be constructed for more than that number. > There 
are galleries made to hold ibO. 

One cause of the inefficiency of masters is their poverty. 

• Vide Appendix A,Jor a detailed account of theee Schools. 
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Hence they get embarrassed in circumstances; and I have found 
managers paying them so much per week, and devoting the rest 
to their creditors. In one instance a master was retained in 
the school, though not acceptable to the managers, simply for 
this cause ; in another, • the master was going through the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court at the time of my visit. 

The rather exaggerated notions which have been gainitig 
ground, as to the necessity of masters apf)caring respectable, 
and the youth and inexperieflce of teachers just released from 
the restraints of a trainitig-school, and unacquainted with the 
value of money,•may in «>me iespccts account for this defeA. 

I cannot but think, howevef, that a master is often placed in 
circumstances demanding charitable construction. Starting at 
first with exhausted finances, and with little funds to come in 
for some time, he almost unavoidably mts into debt; and this 
occurs at a period when the expense or moving and new furni¬ 
ture falls heavy upon him. T8 a man so circumstanced a 
house is an inconvenience, and thus often*the houses built for 
teachers’ residences are unoccupied, or else (and this is an 
advantage) let to^tljer persons. ■ * 

There are various ways iu which Tnasters* and iJTistresses arc 
remunerated. The t^eneral custom^ is to give them a certain 
fixed sum, and allow them to collect and receive the pence of 
the scholars. In some cases they* do not rqpeive the whole of 
the pence, which are paid to the managers of the school, and 
then they receive a gratuity for every addition beyond a cer¬ 
tain number of scholars. Thus, suppose the number in at¬ 
tendance average 60, and increase to 70, the mastqr receives 
an additional 5/. ; if the number increase to 80, 10/.; and so on. 
In one school the master receives Is. a month for every scholar, 
for 11 months in the year. • 

By Uiese methods the master is stimulated t« exertion, and 
I think them better tfoan a fixed payment, or than allowing 
him to tis-ist solely to the children’s jicnce; as, in the' one case, 
he is apt to become idle and indifferent, and in the other may 
be borne down by lys povCrty of circumstances. There should 
be a fixed sum to secure a good master, and an uncertain sum 
to keep hin* good.* I am gratified* to find that in some cases, 
where a schocn has been voiry* successful, *the managers have 
made additional gratuities to their teachers. 

l*he income from the children’s pence varies much both in 
amonnt p,nd in manner of collection. A penny, twopence, and 
sometimes threepence a week is the payment of all the scholars ; 
exceptions being made by the managers in cases of extremj 
poverty. • 

Sometimes the payments vai'y according to the class of the 
scholars, i. e., whether farmers’ or labourers’ sons; sometimes 
according to the subjects taught, as simple reading, See., a 
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penny; geography, writing, &c., threepence or more. Some¬ 
times there are quarterly scholars, the sons of farmei's, &c .; 
the rest of the children |>aying weekly. 

I have recommended a uniform charge of twoj)ence A week 
for each child, except where there are two in one family, and 
then a penny for the second child ; each scholar to he instructed 
in the subjects which it is capable of Aastering. And I sug¬ 
gested that the farmei's, &c., who,send their sons, shall become 
subscribers to the schools, instead of» making additional pay- 
for their children. , 

It is objected (I think, witliout r,eason) that twopence is too 
high a fee. 'if a jJarent has onl}'^ one child, he can well aflTord 
twopence for a good education to his son. The principle of 
self-denial must be carried out to make education valuable; 
and, if a parent has so little regard for instruction as not to 
deny himself this small sunnto educate his child, we may be 
inmost morally certaUi that the care and pains taken with the boy 
will be thrown away; and 5 fully believe it is the negb^ct of 
this principle of self-abnegation which so often renders all 
eleefliosynary education ineffectual, as an Inspector has fre¬ 
quent occasion to note that a low paj’ing s^'hool is a bad school, 
whatever pains be taken tq^make it otherwise. In such schools 
the pupils are mostly wanting in punctuality. At VVinterton 
a good plan has bben ado])tccl to produce regularity of attend¬ 
ance. The school fee is 2d. a week ; but, if the pai'ents choose 
to pay If. 6d. quarterly, at the beginning, they are allowed 
to do so ; and, when they have once paid the money, they take 
care the children have the money’s worth. 

In one parish the weekly oft’ertoi'y supplies the funds requi¬ 
site for^the school. 

Very frequently. a great deal more might be effected in 
schools, if the managers and masters h^^d more faith.* 1 hey 
would be glad that the school should ])rosper, but doubt their 
success. If th^ would only boldly set to work, they would 
succeed. Tike Esther, they .should sry, “ If I perish, I perish.” 
But, when such undertakings are commertced in faith, God 
makes them to prosper. ^ 

I have insisted upon discipliue as a most important branch 
of education for the working classed. A man without discipline 
is unfitted to live in the world as a subordinate. Prompt obe¬ 
dience to orders, ^ facility t» understand them, and a readiness 
in execution, form a main part of the character of a labourer in 
whatever station ho may be placed. With discipline arc combined 
all the minor moralities—cleanliness, self-respect, and consequent 
respect for others placed by Glod in higher positions—general 
attention to duties—that comeliness, cheerfulness and tidiness 
which constitute a good member of society—and in no station 
of life are to be compensa^d for by talents however exalted. 
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or acquirements however varied, still less in that of the 
labourer. 

I have again to complain that certificated teachers are found in 
small schools, and that t^ere is great deficiency of certificated 
teachers in large towns with large schools. The master at one 
of the schools, being totally incompetent, was elected because 
he professed to have a kftowledge pi L.atin-*-a subject in which 
the children irever needed t<j be instructed. I had occasion, 
lately, tb examine a man*who made a like profession, and who 
could not constrtjp a single sentence of the Delectus decentlja 
Decayed clerks, old solaicr^j, and broken farmers make bad 
schoolmasters; and I am strongly of opiniotr that*it is often a 
positive evil to send a mistress anywhere simply for a month’s 
training, as she only acquii’es confused ideas, which she cannot 
bring into practice, and which hinder dier from forming and 
working upon a system of her owa. ISI othing can be worse for 
a school than constant change of masters, syid I do not see how 
this is to be remedied. There arq two schools in the district 
that have had three masters in the year. . 

The rooms are ^mbtimes too over*crow'ded by scholars. 'No 
master can be expected to do his duty properly when this is the 
case. Pupils are often too numcror^ for the teacher. There 
are 300 boys in one school at Bury, with one master and an 
assistant. * 

On the other lia«d, the staff is sometimes too largo, as at 
Cbesterford, Witham, and Thorney. Masters often attempt too 
difficult subjects for their boys; and many masters are too young. 
Masters are sometimes employed in duties other tBan those 
actually pertaining to their schools, such as taking the school 
pence, and clothing-club money ; which employments I cqpsider 
to be objectionable during school hours. ong large school, 
the maStcr occupied nearly two hours in this labour, while I 
was present, one Monday. I have often to lament that schools 
ei’ected af great cost are suffered to become comparatively use- 
le.ss, from deficiency in trifles which 10/. or 15/. would supply, 
such as maps, black-boards, easels, window-blinds. It seems 
to me also, 4hat, as under certain ^circumstances free grants 
of books and apparatus are m^de to the ^vorkliouse schools, 
where children are taught whom the labourer pays rates to 
support, so, in parishes under peculiar difficulties, free grants 
mignt advantageonsly be made also to thosC;^ schools in which 
the labourer's own child is instructed. A free grant of books 
is sometimes all that is needed to set a school up, and render 
• it really efficient. 

Thdre should invariably be a class-room for an infants’ 
school. Teachers ordinarily do not sufficiently care for their 
health by taking exercise, and having their rooms always well 
ventilated. Generally the ventilators of rooms are not nearly 
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large enough; and 1 havp abserved that, in high jwinted roofs, 
if the ventilators are not near the top, the effect is imperfect; 
the foul air seeming to accumulate ip the upper space. " 

There is one advantage of large airy rpoms not so much con¬ 
sidered as it deserves to be, viz., the benefit to the health of the 
children. The Rev. the Superintendent of the Norwich schools 
tells me, that, when t)ie children aip promoted to the girls’ 
school, a large airy‘room, he perceives in a little time a great 
improvement in their physical <?ondition, which he alfi-ibutcs 
to its good ventilation. ' 

” It is an advantage of the Inspector's visit that the schools 
get cleaned up, and the building.#repaired. I have also often 
observed, on the occasion of my visit, new sets of books, obvi¬ 
ously introduced for the first time. 

I must enter an annual protest against diamond-latticed 
windbws, the effect of which is always unpleasant after a lapse 
of some time in the school. Targe windows, with square panes 
of glass, give the indst cheerful light, and conduce best to ven¬ 
tilation. 

In regard to the examination of pupij-teachers, a very im¬ 
portant alteration has bceh made, both in the subjects, and in 
the method of examinatiqn. In the latter, the change consists 
of assembling all the pupil-teachers of the neighbourhood, in 
some large central premises, and examining them altogether. 
By this arrangement a greater stimulus is afforded to the ap¬ 
prentices, with better opportunities of making the most of the 
various suggestions which the Inspector is called upon to offer. 
The schpois, also, are inspected more leisurely, and the In¬ 
spector has more time to complete and strengthen his imjires- 
sions concerning them. 

In cegard to the alteration in the subjects, I must observe 
that, at the optioit of the candidate, Euclid (three bogks, ivell 
done) may be substituted for mechanics, and mensuration, and 
algebra, to the great satislaction of both managers an(l teachers, 
as Euclid is at once more easy actually to get up, and more 
really useful as apart of the systdm of jnental training. In 
religious subjects also, I have been enabled to confine and limit 
the vagueness of former years, by proposing a scheme of instruc¬ 
tion, which has met with thef a^>j)robation of the clergy and 
managers of the schools of my district, and, where followed, has 
been attended with the happiest results. It is objected that the 
scheme is too extensive ; Imt, when we consider that the Scrip¬ 
tures form, after all, almost the sole knowledge in which any 
. of the x>upil-tcachcrs have been really instructed, from two years 
old to 17 and 18, and when it is found that the little ha\jdbook^ 
of Nichols, “ Help to the Reading of the Scriptures,” is the 
one proposed to be used, 1 trust that those who arc alarmed,— 
and 1 have only had one objection made,—will see that more is 
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not demanded of the apprentices *than they fully capable 
of, if they only work rjcasonably and systematically; and, 
withotit working hard and without system, th®y will, in any 
case, lj6 unable to maintain their position. In some places, I 
fear, a sort of dilettante-ilim prevails in respect to pupil teachers. 
This, however, will never do. They must learn that it is 
work,—hard actuah mental labour,—to wl^ich they must apply 
themselves during the hour and i. half when they are receiving 
instruction; and the masters ^d mistresses, also, must remember 
that it is not merely the thing taught, but the system of teach¬ 
ing it, which will effect successful results. 

The plan of religious instructfon for pupil-teaphers in this 
district is, therefore, as follows :— 

In the first year, the Gospels and Acts, with the morning and 
evening services of the Prayer Book. » 

In the second year, the PentateUch, with the Offices of the 
Church. 

In the third year, the historical b^oks, fthm Joshua to Esther, 
and the first 19 Articles, with scripture proofs. 

In the fourth y®ar, the Epistles of St. Paul,' with, the remain¬ 
ing Articles and proofs. 

In the fifth year, 'the prophetical,books, with the history of 
the Liturgy. * 

Thus, in five years of apprenticeship, tlic youth will hayc 
gone through a.complete cycle of biblical knowledge, as well as 
churchmanship. 

Should this scheme be found, afteu practical cxpeiience, to 
be of too extensiv e a nature, it wHl still be optional, to reduce 
it, but I must hope it will be given a fair trial. It would be 
exceedingly objectionable to propose too low a standard of 
qualifications, especially as the next batch of pupil-teacllers. on 
their antrance to their duties, will proba&ly ^ssess a higher 
intellectual qualificatibn than the present ones; and, as far as at 
present worked, the scheme has answered exceedingly well, as 
1 have found, especially at the Norwich model school. 

In girls’ schools J have proposed that a method of cutting- 
out should ijp taught on system.* It is the sort of mathematics 
of a girl’s education. “ The Seirtpstresg ” (Caines, Halkin- 
street) is the book I have rscommended. Model drawing may 
be taught, from Kcnworlhy s models; there are 16 models 
price 1/. 1a-., and Miss H. Bolton’s book (Groombridge). 

In the pupil-teacners’ papers, grammar appears to be gene¬ 
rally defective ; geographical knowledge is much improved, and 
improving. 'I'he history of England is mostly defective. Thedravv 
ing of maps is beginning to be practised; other drawing not*so. 


♦ Female Pupil Teachers should also make a shirt each y@ar, for the luspector’* 
examination. 
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In some cases the masters* and mistresses have been unable 
to carry on their pupil-teacher apprentices, and in consequence 
the indentures have been necessarily cancelled. 

There are three schools where the mistresses’ acquirements arc 
not of quite the requisite standard, but where the pupil-teachers 
haye been continued in consequence of the excellent character 
of the school, and the good iq^uence the inStress possesses over 
the disposition and character of hqv apprentices. In sucii cases 
the clergy are answerable for the int^lectual instruction of the 
p^ipil-teachcrs, and in no instanee has it bcey otherwise than 
very well done. , * , * 

1 am glad «gain»to bear testimony to the excellent conduct 
and character of all the pupil-teachers of the district. 'J'here 
have been only two or three at all found fault w'ith, and these 
only jn trivial matters; and I cannot say there is any one of 
them of whom I augur any lj»it the happiest results from their 
trainii\g and their l^nowledge; and every successive year only 
increases the conviction of myself, with all the managers and 
clergy, that the, pupil-teacher system was one of the most 
valuable indentions, for it%purj)ose, that evfflr was devised. 

The papers of the pupil-teachers are oQen better than those 
of the masters who ])i'ofes* to teach them. This I attribute to 
the clerg}’, who probably fmd the seed sown on the one soil more 
fructuous than ofl the other. I think it advisable not to 
ajjprentice as pupil-teachers two brothers,.or a brother and 
sister, in the same school ; as want of emulation results from 
such arrangement. I tWnk^ also, it is better not to apjirenticc 
a boy or ^irl to their own j)arent. In agricultural jiarishes 
the female caiididates are almost invariably superior to the boys. 

There are not many of the pupil-teachers who learn musical 
instruments, but iij. one school I observed that they learned the 
accordion, which appeared to be an easy' instrument; cheap 
and useful. 

There is a subject to which I would allude with thfc greatest 
delicacy, and in which 1 hope not to be misunderstood. I have, 
even from the commencement of my working as Her Majesty’s 
Inspector, been thoroughly impressed with.the opinion, ivhich 
eacn subsequent year only mory fully has strengthened, that it 
would be a great step towards thtf advancement of education, if 

? ood model schools for the working classes were attached ty the 
iniversities, in which studtgits for orders might have an oppor¬ 
tunity of acquiring that practical experience of school-keeping, 
which will so much aid them as ministers, and the want of 
►which so many clergymen often most feelingly lament. 

*The friends of education in Cambridge nave laboured hard 
to establish and support schools in King-street, Barnwell, and 
St. Paul’s, and with a success of which they’’ are justly entitled 
to be proud, as the schools are above the average. I think, 
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however, they miss much of being excellent as their situation 
demands. They ought to be in every respect normal schools ; 
and to be provided with the best masters and mistresses.* All 
the improved methods of teaching should be introduced ; every 
necessary article of apparatus and books should be supplied; 
and the different systems of instruction should be well worked 
out ; and the fittings, desks, galleries, warming, ventilation, 
lighting, &c., practically exemplified; so that members of the 
university should be able to*go down to their parishes,' with 
the fulf knowledge requfeite to plan and build, if necessary,— 
or, if they find r«oms builjt, tRtyi to fit them up most economi¬ 
cally,—what books &c. to s«pplj», and how to teach the various 
subjects of instruction in a parochial school." 

Among the other duties of the year, must be mentioned the 
examination of the notes of a lesson of the Christmas and 
Easter candidates for certificates# Appended to this Report 
will be found some of the pajffcrs, which 1 have had copied 
for the purpose, both as proofs of w'hat ie done by the candi¬ 
dates, and as examples of what is» intended, by the notes of a 
lesson on which there is at present much doubt ill the minds 
both of managers* and teachers. The last three ^i’ere written 
by females, and are very creditable. ( Vide Appendix B.') 

1 have also appended some extracts from my Diaries relative 
to matters which require especial notice. ( Vide Appendix (7.) 

During the year commencing on the 1st of November 1849, 
and ending the ist'of November 1850, I have travelled 4,324 
miles ; inspected 78 boys’ schools, 65 girls’ schools, 110 infant 
and mixecl schools; making a total of 253 schools inspected; 
the total number of children in the schools, at the time of in¬ 
spection, was 19,432. 

I must express, in conclusion, my obligations to the»clergy 
for the^r uniform kindness and hospitality, and also an opinion 
that, on the whole, education is pn the advance in this district. 

I have the'honor to be, &c., ‘ 

M. Mitcheix. 

To the Right Honornble • 

The Lords of the ConAnittee of Council on Education. 

• 1 Bay this without lutcnding to cast the* least reflection upon the present 
teachers in these schools. , • 
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APPENDIX (A). 

The following is my Report on the school at Ely:— . 

The school at ISly has been entirely newlj^ fitted, and the arrangements 
have been made with very great attention to accuracy of detail. The room is 
52<feet 6 in. long, and 21 feet 4 in. broad. The plans would have been more 
complete if the room hafi been niugh longer, ahu only IS feet wide, to allow 
of a single arrangement of classes for 98 hoys; or 26 feet broad, to allow of 
the double arrangement for 192 boys; and if the stove had been in tfie centre 
of the room, and thus space allowed Ibr^a galfcry. There is a recess in each 
i^hdow, of 3 feet deep. The entrajeo dopr is awkwardly situated. The 
room is lofty. The desks are in parallek rows, and will accommodate 150 
children, in 6 gtoups (X* 3 desks each. The groups are divided by curtains. 
Each desk and seat is moveable, and costs 25s. At Wisbcach exactly the 
same sort cost only If. They are made of American birch, with iron standards, 
and graduated to suit the size of the children ; the desk nearest the wall being 
the highest. Behind the seats are the hatpegs on the wall. Perhaps the 
desks would have been all the bettensif there had been a second ledge for the 
books and slates not in actual use. There are 4, there ought to be 8, inkstands 
in each desk. Each desk is lOA tq 11 feet long, and holds 8 boys. The school 
is well supplied with maps. Easels of the best construction and good height, 
and blackboaitls for i-ach class. The easels cost ll.s. each, and the crossbar 
at the top is ufed to hang the maps on. B represents I*small table jiegged to 
the easel as a stand for the models for drawing, pf which a set lias been 
procured from Mr. Kenworthy, gt a cost of ]/. l.«. 1 here are 16, and the boys 
are to draw in plain copybooks, tvith two pencils, H. and B.B. 

There is a clock. , 

The master was trained at Battersea. The boys buy their own books—.a 
list is subjoined of those used in each class. I doubt myself whether this is a 
good plan, as the books, in my opinion, should belong to the school, and the 
boys might be encouraged to buy such books as arc useful, or as they had to 
learn from %t home, or might subscribe to increase a lending library. 

A lending library is about to be established in the school. There are three 
pupil-teachers, gnd a fourth is now a candidate. “ Reading Disentangled ” is 
used for the lower classes. Writing is taught from copyslips and the blackboard. 
The follow ing is a list of the maps :— 

Europe, Asi&, Ndrth and South America, Africa, England,!,, 

Ireland, Scotland, The World, 2. • / large. 

Palestine. 3 smaller Palestine. 

St. Paul's Travels. * 

2 Johnson’s Illustrations of Natural Philpsophy. 

2 Sections of Steam-engines. , 

Willow wands arc used for pointers, being lighter than wood. The cur¬ 
tains are of green moreen, and cost with the rods ab5'ut 1/. chbh. Each class 
has its own time-table affixed to the waJI, and the general routine of the whole 
school is placed over the stove. * 

Seventy of the boys are clothed in blue jackets and corduroy trowsers, with 
caps. ' 

The offices might be imjiroved ;*thoy arc necessarfiy very confined, as there 
is not space enough, and a playground is much needed. 

It would be very desirable if an infant-school could be raised in the town, 
•us the boys come to the present school now in a very unprepared state. 

^lie master is remunerated in a curious manner—he receives a slglling a * 
month for each boy in actual attendance for 11 months in the year. 

A frequent inspection of this school, at spare times when in the neighbour¬ 
hood, convinces me it is going on very successfully, and the subscribers affirm 
that the very countenances of the boys are altered for the better. 

It is entirely a free school. 
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I include the following list of books and«rules as a useful guide to school- 
managers, who often request advice on the Siibject. 

JEL,y Boifs’ ka+ionajl, schooi.. 

“ The Committee have obtained another supply of books for the purpose of 
enabling the boys to prepare lessons at home lor the succeeding morning. 

“ Each boy is required to provide himself with the necessary books and slate 
for the class to which he belongs, at the prices marked against them, whkh 
are about half as much as he would have to pay if he bought them at a shop* * * § 

“ The books must be broughifevery niornyig in a satchel or bag, which should 
be 10 inehes by 8 inches. ^ 

“ It will be seen that a boy need only, upon promotion from one class to 
another, change his Reading fitXik. . 

“ The boys belonging to the four §rst classes will also be expected to 
purchase Bibles (lOrf. each) and Pr#ycr Ikioks (4d. each). 

Other necessary books will be provided by the Committee.”* 

December, 1850. ( Signed) Thomas Bkttox, Masta-. 


^Seventh and Eioiitu Classes* 


». d. 

-J'Readlng Book, No. 1 • • • * 0 1 

.Shite. ,.«04 

PeDcil-cuae ••*•••• 00 ^ 


0 

•Fifth Class. 

$. d. 

Arithmetic . . . ^ * • 0 4 

fReading Book, No. 2.* • . . o -1 

Slate. 

PencU-case 0 0 ^ 


1 0* 


JSixTH Class. 

s. d, 

Oramipar (Reid’s). 0 2) 

Ariihmetic . • .*••• . . 04 

fReading Book, No. 2 . . , ,04 

Slate.04 

Pencil-case .. 


1 2* 


JTarRi^ Ajfn Fourth Classes. 

FaiiU and Duly (S.P.C.K.) , . 

Grammar (Kehl’s). 

/mthmetic. 

^Reading Book, No. 3 , • . . 

Slate . . *•. 

Peijtfl-case. 

Copybook.. . . 


First and Second Classes. 

Prophfcies fNo. 1<59, S. P, C. K.) • 

Faith and Duty.. 

Grammar (Reid’s) ^* • . . ♦ 

Arithmetic . . *. 

History of England (S. P.C. K ) . 
tUeadiug Book« No. 4 . . . , 

Slat© . 

Pencil-case 

Copy book. 


t. 

d. 

0 •! 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

4 

0 

04 

0 

2 

1 

9f 

s. 

d. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1 

0 

(1 

9 

0 

4 

0 

04 

0 

2 

2 
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The Central Model Boys’ School at Norwich had been for a long time con¬ 
sidered ill-adapted, both in size and fittings, for its position ; steps weft^there- 
ford*takcn, last year, to put it on a bettor footing, and tlie R»\'. A. B. Power, 
the Superintendent, having iiilerested himself much in obtaining the necessary 
funds, and having examined various other schools, and particularly thdt at Ely, 
then newly finished, proceeded, in tlie course of the surnmer, to make the 
alterations. 'J'he room has been very much enlarged, and is now 84 feet long, 
by 30 feet broad, and 20 in height. It is lighted by four windows on the 
south side, one on the weSt, and one on the east, and also by large skylights. 
Ample provision Jjas been,niadc for llie ventilation, and successfully, as far as 
it has been tried. The entrance is by two ddbrs, at yaeh side of the west 
window, this end being in the Tudor sSyl?, with some architectural pretensions. 
A screen separates the closets for hats and cloaks from the school-room. A 
gallery, at the.far end, will hold, sitting, 100 boys. It is 19 feet 4 inches 
wide, the scats being 16 feeg; long, and two ai^ts, each 20 finches wide; and the 

• The Committee provide Sheet Rending Lessors and ” Reading Disentangled” 
for these classes. 

f These are the Irish Reading Books. 

* J The X^ommittee provide “New Testaments,” “ Parables,” “ Miracles,” aift 
“ Catechisms.” 

§ “ Davys’ Histories of England ”'are provided for these classes. 

The Committee have provided Maps and other apparatus for the general ttse of 
the school. 

No. 488, “ Sunday Exercises,” and No. 200, “ Catechism,” with S. S. References, 
might be usefully added (from S, P. C. K.). 
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rest of that end is occupied in two closets for books. There is a class-room, 
airy and well lighted, and fitted witn a gallery to hold 50 boys. There are eight 
groups of desks, each three desks deep, each desk being 12 feet long,* for 
eight classes, each consisting of 24 boys, giving eight boys to each desk. Each 
group is in a single piece, and is moveable. They are placed down the sides 
of the room, and face inwards, and each grouo is separated from the other by 
a arecu moreen curtain, which runs upon an iron rod run into the wall, pro¬ 
jecting 8 feet into the room. The curtain may be drawn or withdrawn at 
pleasure. There is also a large curtain of the |anic stuff, which separates the 
first and second group of desks awd the gallery from the rest of the school. 
This also is drawn at pleasure. There ej'e two fire-places and two doors (one 
into the class-room and one into the playground) opposite to them. 'The play- 
^ound is only a very small yard. Maps and books, and easels and black 
boards (oneof each to each class), aroabundantly supplied, and everything has 
been done in the best and most workmanlike manner. The desks and scats 
and easels are 8f Auidrican birch. 

The out-offices are good. 

The school will hold 198 boys seated at thedcsks, also 100seated in the gal¬ 
lery, and 60 in the class-room, or about 350 boys in all. The effect is striking 
and cheerful. Two hundred anth thirty-five boys are already in attendance, to 
which there are five pupil-tcachdcs and two assistant-monitors. It is also 
attended by masters in casual training. As immense [lains have been taken to 
render the place as perfect as possible, 1 have added a plan of the room, sec¬ 
tions of the desks and gallery, the form of the easels used, and master’s lesson- 
desk, with the measurements, which may safely be^ adopted in other schools. 
In making th'e desks, attention "must be paid to the exact measures set down. 
If a plumb-line be let down from the desk, the seat should be placed exactly 
one inch beyond it; carpentei* generally place it two or three. I prefer, 
also, each desk and form in one* piece, and thus three pieces to form the group, 
which is too cumbersome if made all in one. There should be no lintel on the 
floor running parallel with the desks; it is useless, and collects the dirt and dust. 

I have worked in the school every day for a week; off purpose to find out 
defects. Any discovered have been remedied in the annexed plans. They 
consist only in trifling alterations in the measurements. 

The advantages of this plan are—a gallery for gallery lessons, calculated to 
hold the tw;o divisions of the school, each of 100 boys, at separate times ;—the 
classes being of a size manageable by a pupil-teacher, the separation by the 
curtainis almost as good as a class-room, without the evil of the absence of the 
master from the ^lain gchool;—the faces of the boys arc all to the teacher, and 
his blackboard or map, and the syinjiathy of the eye is cultivated ;w-thc Boys 
may either sit at their desks, or stand behind the seats ;—the face of every boy 
is always to the centre of the room. 

In building a new room on a plot of ground of sufficient space, I would have 
omitted the fire-places, and sujiplied their place with stoves, fed by flues with 
cold air, or loettcr with foul air drawn from the a'oof, thus ventilating the 
room. I would have set the door at G close to the gallery, and placed the 
one at II opposite to it, and tints have been able to Ijriug dawn all the groups 
of desks nearer to the entrance, and left the space for the gallery more open. 
The skylights are formed of large sheet-glass, and I like the effect. 

Arrangements are in progress to obtain for the masters and pupil-teachers of 
this, and other National Schools in Norwich, the benefit of instruction iR draw¬ 
ing gratuitously at tite School or Design in that cify. To aid this plan, a set 
of models,t from Mr. Kenworthy, 16 in number, aud at a cost, packing in¬ 
cluded, of If. 4s., has been procured, which, with Miss Bolton's book (Groom- 
bridge, price 6s.), or Mr. Butler Williams’s, will, I hot>e, secure good results. , 
* The schools at Wisbeach and Burnham are alreacly fitted in this«manncr* 
and those at Cambridge and West IIam in jirog rcss to be so. 

* For the four lower classes 10 feet in length is sufficient. 

t May be procured at 4, New King's Hoad, Chelsea. They are very useful, and cheap. 























PLAN OF NORWICH MODEL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

C. Curtains between the Groups of Desks. 







































N.B.—This eartftin rod is fnpported by a eonneotjnjr rod, part of which is given, nearly at its 
extreme end, and flxed in tlte wall above, in order to keep it secure and steady. 
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APPENDIX (B). 

I 

Selections from Examination Papers written by Candidates at 

Christmas and Easter Examinations. • 

• 

Sec. II., No. 1. David, youngesp son of Jesse—employment, as a shepherd 
—cvents’of early youth, the lipn and the bear—none too young to be good— 
all must make themselves useful—basiness of the lowest kind hohourablepif 
well performed—difference between •being a coward when duty requires 
courage, and boasting when thefo is rib danger—rel^sing Jp do wrong not 
cowardice—-ways of showing courage when duty requires—meaning of moral 
courage—refusing to fight and being called a coward, because we believe it 
wrong, an illustration of moral courage—David’^ message to his brethren at 
the camp—patience under the unmerited rebuke of his brother—soft^answer 
turneth—apply this to boys’ play—ruiTning into danger unnecessarily, 
wrong—history of Goliah and David—a ^ood man brave—modest assurance— 
impertinent self-confidence—fruits of trust in providence—men do not gain 
victories in their own strength—reason why<jod delivered Goliah into David’s 
hand»—bodily enemies conquered, proofs that sjjiritual enemies may be—bad 
habits overcome—prjfle, punished—secret of David’s' suc^jpss—difference 
between self-confidence and consciousness *of the source of our strength— 
David’s persecutions aftew so great services—apply New Testament teaching 
of unprofitable servants, doing well sutFering<Jherelbrc all that will live godly 
suffering persecution—David’s obedience to parents after this—true honour, 
humility—David’s exaltation—enmity of Saul—persecution of David—God’s 
kindness to David—David’s forbearance to Saul—good for evil—overcomes 
even Saul for a time^rtb surety of unprincipled men. 

Sec. III., No. 2. Early mention of horses in sacred history—Egypt famous 
for them—descriptions of the horse from sacred scripture and ancient and 
profane writers—Ilomer’s mention of them—used for war—chariots principally 
—Egyptian tablets in which horses occurs in battle-pieces—sculptures of 
Nineveh—eft'ects of climate on size and spirit—Shetland jionies—Arabs— 
horses of the Pampas—substitutes for the horse in high latitudes, thc^dog and 
rein-deer—eftects of training—docility of Arabian steads—Jheir swiftness and 
beauty—anecdotes of some—ctfeets of gentle treatment—sagacity of horses 
generally illustrated by aneCdotes —various forms—cart-hoi'ses—racers—war- 
horse—symjiathy with the battle—disused war-horses excited by trumpet- 
various uses—racing, hunting, draught—peculiar treatment required for each 
—draught horses, slow and strong—swifter ones, object is speed, hence light¬ 
ness of form—etfect of harsc’s taming on man's condition—.superior advantages 
derived from this animal’s use. 

David, No. ?. Whos5 son, his early cmpkiyment and courage, his trust in 
(Jod and slaying the giant. Saul seekiwg to kill him* narrow eseapes, return¬ 
ing good for evil. Ilis love to Jongtlian. Grief for the death of Saul and Jona¬ 
than. 

Kmg. By whom anointed, when, where, when he commenced his reign, 
reign very prosperous, hoty. Ilis zeal for God’s honour, his desire to build 
God an house, his delight in the service of God. Ilis grievous fall, sincere 
repentance, his second sin, his punishment, rebellion of his son Absolam, his 
ilcath. * 

Lesson.' God’s care of and notice of persons in humble employment. Fifty 
sometimes rewarded in this life, and sin not unfrequently punished. God’s 
providence in protecting those who trust in him. His mercy in sparing the 
penitent. 
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f 

Sec. 2. The heads of ,a lesson on Jeroboam would naturally be the follow¬ 
ing. Those with (♦) would be omStted to a lower class. 

1*. A very slight sketch of the harsh gorernment at the end of Solomon’s 
reign. How this infliction was sent ly God to punish the people for desiring 
a king. How Samuel's description of their kings was exactly fulfilled. 

2. How to punish the sin committed by .David Jeroboam was raised up. 
How this fulfilled the declaration in the end orlhe Second Commandment. 

3. A sketch of the commencement of the Rebellion, carefully noting— 

fa) Rehoboanv’s foolish conduct. »- ' 

(6) Its results. * 

(c)* God’s remembrance of the 'oath ho sware unto David, in preserv¬ 
ing to his house two tribes. i 

•'i4. A short account of the Jeroboam's i eign, particularl^v noticing— 

(a) His wicked conduct in phtting tip the images at Dan and Bethel, 
(a) Sp it shewed distrust in God’s direct promise (3) as breaking the 
Second Commandment, and so on. 

(i>) How these images eventually became idols. 

Elizabeth, whose daughter, succeeded whom, where, at what age, length 
of reigli, what great work completed in her reign, her part therein, her mode¬ 
ration, her love of science and discovery, her encouragement thereto, the 
number of eminent men,iluring her reign, how to be accounted for, irnitrovc- 
ment of houses and dwellings, increase of education, and with it of comfort 
and civilized life. What possessioiis colonized, what called, why, by w^om ? 

Character. Mascnlinemind, but vain; contrast, her bravery and presence ol 
mind, her shaA; in the death of Mary and Essex, her dl^ath, and nomination of 
successors. 

Lesson. Encouragement of science, commerce, and education produces great 
men, tends to national greatness^ comfort, peace, and prosperity. 

Ruth, No. 3. Lived in the time of the Judges, was the mother of Obed, 
whose son was Jesse. 

We have not the history of many females in the Bible, and the few men¬ 
tioned are cither remarkable for great virtues, great crimes, or for being some 
of the principal ancestresses of our Saviour Christ. I am glad to be able to 
tell you that Ruth was counted among the latter, glad, because she was emi¬ 
nent in virtue, and also because she was like ourselves, a Gentile ; and having 
told you this, I think you will be attentive to her history, and try to remember 
what we have to learn from her example, and then you will be glad, as well as 
myself,’that you know her history, and may make your parents, your masters, 
your teachers, yrtar school-fellows, and even the angels, glad if you imitate 
her. You must think then of Ruth as a Moabitess>and an idolatress, for though 
the Moabites came from Lot, they had learnt to worship idols instead of the 
God of Abraham, and Ruth therefore was both a Gentile and a worshipper of 
idols. A famine arose in Canaan, not the famine we read of in Jacob’s time, 
but a famine arose when the children of Israel had come up out of Egypt and 
W'ere settled in Canaan. Naomi, her husband, and two sons, wont to live in 
Moab; they were of Jacob’s ru'e; they worshipped Jacob’s God; they had 
house and land in Canaan, but they h^d no bread, for the crops had failed, 
and they went to the country of Moab tiiat they might get bread. One of 
their sons married a woman of Moab named Orphar, the other married Ruth ; 
and it pleased God to take away Elimclech and his two sons by death, and 
Noami, and Orphar, end Ruth, wbre all three of them widows. Now you all 
know that Naomi would be called the mother-in-law of Ruth and ()rphar, 
because they had been married to her sons, so they were all in great affliction, 

I the mother and her daughters, for their husbands were dead and they were all 
widows. And when Naomi heard that God had given his people bread she' 
set out for Canaan, and Ruth and Orphar accompanied her. Naomi tried their 
affection by representing the comforts of their own land, and the pleasures of 
life on the one hand, while she spoke of her own destitute condition on the 
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other; and Orphar turned back to Moab, but Ruth ,clave to Naomi, saying, 
“ Intreat me not to leave thee, nor to turn from following after thee, for where 
thou goest I will go, where thou diest will I die and there will I’be buried 
thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God.” Now I am sure you 
all love Ruth for this; you will soon see which Commandment she w-as obey¬ 
ing, and.how you are to imitate her; you will see too that her love for Naomi 
went farther and reached to Naomi’s Qod, and how she left all to follow her 
and learn of him. You must think of them now travelling on in ])overty and 
widowhood, yet rcjoici^ in each other’s love, and in the love of God. ’ To¬ 
morrow I shtdl tell you mortf of Ruth’s ^entleness,*humility. Industry, and 
loving obedience to her mother when they came to Canaan ; but as I wish now 
to know df you have understood wfiat I have told you, I shall ask you some 
questions, and allow you to do file same of me. 

No. 4. I am going to give jou a*l(jsson about a good woman.' I will tftl 
you her name if you are attentive.# I said a. good woman, whose servant do 
you then think she was? Well, she was not brought «p to«erve God ; she 
was brought up to serve images. What do we call people who serve Images? 
Well, if this young woman learnt to serve God who was brought up to serve 
images, who ought you to learn to serve ; had she any school to go to; do you 
think where she heard about God ? no 1 buj she was married to a youiig man 
who was brought up to serve God, and hg died very soon; how do you think 
she felt then ? yes, she felt very sorry. Well, she loved his motner better 
than her own, who was an heathen, so shj would*be her scholar ; what do 
you think she loved then ? yes, she loved instruction ; did she want to Icam 
ciphering or grammar do you think? no, it was the fearof the Lord ; vvhat is 
the use of secular Icarflin^ ? yes, it will hel^ us though the wc*!d and is* very 
useful in this life, but it is no use at all when we die ; what instruction will do 
us good after death ? yes, the knowledge of ^he blessed gospel will not only 
carry us through this world, but make us happy when we die, and carry us to 
the bosom of Jesus Christ; you would like to know where she lived, it was 
Moab. First class, tell me where the land of Moab vftis ; yes, and «’ho was 
Moab ; yes, the son of Lot, aud who was Lot; yes, Abraham’s nephew. Well, 
the iriothcr-in-law would go back to her own country, and do you know this 
young woman would go with her; what did she w'ant to leave her own country 
for''’ yes, to serve the God of Israel; whai ought we to learn from ? yes, to 
serve him too ; and there she was married to an Israelite, and h^d a little son 
called Obed, and do you know that he was the grandfather of good king 
David, and so she was ancestor to all the kings of Judah ; yes, and even to 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Now tell them the name of this good woman ; yes, 
bre nam^ was Ruth. • # 

No. 5. What do you call ^his ? yes, a piece of calico; what is the difference 
between this piece of linen and the piece 06 calico ; the threads of the linen 
shine monr'than the threads of the calico ; yes, this is how we can tell linen 
from calico. Which is the strongest? yes, the linen is the strongest, but the 
calico is by far fne warmest, amt is very useful. ’I'o which kingdom in nature 
docs the linen belong do you think ? yes, it is a vegetable because it grows 
out of the gremnd, then*I suppose calico is a mineral; no, calico is made of 
cotton taken off the apjde tree ; no, liccausc every tr%e bears its own [larticular 
fruit; wo do not gather grajics from ftiorns, or figs from thistles, so we can 
oidy get cotton from the cotton tree. Have you any cottpn trees in your 
gardens ? why have you not ? no, cotton docs not grow in this country. 
Teaehei-s, tell them where cotton grows;*yes, it grows in India; in which 
quarter of the globe is India ? yes, where Adam and Fve lived ; how should 
you think it grows on the tree? yes, it grows in large pods as large as the 
cocoa-nut; there is great pains taken to make it into nice calico; when it ij 
taken out of the pods it looks very much like rough wool, and is combe^ or 
curdea in India very much the same as wool is in England ; it has then to be 
Irawn out into threads, which is a deal of trouble; then these have to be 
ilivided into three or more, and then wound upon bobbins by machines which 
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little girls manage, poor little things; they seldom get any learning; they are 
called factory children; a'nd then if is woven into calico like this, and some is 
coloured and printed, which makes nice frocks and pinafores. Let us see 
whoso frocks and pinafores are made of cotton; yes, how very nice to have 
such comfortable clothing; how thankful we ought to be to God for giving us 
the useful cotton tree. , 

(3.) Now, children, I will tell you a littli story out of the Bible about 
a good w'oman who showed her love to God by keeping his commandment of 
“ loving her neighbour as herself.” Her name was Dorcas. We read in the 
Aels of the Apostles thaf, there was a certain wc-man living at Jopj)a, who was 
very kind to the poor people who lived there. She was not only Kind in 
giving them money, but she spent a great deal of her time in making clothes 
for those poor women and children, who were too poor to get them for them- 
sfc'ves. One day she became very ill, and at last she died. You may think 
how very sorry these poor people wouki be to whom she bad been so kind. If 
some person wh 9 ra you^loved very much was to die, I am sure you would cry 
very much. So these jwor widows and children did. At last they thought of 
something which seemed to make them not quite so sorry. I will tell you 
what it was. There was a good man staying at Lydda, a town a few miles 
from Joppa. He had performed a very wonderful miracle at Lydda by making 
a man, who had been so very lamd lor a number of years, as not to be able to 
walk, strong enough both to walk an8 carry his bed. Well, these poor people 
thought they would sendifor Peter, and see if he could do anything for them. 
So he went to Joppa, and when h6 arrived at the house of Dorcas, he found a 
good pany people mourning for her. He asked to see Dorcas, and so they 
took him into ‘he room where the dead body was, and he took hold of the 
cold hand, and said, “ Tabitha, arfse ” (Tabitna was another name that Dorcas 
had). And as soon as Peter had said these words, -she opened her eyes, and 
sat up. And when all the peopJ% saw her alive again, you may be sure that 
they were glad. ,We know that Peter did not do tliis wonderful thing of 
himself, but he prayed to God for help, because God had promised to help 
the Apostles to perform miracles. I dare say you could give me more 
instances of dead persons being raised to life. W^e will just name a few: 
first, Elijah raised the*widow’s son; Elisha raised the Shunamite's son; 
Jesus raised the daughter of Jairus, a little girl only 12 years old; he also 
raised Lazar as, who had been dead four days, and the son of the widow of 
Nain. We should learn from this account of Dorcas to do all we cun for 
those who need help. Perhaps none of you can afford to give clothes away, 
but you^can help them in many ways. You can help your parents by not 
wasting your food, so Jhat they may be able to give some to those poor 
beggar children who have none. You may also take care of your clbthes, so 
that your parents may have morc^money to spare'to do good with. We may 
supiwsc, that while Dorcas took care of these poor persons' bodies, rhe did not 
forget to tell them of Jesus, and lead them to him who is able to keep their 
souls. Now, you may do the same to a certain extent, by remembering what 
you hear at school, and telling it to those children Kho have not tlic same 
opportunities as you have. This lesson should also teach us tp.be grateful to 
those who are kind to us. We^'find that these jmor people were not like 
Pharaoh’s butler, who forgot all Josephus l^iridness, for they did all they could 
think of to show that they felt the kindness. I hope that all of you will try 
to be like Dorcas lo those people who live near you: 1 do not mean by giving 
them things, but by being kind to (^1. 
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APPENDIX (C). 


A very painful visit. I hardly know how to satisfy both my own conscience 
and the managers. The apparatus, books, and slates, are all of the worst 
description, and very deffective*in both schools. , 

The discipline in the boys’ school is m<Jlt imperfect. The master has not 
the least idea of system, and the moft confused idea of school-keeping. He is 
entirely untrained, and needs ak least six months to qualify him to commu- 
catc knowledge. He has, however, a third-class first division certificate, i 
don’t know what to oo about it.* ^Ile^ecms a good sort of man, but in no 
respect a schoolmaster, and I feel really annoyed both a^ decliiyng to authorize 
his augmentation, and at permitting it. 

The girls’ school is much better. But I wonder at the managers being 
satisfied with the apparatus and books. They mtjst be taught that if the Com¬ 
mittee of Council aids schools, it is only on the conditions being fulfilled. I 
cannot express how annoyed I have felt at thb imperfections of these schools,— 
each with certificated teachers and two pfipil teachers, and they are the worst 
in the neighbourhood. I think they must be dealt w^h severely. 

It is sought to obtain for these schools of^r40 mere infants,— 


For the mditef’s certificate 

• 

£. 

18 

s. d. 
0 ^0 

Two pupil-teachers 


20 

0 

0 

Teaching ditto 

Mistress’s certificate 


9 

0 

0 


11 

0 

0 

Two pupil-teachers 


22 

10 

0 

Teaching ditto 


• 9 

0 

0 

Total 


89 

0 

0 


Neither the school nor the place warrants.such an expenditure o/ the public 
money. 


This ought to be a better school than it is, from the attention paid to it. 
The tone of the scholars is good. The children are very fond of it, T)ut the 
master says he cannot get on with his own system, and tlfat the clergyman 
docs too much, &c. I think^he school would be even better under, an inferior 
master, and the present man would do betterin a school less under the imme¬ 
diate tcachiifg ol the clergyman. They sing very nicely, but there is too little 
life or spirit among the childrep, who were, however, terribly afraid of the 
Inspector, which shows imperfect training, for if a school is so conducted that 
the scholars cannot, through nervousness, put out their forces when required, 
the system muSt be dcftcient. The pains und attention of the clergyman 
cannot be too highly commended, and t^e tone of the^hildren is excellent, as 
regards a submissive discipline, hut T! doubt whether such training is equal to 
the task of making them able to stem the’rude roughness of’ordinary life, or 
roally*to fit them to contend with and overcome the actual trials of their 
necessary existence. NeJ*vous sensibility afjiears to me the last thing to be 
encouraged in a hardy labourer. A manly spirit of proper independence is the 
real tone to excite. 

On a recent inspection of this school, I am happy to state that everything is' 
"very mncl*improved, and that sickly sort of sensibility is now entirely removed. 

-D-. 

Nothing can be more miserable than these schools. The master and 
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mistress, man and wife, ve totally incompetent. The children arc shamefully 
ignorant, and the supply of books find apparatus is lamentably defective. No 
school at all would be better. Only two of the boys could work any sums. 
Nine of the others attempted addition, but failed entirely. Their Scri])ture 
knowledge is equally defective. 

A good mistress might be secured for thy_ salary paid the present very 
ineiticient people, being AOl. 

E -. 

? regret to be obliged to give an unfavoural{jc report of this school. The 
master does not possess 'the power nf school management or discipline. The 
fittings of the school are of the poorest description, though the exterior is ono 
of the handsomest in the district. The scljiiols will hold, each'of them, 
J50 children. There is an average atVmdance of boys, 62, and scarcely so 
many girls. 'I'he jiopulation is 6,000.» • * 


The roaster seems to have quarrelled with the parishioners, who think him 
too severe. He has also got into debt, and his salary is paid by the rector at 
7s. a-week, to clear him. 

. . ®-• 

A most inferior school in cvcry,respect. The master has been in better 
circumstances, and is entirely inefficient and ignorant. He is assisted by a son 
of 18, and daughter. Nothing can be worse than the education. The build¬ 
ings are excellent, but the ventilators have been blocked up, and the conse¬ 
quence is almost suffiteation. No attempt at dictation ; Scripture knowledge is 
very'imperfect, and the catcchisnj is not taught. The books and apparatus are 
very defective. . 


JVotfolk .—It is evident, froirf this week’s work, that this part of Norfolk is 
in a most lamentably state of un-education, arising from defect of funds, 
consequent bad teachers, and deficiency of books and maps, &c., which the 
teachers would not, how ever, know how to use, even if they had them. 

I -. 


Master and mistress both totally incom|)ctent. The discipline is most 
incomplete,"and the children arc very ill taught. The clergyman is almost in 
despair. The place is overrun with the most ignorant rlis.sent, the parents 
even objecting, through jealou.sy, that their children be taught more than 
themseVes, and there is an utter impossibility to procure efficient masters for 
this sort of school, t 

• K—. , * 

Essex .—It is evident, from the reports I have been com])olled to make 
lately, that the schools in this part of Essex are in a very inferiftr (amdition. 
Grants of books might be made with advantage to some whose funds arc 

inadequate to jirovidc them, as at--- — ami---, but w here the 

master is so inefficient as at-, one is left utterly w ithout hope, as ho 

could not use them properly, ev<jn if he had them. • ^ 

• , 

It is evident jhat some mistressej cannot carry on their piqul-teachers, and 
the clergy are very anxious to know what is to be done, as though they*inuke 
every exertion, they cannot get schoolmistresses capable of teaching pupil- 
teachers. There are 1.8 advertisements in “The Ecclesiastical Gazette” for 
mistresses: only one tor places. 

M -. 

,The girls’ school is without a mistress, and no one is to be found \fi lake the* 
place. ‘ 

N -. 

The mistress has been here only three months ; was trained at Westminster. 
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She lives in the clergyman’s house ( I conjecture as a jort of nursery-governess, 
when out of school. • 

O—. • 

A small village-school of humble character. The acquirements of the 
mistress arc insufficient to take pupil-teachers. In 14 lines she made 7 fidse 
spellings.* % 

P -. 

At the exam.nation, the mistress, highly recommended by the clergyman 

of-, has made a jpnost disgraceful failure in her paper-work. »In 

23 lines of writing she made 17 false spellings. The salary whicn is paid, 20/., 
cannot secure a competent person, o 

• 

There are many \#imon equal* to tb* conducting a small school fairly, who 
arc totally inadequate to train pupih^teachcrs or stipendiary monitors. 

• 9 

R -. 

A very wretched school under a youth who was dismissed from St. Mark’s, 
after a year’s residence, because the surgeon refused him his certificate. His 
training has not profited him at all. The instruction is very meagrer ’fhe 
school is totally unprovided with books oaapparatus, and the fittings are very 
indifferent. A ])art of the ceiling has given way. ^0/. towards the support 
comes from the clergyman. . 

S-.* 

Examined the pu|)il#eachers. The mastcf’s papers are not squal to a good 
jmpil-tcachcr’s of the second year. I ob.servc few pupil-teachers can answer 
the questions in mcchanics’or mensuration, but the geography is much improved. 
These pupil-tcachers have only had half ayejfl-, instead of the whole, and their 
papers arc imperfect. 


The master, an old s<ja-captain, is not the man to impart a good moral tone; 
and he not having been trained, and having ;aken to the profession late in life, 
is unequal to the management of so large a number of children. The dis¬ 
cipline is consequently very imperfect, and the instruction liqjited. The 
mistress wants energy aud spirit. The fittings are very inferior, and the 
instruction very moderate. These schools ought to be very much better, both 
of them. The salary is good, IOC/, and 40/., and the children are clothed. 

U -. . . 

T/iurnniff .—Great credit i« due to the clergyman, who has, it seems, done 
very much in a little village, to which, four or five years back, there*was no road. 


Steeple Gi</t/mp.—This scho(fi of 19 children will probably die out soon. 
The population lust census was 120, it is now 90, and only two children have 
been born in tlie lust tiv(j years. 

w-^.- 

Bungay .—They arc instructed in field-botany by Mr. Scott, and take great 
interest in the subject. Tlie first class is fairly taught in*all the ordinary 
subjects of instruction. ^ ^ 

PaketicUL —The children go to sea bclore they are nine years, that they 
may get their sea legs. The infant school is e.xcellently carrie<l on by an un¬ 
trained woman. Great order aud diseiplinc. Are very nice children, whom 
• it is a pleasure to visit. They want books. • 

m. ^ • 

• X -. 

It is too small a school ever to have needed a pupil-teacher, the numbers 
and the siie of the children do not warrant it, neither can a pupil-teacher have 
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the fair exercise of her powers in a school on so small a scale. One pupil- 
teacher to 60 scholars is amply sulncient, and if a certificated mistress cannot 
teach so small a number without aid, I must record an opinion that she is not 
equal to the promise of her certificate. The mistress, aged 19, is also too 
young to be mistress of a pupil-teacher aged 17. 

Y -. 

A certificated master is thrown away in such a school. He is always at¬ 
tempting too high things above the comprehension o^ his children. 

'a -. 

The staff is too large for the number iSf children. A master, asdstant, and 
three pupil-teachers to 46 boys give only nidb scholars to each. In winter 
tfhe numbers are larger, but it was, I am' afraid, rather a" excess of generosity 
to grant three pupil-teachers to so small a school. 

Yarmouth.— Infant-school, boys, 69 ; girls, 65. The room is nice. The 
gallery is much too large for a woman’s physical powers, and the children too 
numerous. There should always be a class-room to an infant-school to stow 
away the very little ones. A mistress is unable to manage more than 70 to 
80 children, and it is absurd to build a gallery which will hold 150. The 
discipline is imperfect. ,, 

I have often called attention .to a very disagreeable effect of latticed win¬ 
dows, the glare of which is most unpleasant, especially if the windows bo 
small and the roof dark. The master of Thorney and one of the committee 
of SlandgroiUiJ both have complained to me this week of the unpleasantness 
of this sort of light, and I fully sympathise with them. In all cases of the 
use of this sort of window, I would recommend skylights which might be 
formed with glass tiles ; it is tiie diamond-shaped pane which is so defective, 
and more especially w:here the inullions are large and heavy. 

c-. , 

Stilton. —In the old days 38 coaches passed through the town daily, now 
one market omnibus in the week. 

■ d -. 

Mr. Fintjh opens his very pretty gardens to the {lopulation on Sunday even¬ 
ings, with very good effect. The people crowd to them, even on wet Sun¬ 
days, ap.d the punishment for slight misconduct among his parishioners, is to 
deprive them of this privilege. Mr. White, of Aveley, follows the ^me plan 

e -. 

* 

West Ham — Shows the advantage of doing away with an agly charity 
dress, as two years ago there w’ere less than 90 in average attendance, and now 
there are 160. The boys then were ill-mannered, rude, and uncleanly, in all 
which respects they are now' much improved. 

- / -■ 

Yaxley. —It is one of* those cases wiiicb show the value of the Government 
clauses. Before^the members of the committee were included in the manage¬ 
ment they took no pains about the school, but now they are all active, aimious, 
and interested. , , 

9 -• 

It vvill be some time before the managers of schools can so far prevail over 
^their feelings, as to jierform a public good at the cxjiense of private charity. 
Schoolmasters are often '.'ctained, though entirely inefficient, because they are* 
old, have many children, are poor, fit for nothing else, &c. And thus a w hole 
imrish is deprived of all the advantages which a goo<l education brings, and the 
children are brought up in ignorance, ill-discipline and lawlessness. 
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The girls’ mistress has a certificate and wants to leave, indeed had left, but 
her successor is unequal to pupil-teachers. I do not think any ought ever to 
have been appointed, as the managers object to elementary geography and 
grammar being taught, and complain of the expense of supporting a trained 
teacher. 

Boys’ and Girls’, 24 ; fnfante’, 49.—It is most paiitjul to visit these schools 
which will hold 100, and only 23 preserft. The master is very inefficient 
The schools are well provided with 4>ooks, maps, and apparatus; but on the 
whole it is* a most dishearteningwisit, as 1 know, having inspected the school 
11 years ago, the paiiu taken by the clergyman and the trouble that' is throw.) 
away. The infant mistress seemS giorcf able and intelligent, and her school is 
better, though by no means what it ought *to be. There^is a w§nt of energetic 
discipline. 





APPENDIX (D). 

The following arc sliort analyses of the different counties 
composing the aisti;ict under my inspoctioil:— 

—The number of schools liable to inspection in Essex is—by Treasury 
Grants, 21 ; by Grants from Committee of Coupcil on Education, 58 ;‘by invita- 
^n, 14—Total 93. Of these I have been able to inspect 18 boys’, 17 girls’, 
22 mixed schools—total 57 ; and the nmnbor of children ifispected was 4,028, of 
whom were in boys’ 1,335, girls’ 1,132, mix&d 1,541. In 34 parishes, of which 
four, viz., Chelfhsford,''Walthamstow', llalstcd,and Saft'ron VValden, have been 
inspected twice, there are 12 boys’ schools, 9 girls’ schools, and 3 mixed schools 
which have pupil-teachers. Many large towns have not availed themselves of 
the privileges offered by' the Committee of Council, either in building, books, 
apparatus, or assistance to teachcro : such are Diinmow, Braintree, Ingatestone, 
Colchester, Manningtree, Harwich,‘Brentwood, Coggcshall, Epping, Thaxted, 
and Neyland. In many^of these places there are probably endowed schools. 
The girls’ school at Chelmsford is so well conducted as to merit the name of 
model school. The school at Aveley is very well-conducted. The buildings 
at Chelmsford, Maldon, Leigh, Bowers Gifford, (Jrsc^tt, Boreham, Witham, 
Wiv'enhoe, Halstead, Saffron Walden, Chesterford deserve commendation. 
The ague, which used to render the lower eastern And southern parts of this 
county so unhealthy, has not been known for years till last year, when it 
broke out again, and it broke Cut also in Huntingdonshire, where it had not 
been known for a like,period. The children in Essex are quite as fine as in 
any other part of the district. 

Cambriiitjeshire .—^The number of schools liable to inspection in Cambridge¬ 
shire is—by Treasury Grants, 5 ; by Grants from Committee of Council on Edu¬ 
cation, 44 ; by invitation 9—total, 68. Of these, I have b<!cn able to ins|)ect 15 
boys’, 12 girls’, 15 mixed—total 42 in 31 parishes. One has been ins|)ccted 
twice, and .the number of children inspected is 3,338, of whom were boys 
1,352, girls 912, mixed 1,074. There are 8 boys’ schools, fi girls’schools, and 
7 mixed schools which have pupil-teachers, of which WisbeaCh and Guilden 
Mordetf arc new' applications. The education of the county generally, is at a 
low ebb. Of the larger‘towns March, Royston, and Caxfon seem the/)nly ones 
which have no connexion with the Government in matters of education ; many 
of the villages seem totally unprdvided with means of instruction. The build¬ 
ings at Wisbeach, Whittlesca, Duxford, Swave.scy, Trumpington, Guilden 
Morden, and the St. Paul’s, Barnwell, and Kipg-street, Cambridge, Littlcport, 
and Chesteston are commendable. 

Huntingdonshire. —^Thc number of schools under inspection in Huntingdon 
shireis—by Treasury Grants, 0 ; W Grants from Committee of Council on Edu¬ 
cation, 20; by invitatiorf, 7—total, 27* Of these I have been able to insix;ct 
5 boys’, 4 girls’, 22 mixed—total 31 schools in 28 parishes ; and the number of 
children inspected is 1,444, of whom were boys 242, girls 287, mixed 1012. 
There arc no pupil-teachers except at Warboys and St. Ives, new ones. Etluca- 
tion is rather backward. The vilia^'s are small and tht population scattered, an<t 
roads and communications are not good. Of the large towns Ramsey, God- 
manchester, have no connexion with the Government in education. The school 
•buildings at Yaxley, Connington, Sjtalt^wich, St. Ives are very good. •Thc^ 
ag«e broke out again here last year after an interval of 20 years, ii» v^hich it 
had been scarcely known in its more serious form. 

Norfolk .—The number of schools under inflection in Norfolk is—by Treasury 
Grants, 13 ; by Grants from Committee of Council on Education, 70 ; by invi- 
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tation, 11—total 94. Of these, I have been able to inspect 18 boys’, 16 
girls’, 31 mixed—total 65 in 42 parishes, «Ji which 4 have been visited twice, 
and the number of children is 4886, of whom were boys 1,562, girls 
1,193, mixed 2131. There are 6 boys’ sclTools, 3 girls’ schools, and 3 mixed 
schools which have pupil-teachers, and 3 have applied in the year. There 
are largtf gaps in this county% showing no schools connected with the Go¬ 
vernment, in large agricultural areas. Among the large towns are Stoke 
Ferry, Thetford, Wymondham, Attleborough, Harling, Wells, Docking, 
Cromer, North Walshan^ Lot^^on. The building at Lynn, Fincham, Bum- 
ham, Walsingham, Fakenham, Aylsham, Model Nortvich, Boys (new), Yar¬ 
mouth, St. Peter's Rcdenhall, are ctgnmendable. All along the sea-coast and 
within foflr miles from Lynn Yarmouth, there are only two schools under 
inspection. o ‘ ^ 

Suffolk .—The nunfter of schools under inspection in Suffolk is—by Treasury 
Grants, 15 ; by Grants from Comirftttee oft Education 65 ; by invitation, 15— 
total 76. Of these, 1 have been able to inspect, bo^’S’ 22, girls’ 16, mixed 
20—total 58 schools in 26 parishes, of which four have been inspected 
twice, and tbe number of children inspected is 6,739, of whom were in 
boys’ 2,338, girls’ 1,198, mixed 2,203. There are 9 boys’ schools, 
4 girls’ schools, and 7 mixed schools whicli* have pupil-teachers, and»l has 
applied. The large towns which havesnot availed themselves of Govern- 
niont aid are not many. But the large gaps in mj map unmarked by any 
sign to show they have schools, exhibit a great deficiency of education 
in the agricultural places. Among the‘large towns, Mildenhall, New¬ 
market, Haverhill, Cl^e,,Hadleigh, Needham Market,* Woodbridge, Fram- 
lingham, Slye, have no connexion with the»Govemmcnt; pro'Bably in most 
of them there are endowed or other schools. The schools at Ipswich are 
particularly good, and education is very mu^h advancing in that flourishing 
town. Among the country schools Kesgrave*is the best, in ray opinion, not 
merely in this county, but in the whole district. St. ^latthew’s boys’, and 
St. Peter’s girls’, at Ipswich, are the two best schools in the county ; Red¬ 
grave, Woolpit, and* Stonham Aspal may bo referred to as possessing good 
moral tone, without high intellectual acquirements. Bungay and Walsham- 
le-Willows are good schools. The boys’ schools at Lowestoft are improving ; 
the girls’ is fairly conducted, and the infants’is one of the best J have ever 
seen. The buildings at Gorleston, Wrentham, Laxfield, Bury Commercial 
and Poor Boys’, Cherrington, Redgrave, St. Matthew’s and St. Peter’s, and 
the girls’ and infants’ at St. Clement’s, Ipswich, are commendable. The in¬ 
cendiary fires take i)lace mostly in the most uneducated part of the disfrict. 
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SUMMART A. 


Pm Cfchtage* of Children Learning 

Arithmetic, 



189 !28,m|l7,428li!/,597' 41 221 *321 9'l2j 9*42|20-63,l3-87!l-l*G7| 1'32 3 64 8*33i 

%• The numbert in each the /iAlomng coiu’^nt depend vpon this first column. The reiultt given,—being those of 
Inspector's District* ” 

t Taken on Number 


StJMJfART B. 


Aggregate Annual Income, as stated by Managers. 


From Local 
Endowment. 

Frgm I-ocal 
Subscriptions. 

From Local 
Collections. 

Fr(im 

School-pe»'ce. 

From 

other Sources. 

£. .. d. 

£. t. d. 

£. 8. d. 

£. 1. d. 

£. ». d. 

2,463 15 5 

_____ 

4,811 0 8 

_ 

1,168 2 U 
' 

3,220 17 8* 

904 14 04 

. 
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APPENDIX (F). 

Having, in the vacation of last year, during a tour in France, visked the 
eutablishment at Mettrw, ticar Thurs, for the reformation of juvenile criminals, 
it was suggested to me'ov some friends, on whose judgment I much depend, 
that a short account of that colony migl^t prove acceptable to those at present 
occupied in the formation of industrial schools. As no such account has appeared 
(iii any Of the volumes of Minutes, I have thepleasure to subjoin the following 
Retell. r t. 

On a beautiful afternoon, the 13th of September, I set out from Tours in a 
caliche to visit the Colonie de Mettray, about four miles from that city.* 
The country is exceedingly pretty. We mount a hill, oross a plain, arrive at 
a neater village than is* customary in France, see the rising Flecho or clock- 
tower of the chapel, make a right-angular turn in the road, and the driver stops 
his vehicle opposite a sort o£ ri>stic lodge ; and, “ Monsieur, voilh Mettray.” 
The portress having learned my object, hastens me on with an intimation that 
1 am just in time to jee the whole assembled. We crossed the road, and 
entered a sort of garden, surrounded with cottage houses, in which were drawn 
tip about 600 youths in blouses ; uorae.of the elder oties forming a brass band. 
Immediately on coming to the ground, allowing me Only time to walk down 
thd line, the music ceased, and 3ie order being givert', each troop marched off 
to its separate labours in that military o|gler and^ discipline a martial nation 
knows so well how to appreciate. The appearance of the place was particu¬ 
larly pleasant, and thc'colonists, aged from 18 to 8 or 9 years, seemed cheerful 
enough, though their countenances betrayed, to a certain extent, the nature of 
the foundation: they reminded me strongly of. the boys in the Normal School 
at Norwood. They seem to be healthy and ,well-fe»l. A young man soon 
joined me, who had learned EngK^ at one of'the colleges at Paris, lie was a 
chef de maison, was about 20 or 22 years of age, and so obliging and civil in 
his manners, and so intelligent in his explanations, that 1 am bound to express 
my obligations to him. The resident chiefs or superintendents were absent. 
M. Demetz I afterwards met on my return to Tours. We first entered a large 
room at one end of the oblong square of houses,- which serves as a school. 
Here', for an hour and a half in the day, the youths are instructed in reading, 
writing, and arithm'etic; and hero .also the table of honour is put up, 
of which I shall have to speak again. Thee are several jii'cturcs,. &c.‘ 
similar to our “ Idle and Industrious Apprentices,” placed round the room, 
with i-eligious prints. But 1 must say 1 thought the whole of*the scholastic 
deiiartment might be improved, and I am inclined to think the hour and a half 
a-day is not sufficient time to devote to it. This opinion, however, is only 
on theory, as I had no opportunity of seeing the boys at their work in school. 

We went thence to the churjjh, a neat building, fi>ted up with the usual taste 
of the nation, and with the ordinary furniture required for the service of the 
Romish ritual. Here were ranged lists of the benefactors to the Institution, 
which included many noble names of France, and among the most illustrious, the 
exiled King and his family. The young chef that accompanied rr.e took 
pleasure in pointing out the names of some English subscribers, and particu¬ 
larly that of Mr. Gladstone. From the chapel we proceeded to the cow¬ 
shed, where were tied up 45 cows, which appeared well kept. A boy with 
a smiling face approached, and touching his cap, passed on in silence : they 

A--------- - - « - 

* Les enfants acquittds comme ayant agi sans discernement sont s'eula admis k 
Mettray sous cette condition toutefois qu’ils ne soient pas igCs de plus de seize ans; 
et qu'il reste encore a courir au moins trois annees avant I’dpoqne de leur raise en 
liberty dennitive. 
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ar^e fWliiddeh id s]^ak unieas sji>oken' to.' * The pigi, ol which there are 86, 
appeared to hie the worst kept and dirtiest part of the establishment. The 
breed top is inferior. I^oihe of our good stock would be both an acceptable 
and useful preseht. As we passed through the workshops we observed some 
of the hojrs employed in agricultural labour. The tools, &c., were such as 
are cbrtimon in France, and a journey to our agricultural districts of Norfolk or 
Suffolk would enable the managers to much improve their establishment iii 
this respect. They wor^ 600 arpents, and there are l6 hdrseS on the grounds. 

In the sort of bhlbng square,*of which tjie chapel dhd school form one, side, 
which is planted in the centre tyid has walks and fbuntaips, two of the 
remaining sides are fotmed ^ the houses in which the childreh dwell. 
There are eight of these, and one for the office, and one for the chaplairi. 
some,dtstance on the^ourtb side-^is they residence of M. Denieta, the foUntUr 
and munificent supporter of this inatitutioe. Who devotes his whole tihie tb ine 
duty. With the zeal and love of an enthusiast and a Christian. .* 

These houses form one of the peculiar features of the establishment; thby 
are separate from each other, and the in-dwelletS form separate fatiiUteS. 
They have each a ground floor, used as a worksltop, and are two stories bigha 
ilacb story forms a single room, which contains 23 boys and the ^penii- 
tendent, so that the whole house, or fagiily as it is called, consists of 52 
persons. Each house and its furniture cost 8300 fraijps. Iti the rooms, feach 
30 feet by 15, and 10 to 11 feet high, the boj-s eat and drink and steep; the 
arrangements being such as to allow of it, tmd the rooms being well-Ventilatbil 
by windows on all sides.* They sleep in hammocks.^the foot of one bfelHg 
placed opposite the IftadT of the next, to prevent converSatidR—which* are 
rolled up in the day time.^ Above each hammock is a box, in which.tlie boys 
deposit their clothes, shoes, &c., and above which they place pictures an'd 

S rints (mostly of the Virgin, or the Saints of we Roman church, or the acts of 
lapoleon) awarded tlicm as prizes of good induct. Tiicy each had a clothes, 
hair, and shoe brush, and a comb. Also a Sunday suit; cloth cap and jacket, 
linen'drawers and shoes. Their ordinary dress is a blouse and sabots. Tht^e 
iiieals a day are provided for them,and, as a prize for good conduct, a fouidh If 
they have worked well. Their breakfast a- piece of bread and water; dinner, 
soup and meat twice a week, soupsatid ve^tables the other days. , At supper, 
soup and bread, and a little weak wine at dinner and supper. 

The boys sleep 8 hours, rising at five in summer, and six in Winter. Ti#o- 
tliirds of them are employed in agriculture, and one-third in trades—tailors, 
shoe and sabot makers, carpenters, blacksmiths, bakers, &c. Silence frelgned 
in every shop we went into. Still the boys seemed llirly happy. Th.erO is 
an hour’s\ecreation each day» No boy may go beyond the -precincts.of Kis owh 
house or family to mix. with the other families. Sunday is a holiday : the 
moi'ning devoted to the services of the church, the aiternoon to gymhaslics, to 
which the inhabitants of the neighbourhood resort as an amusement, the fifty 
musicians, with white caps to distinguish them, enlivening the scene. A mast 
has been erected in the ground, as some of the boys are to enter the sea service. 

If any behave Ml he is ssttt to the cells (soi;je of which are dark), and kept 
thel'e 1,2, 3, 4, or even 20 days, till becomes pOhitent. There were 20 
boys thus confined at the time of my»visit, not many in 600, considering itdS a 
penal estabiishtoent. .Tiiese cells arc not shown to strangjers. They are 
attached to the chapel, so that the offender may have the advantage of the public 
communion with the chusch though he b# in disgraceful punishment.- Fbt 
slight offences tliey are put-iiito a Sort of fetters for 2 or 4 hours. The wholfe 
establishment is under the two directors, Le Vicompte da Rretign^res de 
Courteilles, and M Demetz, who reside on the ground. Under these are two • 
^itticers wijh salaries of 2500 francs per annum, others at 1000 francs, soaie 
again af 500, and some lastly at 300. These officer^ have klto their board 


* The chef de famiUe sleeps in a sort of alcove with Venetian bKnds; he is 
assisted by a centre maitre, who sleeps on the higher floor, and Xvofiires atnei, 
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and.^lotbes, and are distinguished H a handsome blue uniform, and stripes 
or graltoitt to ' tell their grade. The total number is 60. There is also a 
chaplain to the establishment. There are also 12 Sisters of Charity, who 
stiperintend the household work, and attend the sick, of whom there were 
about 12 on my visit, but only one in bed. To the infirmary is attached a very 
pretty small chapel. The physician comes twite a'week from Tour#, except 
when his presence is required more frequently. 

'^be Establishment has been founded II years, and contains now 600 in¬ 
mates. There are only Jl60 of them who can tread rand write. Writing to 
dieir friends is not prohibited, but'the letters arc opened and read in the 
estabiishment before they are posted. The boys are received in the establish¬ 
ment of all ages from 7 to 16, and may stop till 20. When they have chrapleted 
tlTeir time, they are apprenticed out to parties willing to take care of them, and 
a correspondence is maintained with thefn bj^tlle directors.® Among the various 
plans for inducipg goo^ conduct, is the insertion of tlie name on the table of 
honour, imwhich'every boy is enrolled who has not misconducted himself for 3 
months. And another most sensible and humane invention is a box for lost 
^ings ostensibly, but in reality for stolen goods : it is put in an obscure situation, 
ud if sy, boy has been tempted to steal from ailother and is conscience-struck, 
he puts the stolen goods in the boif, and thus restores the proper^ without the 
disgrace attending a disclosure. TKere are 3 outlying farms I did not see. 
In addition to the other officers, there are 9 pupils who are here for the purpose 
of learning the system ; and each' house elects every month a boy for itself to 
manage its a&irs and, be a sort of ruler, who is called a frfere-alnd. I cannot 
express my sesise of the civility and politeness whidh was paid to my minute 
inquiries. On my return to TSurs I was fortunate enough to encounter 
M. Demelx, who in regretting he had not seen me mt the colony offered me 
every attention in his power, is an honour and a pleasure to have saluted 
such a man. 

I procured at the establishment such books as related to its formation :—1. A 
“ Notice sur Mettray,” par A. Corbin. 2. “ Application du Systfeme de Mettray 
aux Colonies d’Orphelins et d’Enfants trouv6.” 3. “ Essai sur les Institutions 
de Bienfaisance et la Reforme Penitentiaire en France,” par G. de Cierambault. 
4. “ Colonie de Mettray : Devoirs du Colon.” 5. “ Rapport Annuel, Colonie 
Agricole et'Penitentiaire de Mettfav.” 

From these .works I extract the following account of the institution or colony 
of Mettray, founded for the reformation of young criminals by M. le Vicomte de 
Bretign^res de Courteilles and M Demetz. These, with other philanthropists, 
formed in 1837 a society whose object is thus expressed: 1. To exercise a 
benevolent superintendance over children of tender years who liavc been 
acquitted of crimes in consequence of their youth', and which may be confided 
to their care by the State : to procure for these children, provisional^ at liberty, 
and placed in an agricultural institution, a moral and religious education, as 
well as elementary instruction—to teach them a trade, to accustom them to the 
toils of agriculture, and to procure them situations at the expiration of their 
terra, in the country, at the homes of artizans or small farmers, 2. To watch 
over the conduct of thgse children, and to give them all the aid of their 
patronage so long as they shall need itf or^for three years.* 

Such were the resolutions which founded Mettray—resolutions of men who, 
holding high ideas of the dignity of human nature, evch in its most d^b^sed 
circumstances, seriously believed the possibility of its regeneration, and in a 
word''accepted the sublime doctrine of Cbristianiiy which permits not to 
despair the salvation of a single soul. 

t* Nous ne negligions ancon moyen d’action pour que notre influence sefassft- 
sentir mSme au loin. Anssi, nous entretenons avec nos enfants sortis d4 li> colonie 
nne correspondance des plus assidues et le chiffre des lettres tant envoydes par eux . 
que rdpondues par nous, qui depasse 4000, temoigne sufflsamment de la frequence 
de ces relations. 
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Religion is the base, the fundamental J^inciple of the system of Meltriy. 
M. do Tocqueviile, one of its founders, wrote these words: “ Nopwerof man 
is to be compred to that of Religion for the reformation of crimihals; and on 
her, after all, depends the future of all penitentiary reform.” Without religion 
we can neform prisons, without religion-we cannot reform prisoners. • 

But it is the object at Mettray, in addition, to replace its occupants in society, 
and therefore it cultivates in them social habits, and forms them to social duties. 
That they may not becopae citizens useless to themselves and to their kind, 
they are accustomed to the ‘most assidqpus labour,* and such instruction is 
bestowed on them as may suffice forjtheir future position in life. 

The family is the grand boijfi of society. ' The colonists are indoctrinated 
with the spirit of the family, most ipireniously, mosk pwerfully. -They wi^ 
find in society both raspect for laav,ancl*alsoevil customs. They are habituated 
to the influence of example, to thc^cmulation of good ; obedience to law is the 
base of social orders The colonists of Mettray are subject to ^discirfine, firm, 
but just and simple. In society they will be free, they must therefore be 
habituated to freedom—no armed police, no walls, no bolts, no keys; honour 
alone preserves at once discipline and freedom ; tinbroken discipline, freedom 
never abused. A man might care little to be thought a criminal, whostf nature 
would revolt when called a coward. To a’eceive praise for morality is not so 
captivating to many as the consciousness they are considered brave. “ Why,” 
said some one, “do you not escape?” “ Because there are no walls, and it 
would be disgraceful,” replied the colonist*Df Mettray. 

The practice of religion, the love of labourf the si>irit*of family association, . 
the emulation of example,’the cultivation of honour, the habkVidff of disci[Jline, 
a good use of liberty—aH the reforming influence, all' the’moralizing pwer 
of Mettray depend on these grand and ymple ideas. M. le Vicomte de 
Bretigneres do Courteilles offered a site, if property near Tours, and he 
resolved at the same time to offer himself, a more noble,gift, to M. Demetz, to 
aid the good work. They planned, they raised everything from the founda¬ 
tion ; they would not adapt an unsuitable edifice—they willed not that walls 
should give them laws. Hence they built for themselves small cottages, as 
they desired their pupils should have the esprit de famille. In five months 
(1839) five were erected. I have already described their form.. There are 
now 10. Having arranged the buildings, it was necessary to procure assistants. 
These have been lormed by M. Demetz, in a school established for that pur¬ 
pose: “ Jeuncs gens intelligents et instruits, religcux et nioraux, disciplines et 
patients, qui ont regard^ comme un bonheur de se devouer h une si belle TCUvre.” 
It is to oge of these I am indebted for my knowledge of the institution, and 
whose commendation is that^he appeared to be worthy of this chargpter. 

To assist the coiitre maitres the directors hit upon the happy idea of allow¬ 
ing the oecUpants of each house to choose by election, themselves, two of the 
colonists, whose authority lasts a month, and the directors judge of the condi¬ 
tion and disposition of the house%y the parties thus selected. These are the 
freres aines ; these, with the 12 Sisters of Charity, whom one enthusiastic writer 
describes as “8cs angessque le ciel donne ii^ terre et que la terre donne au 
ciel,” form the staff of Mettray. , * 

The colonists are brought from tHfe maisons centrales, prisons to which they 
had been committed as delinquents, by the directors therosekves, who usefully 
emplBy the journey in observing the dispositions of the youths and learning 
their history. On their •arrival they are placed in a famille, and they com¬ 
mence the following existence :—they rise at five in summer, six in winter : 
they dress, they wash, they pray ; they work till eight; they breakfast and 
play till half-jiast eight. Three hours more of work, and one for dinner and* 
•recrea^oiv In summer, two hours of school, and then four of work. «Jn 
winter, vice versa, one hour for supper, evening song, prayer, and bed at nine 
o’clock. ^ ^ • 

The colonists are taught the general operation of a farm, the care of beasl^ 
horses, cows, pigs. Each set of labourers consists of 12 colonists, with a 
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cpptre maitre over them, who is ii gardener, a vipe-dresser, a labourer, or a 
hedger and ditcher. These explain to the children they overlook the best 
ways of working and handling their tools. They are taught also to attend and 
clean horses, to clean and repair the harness, and different instruments of agri- 
culAure. They also leam to cultivate the mulb^ry-tree, and hovv to rear silk¬ 
worms,, with horticulture, and the. pruning of ttees. In winter, and on rainy 
days, they are employed in jdatting straw, or making trellis-work, or breaking 
stcgtes in sheds, and aU of thegt are enabled to repair their own clothes. They 
also receive a course of .instruction in the imptovenfbnts which from time to 
time agriculture receives. Their inflmctiqn consists in reading, writing, calcu¬ 
lation, drawing, orthography, and singing^n Wilhelm’s method. Tljey receive 
all the information necessary to their conditicf.i of workmen, neither too much 
fcr too little. ' * , 

They are employed as follows, —o 


Labourers . . f . . 

. ... 4 335 

Carpenters .... 

.... 12 

Gardeneit^ .... 


Tadors. 

• • • • 18 

Wheelwrights . . . 

, . . . . 18 

Shoemakers .... 

.... 12 

Smiths . 

. 12 

Masons ..... 

.... 6 

Blackamitbs .... 

10 

Ropeinakers . . . 

• • • • 8 

Safaotiers . 

. 16 

Sail makers .... 

.... 3 


The punishments conrist of erasure from the table of honour ; being kept 
in during the recreation hour; being set to useless work ; bread and water ; 
light cells ; dark cells ; and dismissal, i. e. being returned to the central houses. 
In some case^thp colonists, actfhg as a jury, decree the,punishment themselves, 
leaving the directors to mitigate it. The most effectuaiis that of the cells, to 
which the directors and the chaplain make frequent* visits. “ We should pre¬ 
fer blows,” said one on coming mit, “ but the cell does us most good.” 

The chief reward is to be enrolled in the table of honour, which every one 
who has remained three months without punishment is entitled to. The 
religious arrangements are made in accordance with the strict ritual of the 
Romish Church, and the chaplain is forbidden by the rules ever to intercede 
for a remission of punishment. By this means hypocrisy is prevented. There 
is a singular admixture of religion and sentiment in much that is done, and an 
Englishmamwill smile with mingled feelings of re.speet to hoar that ” entre la 
Bonne Vierge et le bills de I’annde quatre cpingles au mur fixent Napoleon.” 
The effect, however, seems to be most successful. In ofie of the houses a boy 
was fopced by his companions to return a book he had received as a reward, 
because he subsequently misconducted himself. In another they demanded the 
expulsion of a colonist whose conduct had degraded the famille. When Lyons 
was overflowed, the boys voluntarily gave one oi their meals to the sufierers, 
and 'one of them who refused, was compelled by the rest to cat. his portion 
alone at the end of the table. The Abbd Fisseaux desired the ooys to jidint 
out the three best; all eyes turned immediately towards the three most worthy. 
“Tell me,” said he, “who is the worst?” Every eye was lowered, and a 
single boy advanced from the rest, and said in a whisper, “.Monsieur, e’est 
moi.” More than hay the boys are inscribed on' the table of honour, and 
some even for four and six times, who th,prefore have fallen under no punish¬ 
ment for 18 months. 

The principle* of all the amusements allowed is that they be in soigc way 
useful, either as teaching and eijabling’ the boy to do good to others, or a.s 
developing and exercising his own bodily and mentjl'powers. They are taught, 
therefore, to use the fire-engine, to swim, to save persons from drowning, and 
to use the remedies to recover them, to cliinb a mast, to handle the sails and 
r^gipg of u ship, &c., and in wet weather they arc allowed the use of a lend¬ 
ing Kbrary, and to play at chess and simple arithmetical games, ' .. 
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A few Quotations from “ A Manual of Dlty,” published for the Use of the 
Colonists, may be acceptable, as shewing the style und spirit in which the 
Institution is conducted:— 

At pag» 5 we read—“ Puisque la propretd est ndcessaire h la santd: lorsque 
cetto toilette est faite, ct quo I’on est ainsi plus digne de parler h Dieu on rc- 
raonte pour faire la priere, on chante les louanges da Seigneur, on lui demande • 
de bdnir les travaux de la journde. Aprds avoir termind la pridre h haute 
voix, le colon bien inspird doft ajouter mentalement dt avec ferveur cclle-ci: 

‘ Mon Dieu, faites moi la grftce de n^ mcriter aucune punition dans la journde, 
et de rendre quclques services k mes frdres.’ ” 

At page 7—“ Cette marche aoit se faire comme de vrais militair.es, et nog 
pas comme un troupeau de moutqns.” , 

At page 8—“ La qualitd des aliments «st toujours bonne, et si par accident 
elle laissait k desirer un bon colon a le courage de ne pas I’exfA'imer, il fait des 
efforts pour trouver bon ce qui ne le serait pas, eii pensant que beaucoup 
d’ouvriers consommes voudraient en avoir do scmblahles, et ensuite dans le' 
but de ne faire punir ceux qui les ont prepares, r 

“ Les jeux qui peuvent nuire sout ddl'endu^: rien n’est plus juste que de vou'a 
empecher de vous faire lual, etde garantiti les intdrets de la maison qui vous a 
regus, et que vous devez aimer et soigner comme la votre. 

“ On enseigne aux colons k lire, k dcrire, % compte?, et h chanter Dieu et la 
Patrie. Honte aux colon qui n’aura pas profitd de cet enseignment 1 

“ On se couehe et on s’en dort sous la proteetion divine,*parce que Dieu benit 
toujours celui qui a bfeft eSaployd sa journde.# * * 

“ Le colon doit fermer les yeux en faisant cetto courte priere : ‘ Mon Dieu, je 
vous remercie d’avoir passe une bonne journde ; faites moi la grace de bien 
dormir cette quit, veuillez, ne pas m’oublier, ainsi que tous mes i>arent8, amis 
et ennemis,’ , 

“ A tous les repas les boulangers dprouvent la satisfaction de Pentendre dire ; 
n’est-ce pas une douce necompense pour cux, de voir des centaines de bouches 
qui mangent avec plaisir le produit de leur travail, en s’dcriant joyeusemenf, 

‘ Oh ! que le pain est bon.’ 

“ Duns un chef de famille le colon ne doit voir qu’un bon pere que la 
colonie lui a cred tout exprds pour remjdacer celui que la nature'lui avait 
donnd, et qu’il n’avait peut-dtre jamais connu: il doit placer dans ce perc toute 
sa confiance, lui ouvrir son coeur, lui dire tout ce qu’il pense, lui faite con- 
naitre ce qui peut lui etre utile, ne lui laisser ignorer aucun de ces^Jesoins, 
aucune d^ ces souftVances. Lorsque le colon dprouve^n chagrin, une peine, 
et qu’il en fait le dcp6t dansJe sein de son pere, il se trouve soulagd d’un poids 
qui I’accablait, et son ami est beureux de le voir. 

From the foundation of the Colony to the 1st January, 1850,— ' 

528 children have been placed out. 

105 in the year 1849. 

Of these 528, ,, 

150 are in military service. * • 

17 are married. • • 

450 are of irreproachable conduct. , 

•26 behave moderately. 

6 have escaped nojice. • 

46 relapsed into crime. 

Of these 46, 33 are'children ftoea towns, 19 being from Paris. 

, That the number of those who relapse may not appear too great, it will 
well torstate the condition of their families, • 

Out of the 528, 

44 are enfants trouvds. 

46 have step-parents. 
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222 are entire orphans. ^ 

106 illegitimate. 

18 whose parents live in concubinage. 

142 are of Emilies of bad antecedents. 

77 have their parents in prison. f 

Out of the 45 who have relapsed, 10 have since conducted themselves 
welj and 6 passably. 

Of 1184 children received at Mettray from its fbunddtion to the 1st Januaary, 
1860, 

717 were completely ignorant. ‘ 

^ 270 had commenced reading. _ ‘ 

143 knew how to read.' , < 

64 only knew how to write. . < 

The greater nuinber'of these departed from Mettray knowing how to read, 
to write, and to cypher. 

The disarrangement of the atlairs of tlie nation seems to have had its effect 
upon the Institution at Mettray, and to have thrown heavier burdens upon its 
managers. And in regard to the'-expenses it will be sufficient to say, that on 
the 1st January, 1848, the maintenance of the establishment for the antecedent 
year only exceeded bpr ^,000 francs the actual receipts for the labour per¬ 
formed in the Institution. - ’ » 

Such is Mettray, an institution of which France may be proud to have pro¬ 
duced wfeP co'dif originate it. “ Messieurs,” s^id minister of instruc¬ 
tion to its directors, “ Je ne vous Kme pas, car vos services^ie sont pas gratuites: 
vous dtes payds de vos oeuvres par vos oeuvres mSm^s, |)ar leur realisation, par 
leur succds.” o 

I w'ould conclude this account in the words of M. Cochin :—“ Celui qui 
dcrit CCS lignes scraiU vraiment heureux s’il pouvait inspirer a quelques-unes 
de ses lecteurs le desir de soutenir Mettray, ou seulement de le visiter :• car qui 
I’a visite nc pent s’empScher de Ic soutenir.” And I'-ani happy to beaV'testi- 
■ mony to the fact, that “ On ne saurait y passer quelqucs heures sans dprouver 
les plus nobles, les plus dclicieuses impressions.” 

It is some, satisfaction to think there is no occasion to cross the Channel to 
experience tlje noble impressions above referred to. There is an English 
Mettray at lied Hill, in Surrey, whoso system is accommodated to our habits 
and our,,religion, in which the Saviour occupies the place of the Virgin, Duty 
the name of Honour, lyid the Queen the position of Napoleon. May such 
charitable work succeed ; may our Mettray produce like results wi>;h theirs. 
It is supported by voluntary contributions. Let not the British public fall 
under the condemnation qf the following passage : “ Que d’ceuvres utiles ont 
echoed faute d'hommes qui veuillent d’avance se confier a four avenir! 
Lorsque la charitd fatigue de ses saintes ^opportunitds I’opinion publique 
celle-ci repond : Rdussissez et je 'vous soutiendrai. En vain la charitd s’dcrie 
soutenez moi et jc rdusserai: trop souveut elle dchoue dans cettc eternal edrelo 
vicieux.” fc * * 

There are people whb will mock a| enthusiasm on this subject; to whom 
“ Tout ce qui est oeuvre de devouemenl leur parait suspect, tout ce qui est 
oeuvre de charitd*leur parait hypocrite, tout proJet un rdve, toute action une 
comedie. Ils aiment^ cette erreur qu’ils nomment sagessc, et prdferdnt se 
tromper dix fois que d’etre trompbs une seule.” Such people have to learn, 
“ Ce ne sont pas les grandes ddpenses qu'il faut'erainare, maij les ddpenses 
ffolles. II y a certains sacrifices qui s’enrichissent.” 
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General Report for tlw Year 1850, hy Her Majesty's Inspector of 
Schools, the Hcv. J.,J. I|landford, on the Schools inspected by 
him in the Counties of Lincoln,Nottinyham, Leicester, and 
Derby., 


Mv Lords, ’ , 25 Jivmary, I85i. 

1 iiAVK the honor to present to your Lordships a 
Report on 200 schools which I have inspected, in the counties of 
Lincoln, Nottingham, Leicester, and Derby, between the J31st 
of October, 1849, and the 1st of November, 1850. 

On the 26th of July I received a letter frepn your Secretary, 
addressed to myself and colleagues, in which we were I'cquested 
to arrange in six groups the schools" that were liable to or had 
invited inspection civ our several disti’icts, so as ter form six 
sub-divisions, and to assign two consecutive months to the 
inspection of each, talKng care to adapt the date fixed upon for 
the examination of the respective groups as much as possible 
to the peculiar character of the locality in tvhich they were 
situated,—the object of this arrangement being to pi’ovide as 
well for the inspection of schools which had received grants 
from the public funds or that had invited inspection, as for 
those where pupil-teachers had been apprenticed or- to which 
teachers wei’e appointed who had obtained certificate of merit. 

As five of the counties in my district are almost entirely 
agriculiural, the necessary consecjuence is that many of the 
schools n>ust be inspected at a time and under circumstances 
appai’ently highly unfavourable towayds forming a correct esti¬ 
mate of their true state and the diligence of the teachers, it 
being impracticable to majee arrangements for visiting them 
all at a time when the schools arc full and the elder children 
not engaged <in field ^abour. These circumstances to a certain 
extent are true, and some allowance in indk'idual cases must 
be made for them ; but in rcaRty they are much less unfavour¬ 
able tjOwards arriving at a I’ight conclusion respecting the state 
of a school than at first sight may aypear. If an estimate was 
formed of the state o^ a “school mei'cly from the progress of the 
children in the first class, it would be manifestly unfair to the 
teacher for the inspection to take place at a time when some 
of his^eSt scholars were absent; but the estimate of the effi¬ 
ciency of a school is not formed from the progress of the first 
class but from the proportionate progress of all. However 
thinly a school may be attended at the time of inspection, there 
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is. in the majority of cases, abundant means of ascertaining its 
true state, and whether the junior classes have had due care 
and attention bestowed upon them by their teachers. If the 
chi.th en of which he lower part of a.school is composed answer 
intelligently, and their progress is in proportion to t.a; time 
they have been umler instruction, it may in most cases be 
kiferred that the .upper class has bpen .^.vell tatight, although 
none of the children belonging to it may bo.present so as to 
afford direct proof of the same. Besides, if the naimber of 
children who wi re ])resent fit the examination in the several 
counties in my district, and those-in ordintti’y attendance, are 
compared ijj the summaries* of niy inspection, of last year, the 
difference between the two numbers will be found very trifling 
when it is distributed over the whole number of schools inspected 
in the several counties. 

'I'lie following table exhibits the sub-divisions of the Fast 
Midland District, and thd time appointed for their inspec¬ 
tion :— 


Lincolnshire 
-Nottin^rhamshire . 
Lcicc.stcrsiiiro 
Derbysliirc, part of . 
Ditto . . . - 

Northampfonshirc and 
Riitliindiiiiro. 


.January and February. 
March •ant'- April. 

May and June. 

July ai>'l Auyiist. 
September and October. 

November and December. 


The recurrence of the h’aster and Christmas examinations, 
the revision of papers worhed by candidates for certificates of 
merit, and the month’s vacation allowed to Her .Majesty’s 
In-pec tors, necessarily cause a temporary cc.ssation of inspec¬ 
tion. 

All the schools in Tancolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and Leices¬ 
tershire, W'hich have received grants or invited inspection, have 
been examined. Of those in Derbyshi-.e 81 have been visited ; 
the remainder I was obliged to leave for the preser^t, in order 
to inspect .some schools in Northampton, wdieri; pupil-teachers 
had been apprenticed, and which otiierwhe could not have been 
visited until IS.ol. 

'I'hc remaining ^schoob in Derbyshire, Northamptonshire, 
and Rutland.shire, will be inepe/^ted on the completion of mjj 
Report. 

('ollective examinations of pupil-teachers have been hi-ld at 
Gainsborough, Nottingharii, Derby, and Northampton. Tlie 
distances betweeti the schools I’cndered it inconvenient to 
assemble the apprentices together from other localities. 


* Vide Summaries in Appendix, Table No. 1. 
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Lincolnshire. 

This county, which three or four year.? .since seemed left 
behind in regard to the visual mode of travelling, is now as 
accessible as any part of the Last .Midland District, being con¬ 
veniently intersected by railways. From Barton-on-Humber, 
in the north to Coningshy,south\vard, is a lor^ tract of elevated 
ground (the Wolds;; between this •part of the county and the 
sea are 17. schools, greatly resenlbling each other in their general 
character. The most noi;tliorn, of, these is at Barton, where „ 
there arc lai'ge a<td handsome •school-building.s, with three 
rooms for boys, girls, and infants, and a hon.se for ^le teacher. 
When I visited the school in January IH.oO. t^ic infant school 
was closed from the want of funds towards its supY)ort, and there 
did not seem much probability of its being reopened. The 
po])ulation of llarton on-H umber is 3^000 ; the average attend¬ 
ance of boys and girls is not more than 100. The next large 
town in this locality is Grimsby, whiclv from the extensive docks 
that have lately been formed, seemsdikely to become a place of 
some importance, ^"here is no school here under i>gs])ectio/i. 
South of Grimsby is Louth ; I inspected the national schools of 
this town in 1 n 47, but»I was not requested to do so again. The 
other principal to mis in this part of idi? county arc rlorncastle, 
Spilsby, Alford, and Burgh. I am not able to give any infor¬ 
mation resjiecting.the schools in these towns, as none of them 
have iiivdled inspection. The charac:crof the remaining schools 
which have been inspected in this neighbourhood is much the 
same, being small village schools, with^an average a^endance 
of 4i) children in each: the most efficient fcomparatively) are 
those at Huttoft, W'elton-le-Wold, and Halton Holgate. To 
the west of ihe tract of country to which I have alluded, between 
the Wokl^ and the counties of York and Nottingham, there are 
schools under inspection. 'Ihe largest are those at Winter- 
ton, Gainsjiorouirh, Owston, and Kirlon in Lindsey ; the most 
efficient are at Wintringham, Saxilbj. and Gainsborough (the 
boys’). At Eiiworth there* is a room for boys, but it is only 
used on Sunday. The remaining schools are situated towards 
the south ; the most efficient are thosc^t Griyitham (the boys'), 
and Colsterworth. At Boston, Where school accommodation 
was greatly needed, a national .school on a large soale has been 
built* it will probably be ready lor in.spection in IS.^il. In 
that part of I.incolnsrfyv wdiieh borTlers on Norfolk there arc 
six schools under inspection—Pinchbeck, Fast and West, 
Spalding, Wha[)lode Drove, Holbeach, and Sutton St. Nicholas. 

* It i^jsbc rmnarked that the managers of chui'ch schools irt 
four di the principal towns in lAncolnshire, I.incoln, Stamford, 
Louth, and Sleaford, have not invited inspection, or otherwise 
availed themselves of your Lordship’s assistance. 
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It is now three years since the schools in this county were 
regularly inspected. Some have improved, but those bear a 
very slight proportion to the others, which remain in the same 
inefficient state, and for the most part as ill supplied with books 
and apparatus as before. Fifteen schools have availed them¬ 
selves of the facilities afforded them by your Lordships in the 
purchase of books and maps at reduced prices. No mistresses, 
and only four masters haye obtained certificates of merit in 
Lincolnshire; two of the latter have recently left-and gone 
into other counties. The nu mber of male pupil-teachers I'emains 
the same as in 1849 ; in regard to > female jlpprentices, there is 
an increasQ of two. 

N OTTINGH AMSIIinK. 

The inspection of the schools in this county commenced 
Ma;^ 25 ; the number visited was 35. From the extreme north 
of the county to a line drawn through the towns of Newark 
and Mansfield, a' district which com])rises rather more than 
half of Nottinghamshii e, thci'e are 1.3 schools which have been 
visited : .the most efficient are at Workso.n, Ollcrton, Colling- 
ham, and Southwell, dhe boys’school-room at Retford is a 
damp, comfortless room, the interior of which is almost sufficient 
of itself to give the children a distaste for instruction. There 
ought to be in a. large town like Retford suitable school accom¬ 
modation for boys, girls, and infants, and I have no doubt that 
funds would soon be raised for that purpose if some person 
would take the matter up in earnest, 'fhe national school at 
Newark having leccived the Parliamentary grant prior to the 
formation of the Committee of Council on Education, is not 
under inspection, anil as this was declined, I am unable to 
srxpply any additional information to my last report concerning 
it. It is satisfactoi’y to be a\)le to inform your Lordships of 
the erection of another school at Newark, in the district of 
Christ Church. 3 he boys’ school already exhibits considerable 
life and energy; several persons arc much interested in its 
welfare, and if that interest is not suffered to subside, there is 
a fair ])rospcct that the school will succeed. 

South of the li,ne above mentioned are the schools in Not¬ 
tingham and its immediate 'ne-’ghbourhood. I regret to sajf 
there is no place or locality in the hast Midland District where 
thci'e are fewer schools in connexion with the Church, or’where 
the average attendance is Iso small compared lyith the ]jopulation 
amongst which4hey are established, and this in a locality, where, 
from the number and occupation of the people, good elementary 
schools are especially needed. In Nottingham, where the popu¬ 
lation amounts to .50,000, there are four schools which have been 
inspected, viz.. Trinity Church, St. John’s, St. Mary’s, and the 
national school for boys ; they contain accommodation for 1,700, 
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at six square feet per child.* The average attendance is 
413 boys, 232 girls, 390 infants. The onW one of these four 
schools which is really efficient is Trinity Church : here there 
are two.certificated teachers and seven apprentices. In St. John’s 
school two pupil-teachers have recently been granted to the 
master; the scniool is increasing in numbers, and I hope in 
efficiency. The boyw’ najtional school is not only useless in Its 
present state, but positively mischievous, there being the 
appearance of education lythout a shadow of the reality. The 
interior of the building, with ite forlorn and cheerless aspect,— 
the absence of ady 8uperinten(S3nce,—the deficiency of books 
and apparatus,—in short, the want of every appliance to make 
the poor children who attend the school comfortable and happy 
whilst they are there,—is enough to excite in their mincls a 
disgust for the very name of “ school.” ^ ^ , 

Within two miles of Nottingham are the large manufacturing 
villages of Basford, Carrington, Lehton, Hyson Gre^n, Badford, 
and Sneinton ; the two latter may be considered as suburbs to 
Nottinghi 

These 
30,000. 

the exception of that'at Sneinton, have been inspected. There 
is accommodation in these schools, tjtkfng the same basis for the 
calculation as before, for 1,.500 children : the total average 
attendance is 469 l^ys, 174 girls, and some infants. In the 
school at Sneinton there was an average attendance in 1848 of 
137 (boys, girls, and infants). The most efficient is the school 
at Lenton, where the average attendaqpe bears a fair proportion 
to the accommodation provided. At Hyson Green the school 
had been closed prior to the appointment of the present master 
(there is no mistress), for three months. At Basford also, vVherc 
there is ^mple accommodation and a room on purpose for girls, 
there is no regular misttress. The character of the instruction 
given in these schools (Lenton and Carrington excepted) is such 
as to offer little inducement to parents to send their children 
to them, even if they were'disposed to do so; the difficulty of 
raising fund^ for their support can scarcely be exaggerated. 
A line drawn from Teversall on the vJ'est, and extending south- 
*,west to Brook-hill, thence to®ESstwood, includes a portion of 
the coal district in this county; but in no places is this more 
than k mile broad. Here there aje two schools which have 
been inspected,, EasiY'^eod and Newthorpe. The former is 
doing well; the master, though in delicate hihlth, is a hard¬ 
working man, and has been successful in his school. For the 
state m .the latter I beg to refer your Lordships td No. 91 iA’ 
the t^ulated reports in detail for the year 1850. 

* In reality accommodation U much lees, considerable allowance must be 
made for the space occupied by desks, benches, &c. 

VOL. II. 
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places cQptain a population (roughly est^ated^^of 
There are national schools in each, all of which, with 
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Th^ jiuinber of certificated teachers in this county is 9, and 
39 pupilrteachers, the latter being an increase of 17 since 1849. 
The number of schools which have availed themselves of grants 
towards the purchase of books and apparatus is 16. 

XiKICESTKaSHIKE, 

‘The time appoinSed for the inspection ef the schools in this 
county was May and June; but I was not able to commence my 
tour until June 10. . 

^ These schools are situated aaraongst .a population resembling 
for the most part that of Nottinghamshire, 'oeing chiefly em¬ 
ployed in agriculture, and in Leicester and the neighbourhood 
in the manufacture of hosiery, cotton goods, and lace. The 
first town visited was Ashby-de-la-Zouch, where there is an 
infant and girls’ school; besides this there are two endowed 
schools, in \^ich boys are educated. In the vicinity of Ashby 
there are several small schools, some of which are in Derbyshire ; 
the best are at Wobdville,.Normanton, and Measham. Of the 
others I cannot speak favourably; they bear a striking re¬ 
semblance to each other in the limited- attainments of the 
teachers and the consequent inefficiency of their schools, which 
in their present state are signally faiKng to produce any 
adequate effect on the'population amongst which they are 
situated. Mormonism is prevalent in this neighbourhood, and 
at Whitwick there is a strong hold of the .Roman Catholics. 
The difficulty experienced by the managers of these schools in 
raising the necessary funds precludes them from securing the 
services of competent teachers and of availing themselves of 
Government assistance. The population is constantly changing, 
that is, whole families in the colliery districts leave their homes 
whert wages are low and seek work where they are higher ; there 
they remain for a time, and afterwards move off again tp another 
neighbourhood, or perhaps return to their former abode. The 
bad effects of this constant change, not only in reference to the 
difficulty it causes in the establishment of good schools, but also 
upon the people themselves, may readily be conceived. A 
clergyman who is labouring in a colliery district jn this neigh¬ 
bourhood, thus dercribed: in vc^ Report for 1849 the difficulties 
with which he was beset:—“*Tbe inhabitants, with the excop- ■ 
tion of a feyw shopkeepers, are all colliers ; the greater part are 
iRanters. There are some Romanists, Mormonites, anrfWes- 
l^yans, but fe^^Church families, and not'one .subscriber to the 
national schaow living in the place. The population is con¬ 
tinually changing.” 

* Nevertheless, in the fbidst of all these drawbacks, thq^ people 
are not ■ altogether insensible '■to the advantages which S, good 
Of this the schools at Measham and Sheepshed 
afford proof; children" froin neighbouring -Villagea gttend the 
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former^ and the latter, whith is doing good service in the p%use 
of education (I refer to , the ^ys’ sehool), is eertainly valued by 
the parents of the children who are educated in it. These are 
the only schools where pupilrteachers have been apprenticed ; 
the re§t, from the wairt of an adequate average attendance, 
proper qualifications on the part of the teachers, and the age of 
the children, have been unable to avail themselves of this assist¬ 
ance. In the south and South-west of the cdunty there are seten 
schools under inspection. ^heTargest are at Hinckley and 
‘Lutterworth; the latter is an endowed school. At Matket 
Harborough there is a patiqn^ school for boys and girls^ 
between this town and Leicester there are two efficient spools 
at Oadby and Kibworth. In the north the'schoHils at Meltpn 
Mowbray (the boys) and Barkestone, are doing well; there are 
pupil-teachers in both, and a master, who has obtained his cer¬ 
tificate, in the former., New buildings are greatly needed at 
Melton, find from the interest which many of the inha*bitant3 
feel in the matter, I should not be surprised if measures were 
taken for their erection. . * 

I regret I am unable to fumiSh information respecting the 
schools in Leicester. There are only two w*hich hdve received 
aid from the public funds, Christ Church and St. Margaret’s ; 
the clergyman connected with the latter declined inspection, to 
which the school is no^ liable, having receive^ a grant of 425L 
in 1835. In Christ Church pupil-teachers have recently been 
apprenticed. Nohe of the omcr schools have invited inspec¬ 
tion, except the Leicester Central national school, which is con¬ 
ducted on the old monitorial system, with what success may 
easily be imagined. Application bad been made for pupil- 
teachers, and some were granted; but they have never been 
apprenticed in consequence of the managers declining Jq, sign 
the indentures. 

At Loughborough j;herc arc no schools under inspection. 

Derbyshire. 

• , 

In the north and north-west of this county, that part of it 
which borders on Yorkshire and Qheshire, there are not many 
schools. The population is scattered over a wide^ extent pf 
country, except in the parislies of Glossop and Newmills, where, 
on hccount of the manufactures that are carried ,on therCi and 
the consequent demand for workmen, there is a greater concen¬ 
tration of the inhktitants. In my Repoihp^ffir 1849 it was 
stated that the school at Whitfield had hitherto been only UPOd 
for^h#! purpose of a Sunday school; it is how open for daily 
instruction. The school at Tideswell is also ip operatibst. I 
regret I cannot report any change for the better .qt Nowmil^, 
where a good school in connexion with the ehnreh ia'^'o^^^^ 
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urgently needed. There ought to be no difficulty in a large 
place like this in raising funds for the purpose of securing the 
services of a competent master and mistress, if the matter was 
taken up, as it ought to be, in earnest. Nor can I report any 
alteration in reference to the endowed school at Castleton, 
which in its present state is a striking instance how great an 
obstacle to education schools of this desci’iption may become, 
and how completely the benevolent intentions of the founders 
may be frustrated, from the difficulty experienced in getting 
rid of an incompetent and unfit master,* who persists in retaining 
an office the duties of which he does not discharge, and who sets 
at defiance a^l attempts to remove him, although liberal offers 
have been made to induce him to resign. The following is the 
clergyman’s own statement, which he has recorded respecting 
this school: — 

* Castleton, Derbyshire. 

The state in which the parish sclibol is found affords, I am sorry to say, no 
appearance of improvement since the Inspector was last in this neighbourhood, 
and the cause which at tliht time 4)bstructed the progress of the school still 
continues to exist. The appointment of the master has been claimed and 
exercised hitherto by a non-resident proprietor, viz., .Mr. Bagshawc, of the 
Oaks, near Sheffield. The present schoolmaster was appointed by Mr. Bag- 
shawe’s father in the year (I believe) 1821, and has^ever since continued to 
hold the endowment, to the infinite detriment of the school, which is by him 
almost entirely neglected and mismanaged, he refusing to teach even the 
Church Catechism, arid confining his instruction (if it can be called so) to the 
mere elementary steps in reading and arithmetic, consequjntly few or none of 
the children of the village go to him beyond those who’are free scholars. Mr. 
Bagshawe it was who proposed the school to be placed under inspection, but 
has not (as he declared his wish to do) succeeded in displacing a most objec¬ 
tionable master, but absolutely refuses to give up the trust he abuses and 
disgraees, and who, until he is got rid of, must necessarily render Inspection 
absolutely futile. I may add, that the parishioners are most desirous of having 
a thoroughly efficient and good Church school established, and a new school- 
house built, and would come forward liberally with subscriptions; but not one 
penny will be given while the present holder of the endowment continues to 
hold it. 

(Signed) Chabi.ks C. Batks, Vicar. 

The most efficient schools in this 'neighbourhood are those 
at Edensor (the boys’) and Chapel-en-le-Frith ; there are pupil- 
teachers in both, and a certificated mistress in the former. In 
the Victoria schools n’t Chesterfield^ towards which Archdeacon 
Hill has been a liberal contributor, there are three pupil- 
teachers and a certificated mistress, wliose zeal on behalf of'ner 
school cannot be surpassed.’ o • 

The school at Brimington, which ha^ been closed for some 
.time, has been re-opened ; it is conducted by a mistress, trained 
afcthe Home and Colonial Institution ; a boys’ school is gjeatly 
needed in this village, around, and in which, there is a coMfei- 
derable population, who are employed to a great extent in the 
neighbouring iron-works. Other schools have been inspected 
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in the neighbourhood of Chesterfield, but I cannot report 
favourably of them. At Clown, where there is a population of 
600, there is an average attendance of 11 boys. Commodious 
and hafndsomc school buildings has been erected at Alfreton, 
mainly through the exertions of the Rev. R. Errington, the 
late curate ; the school has not yet met with that measure of 
success which it is* to be hoped will eventually attend ‘its 
establishment. The next town *6f importance in this locality 
is Bclpfer, new school buildings have recently been erected, and 
a pupil-teacher has been ap][lreifticed in the boys’ school. At 
Ripley two pupil-teachers* have been granted to the master, 
whose school has decidedly improved during the l^st two years. 
At Heanor, where from the amount of the population it is 
reasonable to expect a good school might be supported, if only 
moderate exertions were used, there u? nothing worthy of the 
name of a school. There is a jarge and handsome btiilding 
containing accommodation for boys and girls ; one of the rooms 
is only used on Sunday. The q,verage*attendance out of a 
population of 5,000 is 45 (boys and girls). There is no mistress, 
and the master, whom the manager’s ‘guarairtce bl. 'per 
annum, makes up the rest of his salaiy as he can. It is mani¬ 
fest that no master whose services ^re worth retaining will 
remain in a school on conditions lilce these. 

In Derby eight elementary schools are in connexion with the 
Church ; seven of ♦these have been inspected. There is in them 
an average attendance of 964 boys, 58.5 gilds, 293 infants. 

Trinity Church* and Curzon-street (the boys’) are good 
schools, to the efficiency of which tjjie apprenticesljip of pupil- 
teachers has in no slight degree contributed; any one con¬ 
nected with these schools in former times will well remember 
how two zealous teachers were toiling day after day in their 
almost helpless task, having nothing better to help them than 
the old monitorial system, injuring their health in. trying to 
produce some impression on the number of children, intrusted 
to them, and after all^ finding no adequate result of their 
labours. The case is altered now, and though the labour is 
certainly not less severe than heretofore, there is the bright 
side of the picture to look upon^iif the manifest improvement 
of every class in their schools. The bo 3 ’s’ national school in 
Trs,ffic-strcct is also rising in the scale of efficiency, but the 
exertions of the master are grej.tlj)r impeded by the small size 
and inconvenient 'shaqie of the room, the atmosphere of which, 
particularly in summer, from the defective ventilation, must 
prove injurious to both teachers and children, 

^N(?w schools will be established ere long in the parishes of 

* Trinity Church school is almost self-supporting. The school-pence from 
January, 1850, to December, amounted to 250*. The average attendance ia about 
^50 children in both schools. 
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All Saints and Christ Church ; liberal contributions have been 
made for this purpose, and the preliminary steps for obtaining 
help from Government have been taken. Of the village 
schools in the neighbourhood of Derb^ the most efficient are 
those at Shardlow, Ockbrooke, Little Eaton, and Brailsford ; 
pupil-teachers are apprenticed in all,^ and. in three there are 
certificated teachers. 

At Osmaston, in the neighbourhood of Ashbourne, there is a 

f ood mixed school under a master, ahd, more remotely, on the 
orders of Staffordshire and'I>cx'byshire ; those at Doveridge 
and Sudbury (the girls’) are doing Wll. 

Nineteen teachers (11 masters and 7 mistresses) have obtained 
certificates: 61 pupil-teachei’s (39 boys and 25 girls) have been 
apprenticed in their respective schools : 31 schools have availed 
themselves of the Parliamentary grant towards the purchase 
of apparatus, books, and ma‘)?s. 

Upon the whole, there are a greater number of schools in 
Derbyshire which stand higher in the scale of efficiency than 
in the remaining counties of which the E:^§t Midland district 
consists ; and although few; perhaps none, realize the idea of a 
good school to its fullest extent, and in all its details, yet the 
progress which some of thenj have made is highly encouraging, 
as affording evicjciice of the efficiency to which elementary 
schools may be raised, and how useful an education might be 
given in them, if the children of the labouring classes could 
be retained a sufficient time under instruction. 

It now remains for me to give your Lordships some account 
of the character of the instxruction imparted in these schools. 

The various subjects that are taught, and the number of 
children instructed thei’cin, are recorded in Table (A). 

In the forms of report with which Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
are pi’ovided, for the purpose of tabulating the I’csult of the 
examination of each schooly one column is left for the teacher, 
who fills up each space with the number of children who are 
receiving instruction in history, grammar, geography, &c.: 
the managers arc requested to see that this is done previously 
to the inspection, the object being not that an estimate of the 
efficiency of the school shou-ld be partly formed from the 
returns thus made by the teacher, but to furnish the Inspector 
with information relative to the character of the instrucCion, 
in order that he may, in soiiie degree, adapt his examination to 
it. I need scarcely say how much time" is saved, and what 
greater accuracy is secured when these and various other 
details are recorded before the examination takes place, instead 
of being left, which is too frequently the case, notwithstan'ding 
repeated requests to the contrary, until the inspection is 
completed. 

In the report which masters and mistresses are i-equired to 
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make of their schools, they recoi-d the number of children who 
are receiving instruction in any subject, particularly in reference 
to reading and arithmetic, without jiaying much regard to the 
proficiency which has been acquired, for instance, the whole of 
a first class will be returned in the teacher’s report, as learning 
mensuration, or fractions, whereas, upon trial, it will be found 
they cannot work dbrreetly an easy sum i» compound m\iltu>li- 
cation ; and so in reading, children are frecjuently recorded as 
reading books of geneaal Information, who, upon trial, fail in 
reading correctly a verse froiti owe of the gospels. Of coui'fic 
it is not intended to be inferred that these returns are made 
by the teachers with the slightest intention -of misleading, but 
it is obvious that, taken by themselves, they wovdd tend to 
convey an erroneous impression as to the attainments of the 
children and the state of the schooW; in order therefore to 
avoid this, it is necessary to apply a considerable ccATection 
to the teacher’s returns; this has been done, when necessary, in 
the cas^ of each school which I have inspected. The aggregate 
number of children who are receiving instruction in any parti¬ 
cular subject, aftd who have attained a* certairiO amourrt of 
proficiency in it, is recorded in the foregoing table. 

Upon referring’ to the tabulated reports in detail of the 
schools which I have inspected, it* will bo found that a report 
has been made in the majority of cases, dnd as far as was 
practicable, on'the attainments of each class. I believe that 
this is the only way to force upon the teachers the necessity of 
paying attention, and of giving instruction themselves to every 
class; and it has often occurred to^me whether it would not be 
advisable, in cases where there is reason from past experience 
for believing that the lower classes have been neglected, at a 
subsequent inspection, not to examine the first class atb,ll, but 
to devote the whole time to the lower ones; that this would 
give great offence fo the teacher and managers is.more than 
probable, but the good effects of' it would most likely be very 
visible at the next inspection. 

'rhe religious knowledge of the children, in reference to their 
acquaintance with Scripture and understanding the Catechism, 
has formed a prominent feature *in my, examination of these 
schools, but certainly not ‘to such an extent as to preclude a 
careful inquiry relative to the attainments cvf the children in 
other subjects. Thqacquaintance ivith Scripture, and the intel¬ 
ligent knowledge of the Catechism, which many of the upper 
classes in these schools exhibit is very pleasing; but the great 
defect which characterizes the religious instruction is, that it is 
ifcjt 'sufficiently practical, nor incorporated as it should be* in 
the daily routine of the school. The children learn texts of 
the Bible by heart, are fairly acquainted with the outline of 
Scripture history, and can prove points of doctrine, but when 
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questioned as to their practical application and bearing upon 
our every-day life and intercourse with each other, the inference, 
however obvious, can seldom be drawn. I believe the mas¬ 
ters of our national schools to be, a^ a body, a respectable 
class of men, but they are deficient in that deep religious 
feeling the expression of which will be visible in a thousand 
ways in the management of their schools, afid will be identified 
in a greater or less degree with the conduct of the children ; 
that this one thing is wanting thCre ,is the testimony of the 
clergy to appeal to, who have daily and personal intercourse 
with them, and who complain of thf \vant of ^his all-important 
clement in their character. 

There is nothing more painful in the examination of a 
school than to hear the ready, and, in many instances, excellent 
answers that the children give in reference to the letter of 
Scripture, and how glibly they will repeat the words “ to bo 
true and just in all my dealings,” but at the same to feel, 
from the constant tcj\dency they have to practice deceit and 
fraud during the examination, how slight have been the efforts 
of their teacher to inculcate upon them the jj^.ain duty of being 
true and just in common things. 

1 cannot speak favourably of the way in which arithmetic is 
taught, or of the jirogrcss that the children make in it; the 
lower classes are generally very deficient, although the reverse 
will appear to he the case, unless great pains are taken to 
hinder them from copying. There is no subject in which an 
erroneous opinion is more likely to be formed in the examina¬ 
tion of a school than on arithmetic, from the peculiar facilities 
which the children have of secretly assisting each other. I 
have almost -always found it necessary to remain with a class 
during* the whole time they are working their sums. An 
examiner may delude himself into the belief that .he can 
prevent the children from copying by giving them different 
sums, and having done so, h6 may safely leave them and pro¬ 
ceed with the examination of another class in a different part 
of the room; but no sooner is his e^'e turned away from the 
young arithmeticians than a few of the other more expert work 
the sums correctly, and pass the answers to their less skilful 
neighbours with a rapidity aifd secwccy which renders it diffi¬ 
cult to detect them ; it is not improbable that the teacher \\,ill 
be found hovering about the class and forthwith those tele¬ 
graphic means of communicafioh, the inquiiaijglook, the slightly 
elevated slate on the one hand, the cheerful nod or angry 
frown on the other, will be established between teacher .and 
children, the object of which is only too apparent. 

Mtftiy of the elder boys are frequently returned by the 
master as learning mensuratioir; and when this has been the 
case, an opportunity has been gfforded thepr of exhibiting their 
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pi'ogrcss in the subject; but, in the majority of cases, the know¬ 
ledge acquired was very superficial, and not likely to be of 
much use to them hereafter, in consequence of their ignorance 
of the common principles of geometry, notwithstanding the 
beautifully ruled triangles and accurately formed circles which 
are triumphantly exhibited in their books by the master as 
direct proofs to the Contrary. I have seldom found that those 
masters who are occasionally employed in measuring land ever 
give a practical instructicyi id mensuration, by permitting those 
Ixiys who arc learning itfo accompany them whilst so employedy* 
although such a course natdijallj^ suggests itself. 

The writing on slates is generally good, .that in the copy¬ 
books moderate. The teacher seldom watches the children 
whilst they are writing, in order to correct the way in which 
they hold the pen, and still less frequefitly are the copy-books 
criticised, and the errors in spelling.and faults in the formation 
of the letters pointed out. The copies arc generally set by the 
master himself; and when he writes well,-perhaps this is the 
best plan, as it tends to encourage the children in the belief 
that what he can do they can do.^ The following* specimen, 
which I discovered in a copy-book, will serve to show that these 
copies arc not always the most suitable :— 

“ made man, man ma</e money” 

“ made bees, bees made honey” * 

.“ jnade Satan, Satan made sin” 

“ made a place to put Satan in.” 

The name of the Deity, which I have purposely omitted, was 
prefixed to each line in the driginal.# , 

Geography is generally taught in the upper classes of these 
schools, and some improvements have been introduced jn the 
methods of teaching it. Occasional attempts are made to com¬ 
bine meib instruction ^in topography with information relative 
to the ph 3 'sical geography, the .exports, and imports, the 
manners'and customs of a country: that geography thus taught 
becomes doubly interesting and useful is obvious, and if, in 
addition, the teachers would illustrate their lessons on • this 
subject by m<?ans of diagrams and sketches on the black board, 
indicative of the course of the rivegs, the hill and valley systems, 
the relative positions of thb principal towns in the children’s 


* I cannot undertake.jp saiy how far this jmgftiious combination of teaching the 
mechanical art of tt-riting.alid communicating religious truth will meet with the 
approbation of the writer in the National Society’s monthly publication for May, 
1850, in which the following copy slips are recommended :—Afoses was meek; 
AToses ibas very meek: Aloses was a remarkably meek man: at any rate there is mut^ 
sirnyi.’.fitj- in the idea of thus uniting religious with secular instruction. The mem 
of the invention, and of its exquisite simplicity, must, however, be conceded t% the 
schoolmaster to whom I have first alluded, he having acted for many years in that 
capacity. I cannot report favourably of the success of the experiment, as his 
scholars were very deficient in religious knowledge. 
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own county,* and would mingle these illustrations with remarks 
on the occupations of the inhabitants, the nature and fertility 
of the soil, its minerals or strata, as compared with other 
counties, then instruction in geography would cease to be what 
it is now for the most part, a dry, uninteresting repetition of 
names of places and their position in the map, which are pro¬ 
bably forgotten sodn after the childtcn have left school from 
the want of association in thfeir minds with something in which 
they can take an interest. The Tittle use that teachfirs make 
•of the chalk and black boarc?, ptherwise thap for setting copies 
and giving the children sums in arithmetic, is a significant 

I jroof how slight 'is their acquaintance with teaching as an art. 
[t is not, indeed, surprising that masters or mistresses, who 
have not been instructed in the principles of drawing, should 
feel unequal to the work of th\is illustrating their lessons in 
geography and other subjects; but it does a])pear singular 
that teachers who have not only been to training institutions, 
but who, whilst therB, have had ]}ositive instruction and attained 
to some proficiency in the art of drawing, should afterwards 
turn it to'so little’account .when they take Imarge of schools. 

That instruction in composition forms an inconsiderable 
item in the ordinary roptine of school work is evident, from 
the small number of childi’bn who ai"e returned in Table (A) 
as writing abstracts on their slates, and the still smaller number 
who are doing the same on paper; and yet* I* have been sur¬ 
prised at the ready way in which children who have been fairly 
taught will express in their own language the substance of a 
prose narrq,tive read to thpm oncef or twice, evidently showing 
they possessed the power of expressing themselves, and that it 
only needed development. I have frequently given an exercise 
of this sort to the first class in a school, by telling the children 
some story or fable, and requiring the substance of* it to be 
expressed in their own worcls on the slates; if this exercise be 
done in a connected manner, with good writing and *spelling, 
and a tolerable preservation of the Ipading'jxiints in the story, 
it may generally be inferred that the class has been intelli¬ 
gently taught in other respects. The fori^oing exercise is one 
that is given to pupii-teaclier^ at the close of the first year of 
their apprenticeship, and I know none other of the kind that 
is more suitable as a preparatory step in conijiosition; «it is 
both an intellectual and in^sclianical exerepse^; as intellectual, it 
teaches the children to think, and to Express themselves in 
their own language; as mechanical, it tends to improve them 
iji spelling and writing, and so far as good reading may be, 
considered mechanical, rvhich in the case of children it pA>1S^ly 
is, it is an excellent exercise in this respect also, if the story be 


A map of -which ought to be hang up in every school-room. 
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read or narrated to them with correct emphasis and a just 
expression; for one way, and perhaps the principal way, to 
acquire the art of reading well (whether in the case of children 
or adulls), is constantly* to hear good reading and to try to 
imitate it. 

The number of nupil-teachers in this district is 164(116 
Troys, 48 girls). 

Their progress, attention tp duty, and general steadiness of 
conduct 'is highly satisfactory, and augurs well for their future 
usefulness. Only* two havp coqi^Ucted the fourth year of their' 
apprentice.ship. ’ 

In some parts of my district the pupil-tfcachers, with the 
concurrence of the clei’gy, have prepared certain portions of 
Scripture, the Catechism, and Eook of Common Prayer, in 
which they were examined at the end of their respective years ; 
the result of this, as exhibited irv'their written answers'to the 
questions proposed, was very gratifying. 

Whenever it was practicable, collcctivS examinations of the 
apprentices have been held and their schools examined after¬ 
wards ; a considerable saving of time has been tlnls effected. 
Pupil-teachers in the first and second year of their apprentice¬ 
ship have been required to work two .examination papers, one 
being set expressly for the purpose of testing their religious, 
the other their secular knowledge; the time allowed for the, 
working those p'apers has been from 9 o’clock to 12, and from 
2 o’clock until half-past 4; a third paper has been given to 
male apprentices in their third year, and an additional two 
hours and a half allowed for the working of it. 

At a conference of Her Majesty’s Inspectors in January, 
1850, it was considered expedient that masters should have 
the o])tion of substituting Euclid for the mixed mathematics 
required at the close ^of the third, fourth, and fifth year of the 
apprenticeship; it was too late to give any general notice of 
this in iny district, as most of the apprentices who were in 
their third year had already made some progress in mechanics, 
but the substitution has been made in two schools w'ith complete 
success, the variousvprotrositions that yrere given in the first 
book of Euclid being demonstrated with much facility. 

Most of the masters now' who have apprentices in their third 
year have concurred in the expediency of thus substituting 
Euclid; it is intended that the* pupil-teachers should go 
through the fiist thi-be books, and be thoroughly examined in 
them at the close of the apprenticeship, and from the result of 
' the eyaminatioii in this subject of the pupil-teachers in ^le 
schools to which 1 have alluded, I do not anticipate „(thc 
competency of the masters being supposed) any difficulty 
in their doing so. 

Before concluding this Report, I beg to call your Lordships’ 
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most serious attention to the difficulty with which funds are 
raised even under favourable circumstances for the support of 
these schools, in consequence of which the managers are unable 
to seeme the services of competent toachers. It is true that, 
at the present time, good teachers can command high salaries, 
much higher than will be the case ere long, when the pupil- 
teachers having completed their time of training in normal* 
schools will be ready to takevrharge of elementary schools, and 
thus cause the supply to bear a*more even proportion to the 
•demand : butj even when the relation between the services of 
teachers and their adequate recompense has found its level, I 
fear a great? number of schools in my district will not be able 
to avail themselves of the services of this improved class of 
masters and mistresses, and must therefore remain (unless some 
means can be devised for their support) in the same feeble 
state Ms they have been fot,years, not only unable to produce 
any impression upon the population amongst which they are 
established, but pocitively^ injurious, so far as they have a 
tendency to induce the belief that, because there are school 
buildings •iind teachers, tjjcrefore, there iftust be education. 
These remarlcs have reference to a large class of schools, which 
having received aid from your LordshipS, are therefore in¬ 
spected and their state’generally known; but besides these, 
and, as it were, in the background, there arc a great number of 
elementary schools in each county of my district which have 
never invited inspection, and these constitute the majority. 
An adequate conception therefore of the low state of education 
in the East Midland District cannot be formed merely fi’om a 
report of-those which are under inspection, for, whatever may 
be their faults and imperfections, and these are many, I believe 
they exhibit education under a more favourable aspect than 
the elementary schools to which allusion has becK made; 
amongst the latter there are of course thhsc which are efficient, 
it would be unjust to suppose otherwise, but 1 have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying, these are few and far between, and that if 
they were examined and their state faithfully reported on, 
an amount of incapacity on the part o£ the teachers, and 
ignorance on that of the children, would be brought to, light 
which would not tend to improve the educational picture. 

But whilst culling your Lordships’ attention to the inade¬ 
quate support extended ^o these schopls, it is only doing 
common justice to the clergy to observe how liberally they 
contribute to the same ; it is almost impossible to describe the 
various ways in which a clergyman is thus taxed, not only in, 
ildation to the establishment but to the subsequent supjxnLof 
a sc^iool; if a new teacher comes down upon trial the clergy¬ 
man most probably has to pay his expenses; if he require 
a portion of his salary before it becomes due, the clergy- 
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man mnst advance it; if delay talccs f)lace in regard to .the 
payment of a pupil-teacher’s salary, again the clergyman tnust 
put his hand into his pocket; hooks and apparatus are to be 
purchased, the clergyman must buy them; had he no other 
calls upon him save thosfe in connexion with the school, they 
would be sufficiently heavy; but it is well known there are 
others which it woiyd be needless to mention. I know one 
blergyman who contributes as mueh as 50f. per annum to Ifis 
school, and who, although most anxious to hav'c a pupil- 
teacher, could not avail himself of your Liordships’ assistance, 
because the patroi> of the’ schoobrcYused to sign the agreement. 
In.two other parishes the clergyman supports to a considerable 
extent four distinct schools ; these are not 'to be considered 
isolated cases, many more might be adduced if necessary. 

It is not meant to be inferred from these observations that 
the laity are wholly indifferent to the cause of education; there 
are those who contribute to schools most liberally, and who 
recognize their duty in this respect to its fullest extent, but 
they bear a very slight proportion to the nlimber of those who 
do not feel that the.posscssion of "property brings with it cor¬ 
responding duties, \nd the consequence is tThat the clergy are 
taxed beyond their,means, being comj)elled to boar a burden 
a considerable portion of which ought, in common justice, to be 
borne by others. It is obvious the exigency ojl' the case cannot 
be met by sacrifices on the part of the clergy thus partially 
aided by the laity, 'even were the State to double the sum that 
is now given from the public funds for educational purposes. 
It is not so much the establishment as the future support and 
maintenance of these schools that io the difficulty^ and which 
cause so much additional care and anxiety to the clergy, from 
which they ought to be relieved in the administration of, their 
^mishes. I have at this moment before me a letter from a 
clergyman who is labopring in the midst of a large population, 
where it is natural to suppose there would not be much diffi¬ 
culty in supporting a school, in which, after describing the 
difficulty alluded to, he v rites, “ I very much doubt whether I 
should have attempted the matter (the building a school) had 
I been aware of the trouble I npw find therefrom ; I hope 
something will be undertaken by Government on this subject 
in the next Session.” I believe the dread of personal respon¬ 
sibility in reference to the maintenance of schools deters many 
clergymen from taking steps for tho establishment of new ones 
and the improvemeftc of others, where both the one and the 
other are most urgently needed. It is almost needless to call 
attention to the intimate connexion that exists between ig¬ 
norance and crime, but in a table {see Appendix), for whigh I 
am indebted to the courtesy of the magistrates and the chaplain 
of one of the gaols in my district, that connexion is exhibited 
in a striking though not a novel light. 
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Now though there are different grades of society, each moving 
in different spheres, yet, in reality, we are all so closely bound 
up together for good or for evil, that it is impossible for one 
part of the community to suffer and the other not to suffer too, 
and all history, all experience tends to show that as there is jjo 
greater blessing that can happen to a country than to have the 
lower orders of society a well regulated and educated class, so 
e£En there be no gfeater curse than fbr them to be the reverse# 
There is no occasion to go Vifry f^r from home to see this, a few 
hours’ sail across the Irish sea will place any one in a position 
“to ascertain the truth for hfms^lf. As therefore we are thus 
bound up for good or for evil, s(9 that what is for the good of 
one is for “the good of all, and if one part of the community 
suffer, the other part sooner or later must suffer too. Since the 
education of the labouring classes is of such vital importance to 
all, it certainly does not appear safe that the establishment or 
support of these schools, aud, consequently, the degree of effi¬ 
ciency to which it is desirable they should bo raised, should 
depend upon the ability, .inclination, or particular opinion of 
one section of the community. 

Tt is generally supposed- there are few notv who entertain any 
violent fears on the ground of over education; I believe the 
reverse to be the case. There are many both amongst the 
clergy and laity^ who, althbugh they might not like to acknow¬ 
ledge it, are practically well satisfied if the children in our 
National schools are taught reading, (only so “much of it as will 
enable them to read their Bibles,) writing, and arithmetic. 

I have before me a series of letters published by a clergyman 
in the year 1851, in which ho renjarks, with the sincerity of 
conviction,.combined, it must be added, with all the boldness 
of ignorance, that popular education is one of the wildest 
delusions of the day ; a bubble that must ere long burst; that 
the education given in days of old in the dames’ dtiy-school 
and village Sunday-school produced excellent fruits, inasmuch 
as there were sent forth from these seminaries of sound'learning 
faithful and trustworthy servants, loypl and peaceable subjects, 
obedient and dutiful children, whilst the tendency of our new 
schools is to make the children instruj;ted therein, heady, 
high minded, disobedient [o parents, and without natural 
affection. I would not offer such'an insult to the clergy as to 
suppose for one moment that they concur in these and similar 
views, destitute as they a«-e,of common eense and contrary to 
experience ; there must be very few whcl* are thus prepared to 
maintain that our new schools have “ most traitorously corrupted 

i he youth of this realm,” or who are of the same opinion as the 
Peruvian Inca, who founded schools for the upper classes“twily, 
and forbade, under heavy penalties, to teach the common people 
anything, lest they should become presumptuous, and should 
create disturbances in the State ; but that the clergy, as a 
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body, are satisfied with a low standard of instruction cannot b© 
denied, although they contribute most liberally to the support 
of schools. This support however freely extended, whilst it is 
only partially seconded by the efforts of the laity, does not, nor 
ever cart provide for the education of the labouring classes on 
an adequate scale, oven when the exertions of other religious 
bodies in the same ^ause are taken into consideration. The 
■ exigencies of the case catftiot be met by voluntary contributions 
alone, some measure must fee devised by which it shall, be 
incumbent on all to prtimote that which is for the good 
of all, the extension of a wi%d "and enlightened system of 
education. *’ 

There seems to be no method by which this can* be so effec¬ 
tually done as by an educational rate ; that such a scheme is, 
at least, worthy of consideration, has been shown by the pro¬ 
ceedings at a large and influential meeting recently hold in 
Manchester on the subject. It is to be expcctedj of course, 
that the proposition of a parochial rate for. the better support 
of elementary schools will meet lyith ox>position. Already a 
scheme of this kind as projx)sed by the writer of an able article 
in the “ Edinburgn Review,” for July 1850, has been termed 
un-English, repulsive, and its introduction an enormous evil. It 
is difficult to understand what is meant by the epithet un- 
E-nglish; if by tk c term is meant thS.tthe idea of an educational 
rate is new to this country, it must at once tic admitted that 
such is the case.' Hut it may be as well for those who 
foci afraid of the un-English-like character of a scheme 
of this kind, to consider whether some of our English ways of 
thinking and acting have been productive of so mych good as 
to sujjersede the necessity of our being taught a lesson by others. 
It was an English way of thinking not so long since (theye are 
many who think so now), that education would make the lower 
classes discontented with that station of life in which it had 
pleased God to jdace’them; it was an old English custom to 
allow vast masses of men to herd together, and to grow up in 
ignorance and vice without making any effort for their moral 
or physical imxu'ovement; it is the English custom now to spend 
hundreds of thousands of pounds in. building prisons, in sup- 
j)orting a costly x)enal establishm^iot, but to lay out utterly in¬ 
adequate sums, in comparison with what is needed, on the edu¬ 
cation of the peoide. Of these and other English customs we 
are now reaxnng thei bitter fruit",. << In a short time there will 
be gathered together* in England people from all parts of the 
civilized world, to witness an Exhibition which, combined " ' .. 

' other objects, cannot fail to produce in the minds of our visitors^ 
ar impression of the greatness, wealth, and resources of thi« 
nation ; bnt whether, when they hear of the sum devoted to 
educational purposes, they will be of the opinion, that we are 
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not only » greatj but a wise and understandii^ people, is 
somewhat doubtful. 

But an educational rate has also been termed repulsive, and 
its introduction an enormous evil, n^y, so repulsive, that the 
only aspect under which it can be lookM upon with satisfaction 
is its repulsiveness, which is so great, that it' must ensure its 
universal rejection. Vice and ignoranca are repulsive, it is 
repulsive to one’s feelings tq know, ttfat in a Christian country 
like this, there are thousands oR our fellow-countrymen, who, 
in r^ard to right and wrons, ^carc^y know their right hand 
from their left, who live ana die like the brutes that perish; 
no evil can more enormous than this; but it is difficult to 
associate the idea of repulsiveness with a scheme which has for 
its object the further development and extension of measures 
already in operation for the welfare and improvement of these 
ve^ people. 

How mr the country at large, and especially the clergy, arc 
prepared to support or oppose an educational rate, should it 
eventually be brought befdre them, it is impossible to say; but 
it is evident that the matter is being gradually taken into 
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consideration, and a feeling generated that more extensive 
measures must be adopted for the education of the labouring 
classes. Most unfortunate will it be if, on a great question 
like this, in which all arq so deeply concerned, the clergy, who 
alone caft give the movement a safe direction, should oppose it 
or stand aloof. Let us hope this will not be so. Only let the 
Church, when the tinje comes, throw her influence cordially and 
fearlessly into the scale ih favour ^of the measure, and then, 
due provision being made fOr her distinctive teaching, but 
without doing violence to the rqligious scruples of others, there 
can be no fear of the I’esult,; sh* trill then be in a position to 
fulfil one portion at least of* her high destiny, by becoming in 
realityi what she is now only imperfectly and partially, the 
zealous and able co-operator with the State in the education 
and improvement of the people. 

I nave the honov-to be, &c., • 

• J. J Blandford. 

To the Might Honorable , 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on Edutation. , 
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§ 5.3. 
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m 

o a. 
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&. 

<1, 

• 



a. 


15! 

115 

40 

Neither read nor wrilc. 1 

U2 

86 

20 

Have distinct ideas of dutv 

LMO 

07 

182 

42 

02 

7 

Rend imperfectly, * 

Read wen. • ^ 

• 

• 

345 

250 

94 

and punishment. * 

Have not. 

460 

33D 

115 

Total oftJjc whole in each year. 

457 

336 

114. 

Total* 

202 

172 

04 

thinnot write. 


240 

81 

Can tell the difference between 

172 

151 

48 

Write imperfecllv. 




heaven and hell. 

20 

16 

3 

Write well. 

'• 

96 

33 

Cannot. 

4()') 

334 

115 

Totals. 


33«' 

114 

Totals. * 





• 





189 

01 

Prav sometimes. 

218 

183 

54 

Know the months ofthe mmp. 


147 

53 

Neser pray. 

239 

153 

((^ 

Do not. 

• • 

3‘.6 

114 

Totals. 

45? 

330 

114 

Totals. 

367 

203 

90 

Know the^aviour’s name. 

236 • 

187 

61 

# 

Know the Sovereign’s name. 

00 

73 

24 

Do not. 

221 

149 

53 

Do not. 

457 

336 

114 

Tnliil.s. * 

457 

330 

114 

Totals. 

280 

125 

37 

Know how they are to be save<l. 

• 

■MA 

280 

84 

Know the name of their conntiy. 

177 

Oil 

77 

Do not know. 

94 

50 

30 ^ 

Do nut. 

457 

330 

114 

Total.-;. • • 

457 

3;iC 

114 

Totals. 

85 

55 

19 

Know ttie Coimnandments. 

88 

79 

23 

Know the nn'aning of the 

•11 

31 

9 

Know them imperfeeily. 




woi<ls virtue and vice. 

3:31 

247 

80 

Do not know them atall. 

309 

257 

91 

Du not. 

1.57 

3:;o 

114 

Totals. i 

4.57 

330 

114 

'I'olals. 

172 

118 

33 

Know llic Relief- 

373 

262 

91 

Fre«pient beer-shops, on tlo ir 

1(>2 

01 

20 

Know it irapevfccllv. 




own admission. 


127 

55 

f. 

Do not know it at all. 

Refused to repeat it. 

1 

74 

23 

Do not. 




336 

114 

Totals. 



.■■;3i; 

114 

.1 

Totals. 






• 








. 411 

310 

102 

Can count a hnndre<l. 

2^8 

200 

112 

05 

39 

Know the Lord’s Prayer. 

Know it i’.nperfectlv. • 

' « 

26 

12 

Cannot. 






43 

15 

iu 

Do not know it at all. 

' 457 

.3.30 

111* 

Totals. 

157 

330 

114 

'totals. 








• 


• 



30 

20 

3 

Have a general knowledge of 








the Bible. * 





4H 

42 

9 

Have a scanty knowledge of it. 

1 




370 

20ft 

102 

General ignorance ot Scriptuie. 




• 

457 

330 

114 

Totals. • 

• 







♦ - -- 






NoTK.—In the yenra 1848-49 iinil 1849-50, three in-isoners were (iisi-h.nrfjed on llieir entering Iheprison, anil 
ill the year 1850 one was so discliartfed. Hence the roariiug an<l writing of these prisoners was only 
re«-o^iled, as tliey did not come before the chaplain. • 

• Another <i Jbstion put this year to ascertain the eftVet of instruction for Confirmation. 

* :2G Confirmed by ti»e Bishop. 

88 Not. 
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114 
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Alphabetical Index to following Tahtdated Reports by Rev. 
J. J. Bland ford. 


Arnold, Mixed, 05 I 

Aslil)y-de-la-/oncl),Girls’ ‘ 
, and Infants’, lt»0 i 

A\lestonc, llovs’, 1:23 
—^ Girls, 123 
Allestrce. l^oysf.178 , 

-(iirls’, 170 

Infants’, 180 ; 

Aston-on-Trent, 

Mixed, 181 

IVu'kor, llnys*, 4 i 

Binhrooke, Mixed, 8 | 

Hceshy, Mixed, 11 * \ 

broke. Mixed, 17 1 

-Boys', 17 ] 

Bai ton, BovjfC, 24 

-Girls’*, 2 1 ; 

Bottesford. Mixed, 32 j 

Blyton, Mixed, 30 ! 

Burton PedMurdine, i 

Mixed, 48 / 

Barkestone, Mixed, ,51 | 

-Bovs’, 140 I 

-- Girls', 140 

Basford, Boys', 04 ' 

-Girls’. 04 

Balderton. Boys*, Cfl 

--Girls’,.(-1) 

Blidwortli, Mixed, 87 

■- Infants’, 87 i 

Bramebte, Mixed, ><8 ; 

Beeston, Mixed, 89 1 

Braunstou and Baton, 1 

Mixed, 90, 143 i 

-Infants’, 90, 144 ! 

Bnekininster, Mixed, 97 i 
Blackfordby,Infants’, B)1 
Belton, Mixed, 108 
Burbage, Boys’, 110 
PoM'den,Great, Boys’, 121 

-Girls’, 121 

Blaby, Mixed, 124 
Bcdgrave, 130 
Brouglitoti Astley, 134 
Buckininsler, Mixed, 141 
Borrowasb, Mixed, 150 
Brailslbrd, Mixed, 100 
Bclper, Boys’, 103 

--Girls’, 193 

*ilrackenfield. Mixed, 19,5 
Bakcweli, Girls’, 109 

CockcringUai, 0 
Coningsby, 45 


Colstorwortb, Mixed, 53 
Carrington, Boys', liO 
Coddington, iMixed, 73 
Collingbanv Alixe^l, “ 
Costoek, rdixed^93 
C oalville, Boys’, IU9 

-(Bris’, 1*09 

C^baddesden. Mixed, 104 
C']u’''terfR-ld, V'ietoria 
Schools. Mixed, 174 
C’bureh tiresley, l^oys’, 
182 . 

-Girls’, 182 

Crich^, Boys', 194 
- Girls', 194 

Diinl\/nn, Boys’, 75 

■- Girls’, 75 

Ilonistliorpe, Mixed, 153 , 
—Infants, 153> 

Derby/ Gurzou - street. 
lb)ys’, 1.57 

• -Girls', 1.57 

-St. Peter’s, Bag- 

lain*, Mixed, 158 

• -'rrinity. Boys', 159 

-^I'rinity, Girls’. 159 

- -r- Sr. Peter’s, Siddal’s- 
lane, Mixed, BIO 

-St Peter’s, 'Traffie- 

stre(*t. Boys’, I'll 

-St. Peter’s, Girls’, 

101 

— - All Saints’, MixecJ, 
17.5 

• -St. Paul’s, Boys', 

170 

Dovevidge, Girls’,' 172 
-Infants’, 172 

Kp\fortb, Mixed, 37 
Kastwood/ 90 , 

Baton, Tattle, Boys’, 1G8 

-Girls’, 1G8 

'Bdeusor, Girls’, 200 

Gaytou-le-Marsb, Mixcf, 
13 

Gainsborough, Boys’, 40 

-Girls’, 41 

Grantham, Boys’, 49 
-Infants’, 50 

Ilolbeacli, Girls’, I 
lluUoft, Boys’, 14 


Iluttoft, Girls’, 14 
llaltou Holgate,Mixed,19 
Heckiugton, Boys’, 47 
-y-- (lirls', 47 

Harwortli, lloys’, 82 

-Girls’, 8.3 

Hose, Mixrd. 98 
Heather, Mixed, 105 
Ilugglesootc, B‘>ys’, 110 

-Girls’, 110 

Iligliain' on - tlie - Hill, 
Mixed, 112 

llinekley, Trinity, Boys’, 
114 

I-Girls’, 114 

Hose, Mixed, 145 
’ Matbeni, Mixed, 149 
, llardM-ieUe. Mixed, 150 
I llorslev. Boys’, 190 

! -Girls’, 190 

i Ileauor, Mixed, 191 
! Ileage, Mixed, 190 

i - Ison Green, Mixed, 02 
1 Ilkeston, Boys’, 170 

: Kirton - in - liindse)', In¬ 
fants’, 29 

KegNVoi'tb, Bovs’, 95, 148 

-Girls', 95, 148 _ 

Kihvortb, South, Mixed, 
119 

Kibwovth Ilarcourt, 
Boys’, 122 

-Girls’, 122 

Knighton, ?lixed, 125 
I Kirk Langley, ISS 

Louth, Girls’, 10 

-Infiints’, 10 

T.egsby, Mixed. 20 
Lenton, B(»ys’, 57 

■-Girls’, 57 

Lowdham, Mixed,^ 70 
Lnttcr^vorth, Sherries, 
Boys’, 118 

Leicester, C’ounty School, 
Boys’, 128 

-Girls', 128 

Leicester, Christ Church 
Boys’, 129 - ^ 

Littleover, Mixed, 177 

; Marsh Chapel, 5 
I Messingham, Mixed, 31 
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Martoii, Mixed, 42 
MaTisfield Woodliou.'^e, 
Boys'. 85 

-Girls', 85 

Market Uarhorougli, 
Boys’, 120 

-(iirls’, 120 

Medton, Jk)ys', 1^8, 180 

■ -(;irls’, i;J8, 180 

Moira, Mixed, 151 

-Infants’, 151 

Measljani, Mixed, 154 

-Infants’, 151 

Morley, Mixed, 187 
Midilletoii, Mixed, 107 * 
Monyasl), Mixed, 108 

Nortliorpe, Mixed, 85 
Nottinijlnun, Trinity, 
Boys’, 50 
-Girls’, 50 

- — Infants’, 50 
Nottinp^liain, St. Mary’s, 

Boys’, 58 
-(firls’, 50 

■ -Infants’, 50 

Nottingliain, St. John’s,^ 

Hoys’, 01 

-(Bids’ and Infants’, 

GI 

Newark, (^liristchiircli, 
Boys’, 71 

- — Girls’, 71 

- .Infants’, 72 

Newton, Mixed, 70 
Newtliorpe, Infants’, 01 
Newark, National, 01 
Norinanton, Mixed, 103 
Newiiall, ^Iixed, 178 
-Infants’, 173 

Orby. Ill 

Owersby, Mixed, 22 
Owston, Mixed, 30 
Owinsbv, (Jil ls’, 44 
Old (..'ol'es, Mi^ed, 81 
Ollerton, Iloys’, 84 

-( Jiris', 84 

Oadby, Mixed, 127 
Infants’, 127, 
Oaktiiorpe, Mixed, 152 
Ockbrooke, Girls’, 102 

--Boys’, 1G2 

-Infants’, 1(12 


Pinchbeck, East, Boys’, 8 

-Girls’, 8 

Pinchbeck, West, Mixed, 
88 

(^uorndon. Boys’, 182 

-Infants’, 182 

Qiienibort)’, Boys’, 18(1 
-CBrls’, 18(1 

• 

Radford, Boys’, 

-- (Bids , 08 

Rmld^gton, ^Tixed, Oti 
Retford, Bovsb 7<* 
l^.otlile}^ J8't • 

1 Rav<*n.stone, Mixed, 155 
I Repton, Boys’, 180 

- - -- Girls’, 180 

\ Skirboek, Boys', 7 
• - • (Jills’, 7 * 

; Sateby, Mixed, 12 
I Skeiuieroy, Mixed, 15 
' Scotter, Boys’, 34 
— Girls’, 34 
Saxilby. Boys’, 48* 

j ’- (Brls*. 4-') 

Spittlegate, (iiids’, 55 
Spalding, Boss’, 55 

i *-(Bids’, 55 

! Sneintou, 05 o- ^ * 

; SontliwcH (National), 

I lb)ys’, 07 
i Soutliwell, Trinity 
I (I^hurcb, Infants’, 08 
1 Sntt(Hi-on-Trent, 77 
SiUton-in* Ashfi'dd, Boys’, 
; 80 

-(Bids'. 8il 

j Siitton-lionnington, 02 
' Swee\)stoue. Mixed, 104 
i Sheepsboil, Boys’, 11)7 

1-(Bids’, 111*7 

] ^keepy, Mixed, 1 1 1 
ScMve (Jobling, Boys', 1 1“’ 
I Stapleton, Mixed, I To 
j Sliiirnford, Mixed, 117 
i Sealfonk, Girls’, 1 lo 

-B.yys', 1 10 

SjMudoit, B('\>>’, 11.8 
4-Girls’. 'l0:i • 

- -• Infants', 1 b8 

. Shardlow. itoy^, 105 
i Shirley, Mixed, 107 


t Smalley, Boys’, 100 * 

. -Girls’, 100 

Sudbury, F,ady Vernon’s, 
Girls’, 171 

Stapehill, Bovs’, 188 

' -(Bids’, 188 

' - Infants’, 181 

Sawley, Mixed, I8<J 

Toynton. All Saints',** 
18 

-(’Bids', 18 

Tealby, Mixed, 21 
'I'hringstone, Mixed, 100 
Thiirinaston, Atixeil, 185 

- Infaiits', 135 

I Twyford, alixed, 137 
Tansley, Mixed, 102 
- Infants', 102 

m 

Ulceby, Mixed, 28 
Utlington, (iirls’ and 
•lioys', 54 

Whaplode D«)ve, Mixed, 
o 

Wold Newton, Mixed, 0 
Winteringhain. Mixed, 25 
: 4Vinterton, Boys', 20 

-- (Bids’, 27 

; WilTongliton, Mixed, 28^ 

; M’rawby - eiim - Brigg, 
Jk)ys% 80 

-(Jiris’, 30 

AVelton-le-AVold, Mixed, 
8S 

; Wellingore, floys', 04 
, AVt»rksop, Bovs’, 70 
. — - (girls', 80 

■ AVinioswould, Mixed, 00 
i AVoodville. Mixed, lu2 
! Wbitwiek, Infants', loO 
i Wigstmie Magna, Mixed, 

I 120 

! Wo()<lhouse Kave.s, 133 
I Waltbain-in t lie-Wolds, 
i Bovs', 142 
, - —'Girls', I (2 

AViiiK'swold, Mixed. 1 17 
, >Wa!ton (>ii-Trent, lio} s', 
185 

i- (Bj;1s', 185 
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Tabulated Reports, in detail, on Schools inspected by the Rev. J. J. Blandford— continued. 





( 375 ) 


General Report^or the yeav 1850, hy Her Majesty's Inspector of 
Schools, the I^v, .W. H. Brookfield, M.A., on the Schools 
inspected by him in the Counties of Hants, Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex, • , 

-•- 

My Lords, * • 

I HAVE the honor to silbmit'to youf Ixirdships a tabulated 
summary of the result of my inspection of Church of ^England 
Schools during the year 18i?0; and to the very ^ew obser¬ 
vations of which that summary will be the basis, I propose 
to append a detailed list of the schools which I have visited, 
with the names of their teachers, marking such as hol^ certifi¬ 
cates of merit, and enumerating the pupil-teachers in each 
school continuing their apprenticeship from previous years, 
and also, separately, those whose indentures^ have commenced 
during the present year. To this Jlfst will be added a series 
of general observations, characterizing in concise terms the 
various schools they severally refer to, which, from the great 
number it has been my duty to report on during the. present 
year, will necessarily extend to such a length as to compel me, 
in compliance with your Lordshijfe’ restrictions, to contract 
these preliminary, remarks into a very limited compass .—{See 
Summary, next page.) 

In adverting to this summary my attention is arrested on the 
threshold by the discrepancy exhibited between the first and 
second columns, which represent the itumber of schools in my 
district open Jo inspection as 772 (or thereabouts, lying in 475 
separate localities), while the number actually visited by me and 
reported^on during the present year amounts to considerably 
less than one-half of that number. It is well knowji to your 
Lordships jthat it is only by very great exertion and a rigorous 
economy of time that I have been enabled to compass even sq 
many inspections (278, besides some not reported, exceeding on 
the whole 300), in addition to the various other calls upon me, 
such as district and* training-school‘examinations, the almost 
countless reports which it h^s been my duty to present upon 
the various cases of apprenticeship and certificates of merit 
which claim attention in my district, and an incessant and vo¬ 
luminous correspipndclice connected Vith them. Yet while I am 
spared the pain of thitiking that much morp could have been 
^ne in this respect (single-handed at least) than, through the 
hccomrbbdating spirit of the managers of schools, I have beei^ 
able to effect, it is impossible that 1 should not lament to see 
so considerable a number of schools in my district practically 
debarred from the stimulus, the encouragements, and the sug¬ 
gestions which, with many incidental benefits, confessedly ac- 
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coriipany inspection. I have had, liioreover, opporttinities of 
assuring mj'self beyond the slightest doubt that the number of 
schools voluntarily open to inspection, or liable to the same 
through grants of public money, would be ver^ largely in- , 
creased if we had leisure for more of what I will venture to 
call the missionary work of inviting attention to the system, 
and of encouraging applications for its administration. As it 
is, we seem to be practicaUy-'repressing and discouraging'such 
applications* by the grpat d^culty^wnich we experience, and 
the consequent tardiness which we inevitably manifest, ^in 
making any viiSlts beyoH4 of those cases which are 

I’endered urgent or peremptory by the apnual« claims of our 
pupil-teachers for stipend, and for augmentation of salary by 
the holders of certificates of merit. 

That this evil will be remedied In some degree by the ser¬ 
vices of the Assistant Inspector, whose aid h^ been assigned 
to me for a certain portion of’the coming year, I am bound 
gratefully to acknowledge ; but nqthing iess than a permanent 
accession of such assistance, available throughout the year, 
would enable m# to grapple with the necessities oj my district 
in any competent degree. 

In illustration of the benefit likely to ensue from a more ex¬ 
tended provision for inspection, I bnay be permitted to refer 
to the columns C, D, E, and F, as compared with B. I have 
there recorded ^78 inspections, 67 of these having occurred for 
.the first time. I reserve any verdict upon the condition in 
which I found those 67 schools till I may have an opportunity, 
on a second visit, of comparing that condition with the progress 
subsequently made. But of the remaining 21 19 which 1 nave 
visited mpre than once (and which, therefore, may be cited as 
affording evidence of the advantage of the system), I find 119 
decidjcdly good or very much improved and promising ; 70 in 
a fairly creditable ^state, and, as to moral and religious tone, 
entitled to a scarcely less faveurable record than the pre¬ 
ceding ; and 22, from various untoward causes, in an indifferent 
condition. ' 

But qpon this point (I mean the advantages resulting 
from inspection) I thinl* myself fbrtunate in being able to ad¬ 
duce testimony which standa aloof frbm all suspicion of any 
bias in the direction to which my own calculations might pos¬ 
sibly incline; it is that of the parochial clefgy themselves in 
that portion gf my district which has been the most active in 
educational progress—I mean the diocesq of Winchester. And 
this testimony has been confided, not to myself, not to t^e 
Coistmittee 01 Council,' not to any quarter nor in any maivner 
which might impose prudential restraint upon a free expression 
of opinion, but in private communication with one towards 
whom it may, without hesitation, be assumed that they whose 
evidence I am about to cite entertain sentiments no less of per- 
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sanal and affectionate confidence than of official veneration—the 
Bishop of the diocese. And I should think that no opportunity 
more favourable than that afforded by these private communica¬ 
tions between his Lordship and his cier^y could possibly, have 
been suggested for the expression of any lurking dissatisfaction 
which might have been created either by the system itself or by 
the,particular manner in which tiie Inspector’s'function might 
have been discharged-—a function critical in its very name and 
nature, and therefore inevitably ^nd constantly incurring the 
hazard of offence. Yet nothing could be more conclusive as to 
the favourable feelings entertained .towards the system than 
the evidence <of those who have experienced its application. 
His Lordship writes*— 

“ I submitted the following queries to all the clergy (of the diocese of 
Winchester) whose schools are on the list of inspection in the last Report, 
about 70 5n numbet. 

], Have you experienced any intSbnvenienco from^the government in¬ 
spection of your school,^nd if any, what?—Answered in the negative by 
66. Four stated objections, but Iione, except in a single instance, which 
bear upon the system. . 

2. Have yo« derived any advantage, exclusive of the grants, to pupil- 
teachers, and the certificates of merit to masters and mistresses ?—Answered 
in the affirmative by 55. “ Stimulus “ suggestion^,” “ shows where there 

is deficiency,*’ “increased interest in the parish,"* “example of pupil- 
teachers has a happy influence,” “ discipline improved,” “ increased exer¬ 
tions of master and children,” and the like. One writes, “ no interference 
with religious teaching, except for good.” Another,.“ they,” the In¬ 
spectors, “ have appeared to me anxious to do their duty in a fair and 
considerate spirit; and as regards religious instruction, whilb studiously 
seeking to give the clergyman the chief place in this part of the examina¬ 
tion, they have not failed to let^^it be seen by the children how much im¬ 
portance is at(a(fiied to it.” 


This unbiassed testimony from 66 clergy out 70, who had had 
actual experience of the administration of your Lordships’ 
Minutes, seems to speak no less conclusively as to the acceptance 
which that administration meets with, than my own figures, 
drawn from careful observation, do of the advantages which follow 
its adoption; and I cite this testimonycsolely for the sake of the 
inevitable inference to which it leads, viz., the facility which 
exists for extending those advantagqs sind <hc readiness with 
which they would be welcomed, jf it should be in the power oi 
your Lordships to enlarge the provision for inspection in my 
district. • 

Column G points in the same direction ; fecording as it docs 
the inspection only of 23,409 children out of *an aggregate 
.population of nearly ^,000,000 in the four counties. 

'■ 1 have next stated the number of teachers holding certifi¬ 
cates of merit, and claiming upon them an annual augmenta¬ 
tion conditionally upon their schools being reported efficient, 
and upon the managers expressing themselves satisfied during 


* Charge to the Clergy of the Dioceee of Winchester, 1850. 
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the past twelve months with their “character, coHdu«jl, and 
attention to duty.” The cases of this kind on which I have had 
to report in 1850 amount to 80. The number is rapidly in¬ 
creasing, and will be vefy much larger in the coming year. 

I am anxious tb invite attention to the conditions upon which 
these augmentations are allowed. They are not only “character 
and conductnot »nly atteittion to dutynot only these,in 
combination, but also “an effiteieat school.” 

If I have rightly interpreted the spirit and intention of your 
Lordships’ Minutes, it has beep their object not-merely* to. 
elevate the station and pfqjnofe the comfort of a hardworking, 
meritorious and neglected race of men who stoodsvery much in 
need of such assistance ; not merely to encourage them in efforts 
after a higher standard of intellectual attainment, though this was 
also at one time very needful; not merely to relieve the embar¬ 
rassment of impoverished neighbourhoods where school^ might 
seem desirable ; not one of these* for its own sake alone, how¬ 
ever humane and adequate an object each mtght be ; but I appre¬ 
hend the great principle and intention of jour Loydships to 
have been the efllisting of all sympathies, and interests,-and 
influences that stood in any legitimate relation to such an object, 
and adjusting their concurrence in the promotion of the pros¬ 
perity of schools, and the extens^pn fhereby of moral, intellec¬ 
tual, and religious education. Now, to apply this principle to 
the claim for augmentation of salary upon certificates of merit, 
it is obvioys that the great end in view would be but very 
partially ensured if either moral character and conduct, or in¬ 
tellectual proficiency, or adroitness ig school-keeping, were a^ 
one of them taken singly, or even all in combination, held suffi¬ 
cient to establish the right of a certificated teacher to the 
money conditionally due on his certificate. For it is very con¬ 
ceivable, nay, consistent with too frecjuent experience, that in 
the absence of any one of these qualifications the I'est may be 
rendered ineffective; nay, that an combined together, attain¬ 
ment, character, school-inanagement, all may be too weak ‘to 
compensate for defective locm co-operation, and to combat the 
embarrassments that may be created by a perverse or parsimo¬ 
nious committee. * In order, therefore, ^ substantiate a claim 
to augmentation of salary* u^on a certificate of merit, your 
Lordships have exacted that while the docijment itself be¬ 
speaks at least a ^air and comnetent degree of intellectual 
attainment, the testjmony of the clergyman and other managers 
shall also be furnished year by year, that the teacher hiw 
, depoi^ed himself, both in moral and professional respects, t<e 
theii*perfect satisfaction ; and likewise that the local contribu¬ 
tions nave amounted to of the augmentation claimed ; 

to which rahst be added the report of the Inspector, that the 
supply of books and apparatus by the managers, and the 
mechanical arrangements of the school, are satisfatory ; that its 
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organintion and discipline arc such as are desirable; that the 
instruction of the children is of competent quality; and that 
the school is generally in a creditable and efficient condition. 
Now when it is considered that all thesd particulars,—viz., good 
character and conduct of the teacher; such a* discharge of his 
duty for the preceding twelve months as shall have been satis¬ 
factory to the managers; co-operation pf svR:h'managers; local 
liberality proportionate to the.auWientation sought ; the moral 
and religious tone of th§ schoof; an{l the attainments, both 
4 pnptural and secular, of the philclren,—are all expected, each 
at least in its average and credi£ablp tiegree, td combine for the 
great end in jview before the holder of a certificate can claim the 
money conditionally assigned—it will not excite surprise if in 
these early stages of experience in the system connected with 
those documents, some few eases of disappointment have arisen, 
such aS may be hoped to occur but very rarely for the future. 
It will appear from column L\hat I have had the misfortune to 
be conversant with^ine ca^es of this character. Two of these 
were cases in which creditable and industrious teachers were 
coneerneiba but from whom the local committee had, under 

{ peculiar circumstances, and* I must think vexatiously, withheld 
acilities which were immediately within their reach; the result 
was utterly inefficient scKoolg—a result which it is no part of 
your Lordships’ purpose to encourage. The augmentation was 
therefore forfeited, and an intimation was given that while no 
blame appeared to attach to the teachers, yet that^ the public 
grants were devoted to the promotion of education, and could 
not be accorded when that object was obstructed by those 
whose co-opbration was one of the indispensable conditions of 
participation. Five more were cases of exceedingly inefficient 
schools, and two, I lament to say, of immorality. There is no 
portion of my duty which I have discharged with so mucb hesi¬ 
tation and repugnance as that connected \\ith these nine cases 
of refused augmentation. But your Lordships were pleased to 
devote to them that more than usually minute deliberation 
which I earnestly invited; and I console myself with thinking 
that the resolution which has been evinced, and which I have 
here attempted to explain,‘to make the net'i'esult of “ an effi¬ 
cient school ” an indispensable condition of augmentation of 
salary, will tend to diminish the number of disappointments 
for the future. 'Seventy-one augmentations^were allowed. 

I turn with very great pleasure to the next column (^M), 
which records that 310 apprentices in my district have received 
,their stipends for the past year upon my favourable report on 
tkeir good conduct and attainments, backed by the approlsation 
• of their clergy. Nor is this pleasure materially diminished 
when I advert to the two succeeding summaries N and O), 
from which it appears that, while two have forfeited their pay¬ 
ments for defidient attainments, and two for dishonest copying. 
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of the 24 whose apprenticeship has terminated, nine have been 
promoted to Queen’s scholarships, or to other advantageous 
appointments under circumstances highly creditable to uiera* 
selves > six have been removed for incompetency ; five, I am 
grieved to say, bj^- death or illness ; but only three through causes 
morally discreditable to themselves —and even these not of a very 
heinous character. • I c%nnot dismiss this subject without 
newing the expression of mj^ grateful acknowledgments to "the 
parochial clergy for the (liscrijiininatiop and the frank integrity 
with which they have invariabW assisted me in making, in tbik 
first instance, suA a cautions selection of candidates for appren¬ 
ticeship as should secure us, by God’s blessing, feom the pain, 
the mischief, and the mortification of a more serious defection 
from their ranks. The three concluding columns of the table 
exhibit 315 pupil-teachers remaining oft the list from previous 
years; 96 apprenticed during 1850, making a total of "fll ; so 
well-conducted, intelligent, and'promising a portion of the 
cx)mmunity, that I shall be forgiven if gfatitude is mingled 
with some little pride at having been in any, way concerned in 
their selection. ♦ . • • 

It will not escape observation, SKat even after* taking into 
account the respective proportion and peculiarities «f popula¬ 
tion, the progress of education ig the two counties of Hants 
and Surrey, whether as respects extent or character, is some- 
Avhat in advance of that exhibited in the adjoining counties, 
Kent and ^ussex. Amongst many causes which might fairly 
be conjectured as conducing to this result, I feel no hesitation in 
assigning as one of great importance, the circumstance that the 
chief pastorate of the diocese,, comprised in the two former coun¬ 
ties, has been happily so long (as may it long continue) undis¬ 
turbed by change ; coupled with the adhesion long ago expressed, 
and th<j encouragement from time to time afforded by the Bishop 
to the administration of your Lordships’ Minutes. And judging 
from the»very marked increase in* the number of applications 
for inspection which have reached me since September last*— 
applications much more numerous than I can at present meet, 
but to whifh I shall strain every nerve to give effect—I ant 
much mistaken if the recent charge* addressiS by that prelate 
to his clergy, encouraging them "to an ungrudging confidence in 
the system of the Committee of Council, is not already effecting 
a very increased anc^ signal influence in extending the beneficiiu 
operation of that system in the soulh-eastern district. ' 

But there has beeJi another circumstance,«ubordinate it must 
be confessed, yet neither equivocal or insignificant, which may* 
* claim«no inconsiderable share in the educational advancement 
of the counties of Hants and Surrey. It is their closer conti¬ 
guity than that of other districts to a centre of educational 
influence of which the force is felt and visible, though in aHbss 
consnicuous degree, in the remotest parts of England—1 aU«^e 
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to the school of King’s Somborne, It may be doubted whether 
any amount of printed treatises upon the subject could pro¬ 
duce an effect at all proportionate to that which silently 
results from a single working model such as this excellent 
school exhibits. It has been visited by hundreds of persons 
whose intelligent discernment was only equalled by thexr deep 
interest in the cause of educaiion; ^nd J believe that what¬ 
ever prepossessions or misgivings they had been previously 
led to entertain have uqiformlyf givep way upon actual obser¬ 
vation to a conviction of the jxlain, homcl^, useful, thoroughly 
practical chai*acter of that insfitui^en. Kumour might have 
led them t® expect that they should find science prosecuted 
to an extent and in a manner not suited to the present appre¬ 
hension or the future requirements of these rural children; 
or that litercUure was cultivated to a degree which might tend 
to endrvate their minds or give them a distaste for the robust 
employments which awaited them in after life. Above all, it 
is not impossible that somQ fear may have been excited through 
misapprehension always perhaps unaided by misrepre¬ 

sentation). that secular instruction in this school was attaining 
an ascendancy over moral and religious inculcation, which 
might lead the children to forget or disregard their social and 
spiritual relations, and to be negligent, or self-seeking in 
their discharge o6 the several duties attached to those relations; 
making them forward, pert, pedantic, instead pf meek, contented, 
dutiful, and fitted for that state of life to which it might please 
God to call them. Now this misapprehension, if it have 
existed, is, I believe, precisely the one. of all others which 
those who Lave visited the King’s Somborne school, whether 
in a lay or professional capacity, would be thp promptest 
and most eager to remove. The scriptural knowledge of the 
children—taking not extent only hut intelligence into account— 
is not, I venture to say, surpassed in any school with which I 
am acquainted; while with regard to what seems ito me of 
more importance still—I mean their moral and religious tone 
and spirit, so far as it can be inferred from their demeanour,— 
this school appears to me far more remarkable tjian fiir any 
attainments that mgy have suggested apprehensions to the 
contrary. I pretend to no mare than the commonest measure 
of discernment. I possessed none but the ordinary means of 
observation. 6ut let it be remembered that a school inspection 
sets open a hundred little loop-holes at which the moral defects 
of the children peep out if they be there; ’and vanity, forward- 
^ness, jealousy, unseemly emulation, dishonesty, disobedience, 
and other c^rms of evil will not long remain concealed bn such * 
occasions from an average penetration. Buf if while applying 
the various tests at my command I found the children in these 
schools to be signally characterized by quietness, simplicity, 
courtesy, obedience, integrity, mutual concession, and a sense 
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of duty without undue reference to praise ; if all that I could 
incidentally learn at other and more leisure times of their per¬ 
sonal, parochial, and domestic history was in harmony with 
those^ good qualities ;* and if the system and the influences . 
whicli I saw at work were precisely such as I should, a priori, 
have expected to give such ^results,-—-why then, I think, that, 
without assumiftg.any unus'&1 insight into the human heart, 

I may he permitted to refyr these pleasant fruits to a*soil 
which has received some better culture than any that the mere 
letter of instruction, wnethfer sacre& or secular, can furnijih. 
There must have been besiddfe a spirit doing its silent, gradual, 
and pervading work, more than suflicient to correct and neu¬ 
tralize whatever acrid and unhealthy tendencies niay adhere 
to mere secular attainment. In the boys’ school, scarcely less 
than in the girls’ (though to a casual^ visitor it might be m<we 
attractively observable in the latter), there is that ‘tone of 
genuine modesty which manifeits itself rather by the absence 
of anything forward, unquiet, or 9 ffensiv», than by the obtru¬ 
sion of anything positive calling, attention to its own existence. 
There is a diffegence between this genuine graces this modest 
kind of modesty, and the spurious Quality which sometimes does 
duty for it, and wl^ich they' will be at no loss to reaognize, who 
have encountered, either in schools at elsewhere, persons brtehful 
even to awkwardness, shy to affectation, embarrassed in what¬ 
ever may chance, to be the duty of the moment, not because 
they are not thinking about themselves, but because they ate 
thinking of nothing else; modest with nothinq to be modest of. 
Now, I observed in the young people of King’s Sombome 
school a modesty very different from this, which, without 
crippling or embarrassing their faculties and self-possession, 
seemed to remove from them all consciousness of there beitfg 
any merit in it. Their work was all done quietly, straight¬ 
forwardly, and as a thing of course. As to the character of 
their stpdies and eihyjloyments, aM -appeared to me of the most 
homely, useful, practical sort, just such as would qualify them 
for the discharge of thefr probable tasks in life with comfort to 
themselves and advantage to their employers, and in a sense 
of duty to* their Maker; and yet *not so closely and pedanti¬ 
cally, and in a spirit of caste* adjusted to those probable em¬ 
ployments as utterly to disqualify them for adapting them¬ 
selves to any other calling to v^ich the force of inherent teadeney, 
or of Providential circumstance, might possibly invite them. They 
read with that fl^eftt ease, and pleasing modulation, and intel¬ 
ligent emphasis which would make their reading an agreeably 
resource not only to themselves, but to listeners by the cottage 
fireside.^ Their writing and arithmetic were proportionatmy 
good; and plain industrial occupations had their proper 
measure of regard. To the recreations, in which the elder 
children took an e^er interest, connected with the y^enomena 
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of nature^ and suc^ as are exhibited by an orrery* an airr 
pump, and an electrical machine, I think the sounding terra of 
Science 'would be misapplied and likely to mislead, as indi¬ 
cating aomethinglfer TOyond the amuiing and familiar .expe¬ 
riments by which l3S)ya of 14 are led, much to their obvious 
.delight, to coifhect their intelligence with a "few pf the facts 
and_appearances t)f abeut the^i. < N6r would Litera¬ 
ture be precisely word to use in reference to 

some very pleasing ^^^S'^improV/ing ingredients which enter 
Itfire into the routine of- instruction, such as learaing by heart, 
and occasionally reciting, some''of .the ^ftopular compositions 
which have r^eivnd the sfamp of universal admirftion. That 
such relajcations (for in that light they must be considered) 
afford great enjOTment to the young people is evident; and 
that their actual effect is only to refine without enervating, 
coincides no less with experience than with anticipation. It 
seems to me important to o'bviate any misconception which 
might be suggested* by such words as literature and science, 
misapplied to the recreations and amusements of this eminently 
praotical and useful school, because it is ihoGirable that what 
stands so prominent in the country’s sight as a model,' and 
what has, in fact, seiwed the purpose of a model over a sphere., 
so eftetensive, should be distinctly understood to be of attain¬ 
able and not of uxattainablc character and dimensions. Now 
this characteristic of imitableriess the school of King’s Som- 
bome eminently possesses. It might sound moi-e complimen¬ 
tary to its excellent founder, the Dean of Hereford, to speak 
of it as unique and inimitable. But to-myself it seems a far 
worthier, as'^t is indeed a most strictly equitable tribute to 
‘his judicious zeal, to uphold this admirable, and now conspi- 
* Ihious, result of his fostering beneficence as one which it is not 
only desirable but quite possible to imitate. Theig is no 
reason why every parish in the kingdom should not present a 
■similar nucleus of moral improvement and cultivated intelli¬ 
gence. Nothing about it has^ struck me so much as its perfect 
freedom from the romantic and the impracticable. Good 
common sense, directed by a genial, a humane, a Christian 
spirit, seems to be ite presiding influened; and I have other 
reasons than those connected “with an official inspection for 
believing that it has been the happy nursery of many honest, 
industrious, intelligent, and Christian men and women, ' "ii; 

I beg permission to recite a few words irom„my confidential 
import to your Lordships, written immediately after my first 
icvisit to this school, which subsequent cxpeironce and observa- 
rion have abundantly confirmed :— # „ 

So much has been eaiil, and most deservedly, in praise of these admira- 
oly-arMnRed scluiols, that I thwk it needless to say more at present than 
tbat they exceeded my most^vourable antifipations. I do not refer so 
much to the amount of learning as to the quality and manner of the ediica- 
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tion here accom^isbed. The aeqjuiremfnU of the children were eateiiii^e 
certainlyy>but yta without the least extravagipice or unahitahleness to theitf 
probable vocation, and cavered.a field most teaeonably imd judiciously pre*- 
scribed. .But what wae far tnore pleasing.!bati the amount of their in¬ 
struction'^was the personal neatness, the quiet and unpffecleu deportment, 
and the unassuming intelligence which seemed to hath been co-ordinately 
cultivated, and in which tnene young people weihr'evidently Iraaiing for 
any service to which’it..'Snight pleas^^ Mod-ia ,galh'Htem. But the most 
important observation which*I made'in '-the«lie.'{|i^|<ug was this, viz., tHh); 
gratifying, and far more than gratifjin^, aS thej|t‘^i^;4ttcellent in moral tone 
and discipline; varied and sunaiantiaFin instruSwftt.; valuable as models to 
other parishes both far and neas; still thej;e is nothing here but what might** 
he achieved in e^most any'schdul^ by ^he con/mbn sense, the benevolent 
industry, and tb^simplicity of purpose'r.in which uo ciergyigan would be 
willing to confess himself deficient, and which, to .my thinking, distinguish 
and adorn the Dean of Hereford still more than the personal amenity and the 
academical accomplishments Wljich everybody cheerfully attributes to^him.' 

I rejoice to think that the attainabMiess of charqctcr^ and 
standard' in these schools which J have been so anxious to 
assert has been repeatedly tested, and continues to be exhibited 
with increasing success both in my own and in remoter districts. 
And it is because the beneficial influence of the late rector of 
King's. Sombome is^htis expanding f]»m parochial int<fnational 
dimensions, tliat I feel bound to suppress the regret which 
otherwise I should share with so many qthers who have Icarngd 
to know and revere him in the diocese of Winchester at his re¬ 
moval to another sphere of usefulness as the D2an of Hereford. ' 
I cannot close ’these preliminary observations with greater 
satisfaction tc myself than by mentioning a few schools which, 
for judicious management, cheerful discipline, attainment, and 
intelligence, or for that painstaking ighich affords^,the surest 
hope of excellence in these reqpects, appeal to me entitled to 
distinction. I might add others with scarcely an inferior . 
claim, but must content myself for the present with selecting 
from Hants— the schools of Alverstoke; Abbotts. Ann; Old 
Alresford ; Lyndhurst; Stockbridge. 

From Kent;—those of Ashford; Charing ; Lee; Maidstone, 
Trinity; Maidstone, All Sqints ; and Rochester. 

From Surrey;—CamdenCh^el district; Effingham; Ken- 
nington OvaV; Rothqrhithe; Kedhill;* and Southwark (St. 
Mary’s). '• c 

And from Sussex ;—Burwash; *Frant; Hadlow Down j and 
Hastily (St. Mary’s). • 

Be^re these sheets ^re printed I shall-have met with several 
other schools equally entitled to honorable mention; and the 
number of such isiirapidly, steadily, and idost assuredly in- 
cxeasing., 1 have the honor to be, &c.. 

• W. H. Brookfield. 
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3.3 

il 

Si 


3*15 


It 

Is 


g ^ 

H 


17-381 


* Sdhmaky B. 


Aggregate Animal Incoroe, as staled by Managers. 


From laocal 
Endowment. 


from Idooal 
S'lbscriptions. 


Fran Loeal 
CoUectloas. 


From From 

Schoa!*pence. other Sources. 


£. $, tt. 

1,060 9 04 


£. t, d, 
6,683 U lU 


£. Ss d. 

3,469 15 4^ 


£. i. d. 

3,327 15 2* 


if. s. d. 
2,414 3 2f 
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RESULTS OP INSPECTION. 

* ^omm*r#A. ** 

SrLf"*'**'**''"* * Novembw, 1849, *1111 sfOotober, 1850,— ore wl to be takei at aimpltU aecomis nf the 



Pw Centage of Childreu 

Per Centage of Children aged 

as far as 

Writing 

Reading 

7 

• 

• 

8 

• 

9 

« 

10 

• 

• 

11 

15 

13 


Division. 

Addition. 

o 

2 g 

s-§ 

si 

il 

z 

On Paper* 

On Slates. 

i- 

ft 

0 g 

3'2 

85 

aa 

Holy Scriptures. 

Easy Narratives. • 

• i 

.d 

SI* 

•Cb 

a 

‘"i 

o.ts 

II 

S S 

< 

i 

cu 

(3 

a 

o 

£ 

§ 
u ‘S 

1 

< 

a 

•2 >. 
5 0 

1 

2 ® 

b. 

i 

'S< 

0 

O 

a 

o 

.b. 

• 

14 

I4*« 

31*72 

61*08 

3*13 

45*7 

15' 

33*66 

«• 

1 

22-53^38-17 

33-^ 

34*66 

33-63 

6-^ 

17-02 

14*42 

H-15 

7 - 95 ' 4;6 

1*3 


SOMMARI B. 



Annual Expendilure, as stated by Managers. 

'roT.t L. 

Salaries of 
Teachers. 

On Bo-ks and 
Stationery. 

Miscellnq^ous 

Expenses. 

■ Tot* I.. 

1 1. rf. 

£. 1 . d. 

£. $. (f. 

£. s. d. 

£. s. d. 

15,955 18 8t 

10,577 9 94 

1,186 9 04 

♦ • 

4>d62 6 lot 

• 

16,726 t 84 


2c2 
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Hampshire, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. 


[ 1850 . 


AjjPRABGTicu. List of Schools inspected in 1860, in the Counties of Hants, 
Keot, Sorbet, and Sussex, showing the order in which they are remarked npon 
in the Tabulated Reports which follow. 


COUNTY OF HANTS. 



Alverstoke 
Abbott’s, Ann (M.) 
Alton .... 
Bentley 

Bishops Waltham 
Bishopstoke . 
Brixton, T. W»(M.) 
Calbourne. 

Crondall ... 
Easton (jVI.) . 
Parehara ... 
Gosport Preparatory 
—2- St. Matthew 
Hook Common . 
King's SomlMme. 
Kingsworthy . , . 

Lymingtou . . 

Lyndhurst • . 

Meon, West . 
Newport . . . 

Oakfield (M.) . 

Portsmouth . . 

Portsea Town 

- - All Saints . 

-Beneficial . 

Petersfield . . 


Romsey 


Ryde. 

Southampton, All ^ints 
— St, Mary’s . . ' 

-St. Michael'-.. . 

.South Stonebam . . 

Tytherley, West . . , 

Wallop. Nether . . , 

Whitchurch . . . , 

Winton, Central . . , 


Mr. Geo. H. With . 
Dear . . . 

Earwaker . 
ReddcclilR . 
L. Stephens . 

* James Shotter 
G. Sedge . 

J. T. Daintree 
Jno. Green . 
Thos. Wildingc 
J. A. Coucher 

G. Morris, 

H. Hands , . , 
R. Kingham . 

B. Halstead . 
£. K. Baker . 

T, Winter. 

G. Mates • . 

C. Phillips . 

Ant. Penfilly . 
W. Young . 
Hy. Hall . . 

J. T. Baker . 
W. Passingham 
T. Slade . 

C. Sales o . 


T. Cole . 

W. Stubbs. 
H. Hanford 
J. HarJe . - 
C. Fabian . 
Y. Winsor, 

G. Lloyd . 

W. Ough ! 
W. Ingram 
R. A. Eyres 


-St. Bartholomew (M.) F, Wood 


■ St. Maurice . ... 


T. P. Burr 


71 2 

75 2 


' • ] 79 

• • 40 

• • 101 

• • 93 

O 104 
C 1180 
C l28l 


• • 86 

C 116 


86 3 


• • 79 




1 

69 • • 
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Alphabetical List of Schools inspected in 1850, &c.— eontinutd. 


COUNIHr OF HANTS— continued. . 


ScHOOie UNDER MASTERS— Continued. 



177 

Alverstoke . 


• 

• 

Mrs. Marion Neville ,. 


50 

2 

.. 

242 

Andover . ^ . 


• 

A. Steel . 


«2 

1 

•« • 

247 

Alton . . • • 

• 

• 

Vick .... 


67 

1 

• • 

248 

-(Inf.) . . 

Alresford . 

• 


E. Croad . . 

• • 

90 

1 

. • 

263 

• 


. C. and M. Davy . 

* » 

lIJS 

2 

1 

56 

Bentley .* . 



EeddecliflFt . . , 

• . 

63 

• • 

1 

262 

Bighton (M.) . 

• 


hRiry Samphier ^ 

C 

46 

1 

• • 

243 

Buriton . ... 



Ann Poole . 

• • 

32 

• « 

1 

160 

Carisbrook (Inf.) 


* 

H. Buller . . 

• • 

91 

1 

• • 

256 

Cbawton (M.) 


• 

A. Whitelock . 

• • 

62 

2 

• * 

240 

Comp'.on (M.) . 


• 

E. Young 

• • 

50 

1 

• • 

and] 

East Boldre . 


• 

J. Key worth. 

• • 

73 

2 

• • 

253] 

254 

Farringdon (M.) . 



J. Cochrane • 


41 

* , 

1 

174 

Gospout, St. Matthew 


M. IVilkins . . 

« « 

45 

1 

• • 

142 

King’s Somborne . 



F. Sailly . . . 

c 

60 

4 

• « 

47 

Lyinington . . 



Sarah Newman . 

• • 

140 

• . 

• • 

266 

Kyndburst 



A. Alexander. 

c 

57 

1 

1 

259 

Meon, West . . , 



Ann Gregory 


62 

2 

• • 

162 

Nejvport . 



S. Broomfield 

• . 

67 

1 

• . 

163 

-(Inf.) . . 



S. Taylor. 


65 

• * 

b 

199 

Portsmouth 



C. White. . . 

• . 

94 

2 

• . 

276 

Portsea Town. 



C. White . . . 

• ■ 

80 

1 

1 

203 

-Beneficial . 



.1. Armstro^ig 


91 

3 

• • 

201 

-All Saints a 



C. Cmrke. . . 

c 

110 

2 

• • 

215 

Petersfield. . . 



• • . -J' 

c 

57 


1 

159 

Ryde .... 



• t. M. Morze . . 


80 


1 

197 

Southampton, All Saints. 

• 

« • 

• • 


• • 

48 

-(Inf.) . % 


• 

M. A. Tebbs . . 

• • 

86 


* • 

205 

-St. Mary’s « 


• 

Einana Jarvis 


73 


2 

207 

--St. Michael • 

• 


• • • 


40 


* • 

187 

-Bedford Plad6 

• 

• 

Jane Palmer ., . 


48 


• • 

255 

Selborne (M.). 



W. Cochrane. 


90 

1 

1 

279 

Rockbridge (M.) . 



Elizabeth Cox. . 

c 

84 

2 

• • 

and [ 

Tytherlcy, West . 



E. A. Newman . 

• • 

50 

1 

• « 

;t68) 

49 

Titchborne (M.) . 

• 

• 

M. Pither. . . 

• • 

35 

1 

• 

{ 
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39b Hampshire, JS^er^, Surrey, dUd Sussex. 

Alphabetical Liet.of SchobU inspected in IdSO^ &c.— coniinned. 
. COUNTY OP HANTS—^fnaerf. 


ScHOOis cia>EB Mistbesbeb— continued. 


.a 1 

Name of School. . 

• 

r 1 

' # 

r 

l^ame of Teacher. 

^ f 

l| 

i. 

Si 

® S 1 
o Jr 

h 

< a 

o” 

1. 

II 

I- 

a a 
^ "" 

241 

Twyfttd (M.> . . . 

Mrs. 

c ' !• i 

f 1 

A. M. Wedge 


79 

2 


^40 








261 

Winton, Central . . 


C. Greaves . 


m 

2 


511 








and > 

-St. Maurice ... 


L. Jarman 

• • 

• • 

3 

• « 

21lf 








272 

-St. Michael . . . 

C 

— Mason. . 

C 

1 

• • 

• • 


COUNTY OF KENT. 


ScHOOni UNDER MASTERS. 


94 

Ashford . . 



Mr. T. H. Vie . ' . .• 

C 

130 

2 

1 

108 

Barham t . • 



. J. Carter . 

• • 

61 

• • 

1 

223 

Blackheatb ' . 



G. Clarke . . 

• « 

136 

3 


131 

Boxley . 



G. Orford . .* . 

C 

95 

3 

• • 

30 

Bromley . 



C. Tijon . . .’ 

* • 

50 

• • 

* • 

156 

Chatham, St. John’s 



T. S. Warne . . 

• • 

83 

3 

• • 

105 

Canterbury 


• 

G. Nash . 

• • 

203 

4 

1 

96 

Charing . 



S. Biggs . . . 

c 

95 

2 

• • 

92 

Cranlffook 

. 


J. Henwood . 

• • 

67 

• • 

1 


Deptford . 



J. Bavin . . . 

• • 

121 

• • 

• • 

111 

Elham.... 



P. H. Harding . 

C 

49 

1 

• • 

221 

Eltham 



C. M. Sharpe . . 


68 

1 

• • 

188 

Goodnestone . 



J. Crouch . 

c 

30 

• • 

1 

132 

Harrietsham . . 



W. Folkett 

c 

32. 

• • 

• • 

71 

Hawkhurst . 



T. Humphreys . 

* • 

97 

1 

• • 

229 

Hougham . 



W. J. Kussbll. 

* a 

78 

• • 

1 

112 

Hythe .... 



E. Palmer. . . 

C 

103 

1 

1 

128 

Igtham 



J. Dangate 

c 

136 

1 

1 

143 

Lee .... 



H. Wedlock . 

• « 

88 

3 

• a 

120 

Lydd ... 



G. N. James . 

• * 

45 

« • 

• • 

133 

Maidstone, Trinit;^ 


C. 

R. Floyd . . 

c, 

130 

2 

1 

136 

- All ^ints , 


• 

C. Jennings . 

c 

183 

4 

• * 


Mailing, West . 


• 

C L. Mills . . 

• • 

65 

• • 

• • 

127 

Plaxtol 


♦ 

J. Williams . 

♦ • 

75 

1 

• • 

57 

Rochester. . . 


• 

Joseph Drapey 

c 

81 

2 


116 

Ramsgate, St. George 


G. Smith . 

• • 

114 

3 


118 

—5— Christ Church 


• 

J. Veal .. . 

c 

93 

1 

1 

110 

String&id. . . 



J. Deathe .■ . •’ 

• • 

92 

1 


129 

Sutton-at-Hone' . 



E. B. Johnson 

• • 

52 

2 


231 

^dcnham. . . 



£. Bates . . . 

• • 

88 

1 

1 

126 

■reston . . . • . , 



8. Sonthwaite . 

• • 

32' 

1 

• a * 

124 

Wateringbnry 



• • • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

103 

Whitstable . . 



J. Auld . . . 

• » 

193 

3 

• « 

98 

Woodchnrch . 


• 

G. Mannering. . 

• » 

52 

2 


155 

Woolwich . . 



J. W. Leaver . . 

c 

260 

« • 

• 

• 
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Alphabetical Li«t of Schools laspected in ISSO, Stc.—continuid. 
COUNTY Ot ICENT—coitii»««d. 


Schools cnheh Mistobssis. 


H 

•B & 
is* 

• 

• 

Kame of School. 

• 

• 

. N%me of Teacher. 

y • 

0 

% 

t| 

•Sf 

N6. Children 
ftesent. 


h 

M 

•<'- 



• 






95 

Ashford . 

« « 

Mrs. M. A. Roalfe . 

c. 

64 

1 

1 

109 

Barham 

, , 

J. Carter . . *• 

b • 

57 

4 4 

1 

224 

Blackheath 

• • 

T. H. Findley . 

• • 

99 

2 

4 4 

31 

Bromley (Inf.) . 

• i 

C. A. Tijon . 

* • 

46 

4 4 

1 

157 

Chatham, St. John's 


•M. Dercett . 

• a 

49 

4 4 

1 

106 

Canterbury . 


F. M. Bullard . 

• • 

165 

.9 

* • 

lOT 

- 


• 

• 4 * 

206 



97 

Charing . . . 


• • • 

• • 

61 



93 

Craubrook 


Jane Henwood . 

• 4 

58 




Deptford . . . 


Bat^n .... 

• • 

4 4 



222 

Eltham 


It Chester . .. 

4 • 

46 ■ 

1 


189 

Goodnestone * . 


• • • 

.• • 

«7 


4 4 4 

42 

Greenwich, East . 


C. Clark . . . 


100 

4 4 


43 

- West . . 

• k 

J. Stevens 

* 4 

113 

4 4 



Harrietsham . . 


Catherine Johnson 

. * 

•54 

• 4 


230 

Hougham . 


M. Milward . 

* 4 

51 



113 

Hythe ...» 

• 4 

]?. Chissell, .. , 

• • 

67 


4 4 


- (Inf.) . . 


E. Carter . 


86 


4 4 

144 

Lee , 


A. Watters . 

• . 

71 

2 

4 4 

121 

Lydd .... 


L. James . 

C 

80 


1 

134 

Maidstone, Trinity 


L. H. Daymond . 

c 

104 

5 


135 

-(Inf.) . . 


A. Smithson . 

• 4 

137 

2 


137 

—— All Saints. . 


M. Shute . . . 

c 

152 

2 


117 

Ramsgate, St. George 

M. G&ible . . 

4 ^ 

106 

1 


.119 

-Ch. Ch. . . 

. . 

E. Veal . . . 

c 

92 

1 

i 

58 

Rochtllter, St. Nicholas . 

J. A. Brown . 

c 

79 

2 

1 

59 

-(Inf.) . . 


M. Smith . . . 


4 % 


1 

130 

Sutton-at-Hone . 


M. Acton . . . 

• 4 


■ 4 


125 

M'ateringbury 

• • 

. . . * 

4 4 

, , 

4 4 


103 

Whitstable 

• • 

J, Blakeney . 

« 

121 

2 

1 

99 

Woodchurch . • 

i 

• • 

E? Ransom • 

c 

63 

1 

4 

• 


COUNTY OF SURREY. 

• ^ 

ScdoOLS UNDER MASTER®. 


23 

Beddington .... 

Mr. H. Price . . . 


68 

2 

4 4 

122 

Battersea .• 

G. H. Taylor . . • 

• 4 

152 

4 « 

4 4 

190 

Bermondsey, Sta»-eorner 

W*. Monday . . 

C 

282 

3 

• 4 

214 

- St. James 

B. Barrett. 

• 4 

196 

2 

1 

149 

Blindley Heath > . . 

J. W. High i . 

c 

32 


4 4 

100 

Camberwell, Christ Church 

W. Taylor . 

c 

83 

I 

1 

IS 

>- Green .... 

S. Huntley . . 

4 4 

143 

2 

1 

225* 

Camden District . 

H. tCemp . 

C 

129 

3 


102 

Clapham . . . . . 

J. Boulder . • . 

c 

173 

4 

4 4 

114 

—^ Bowyev St. John . 

W. Hicks . . . 

c 

140 

i 

1 

84 

Cobhato . . . . ’ . 

J. Terry . • . ■ . 

4 4 

67 

4 \ 

• • 
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HampsJtire, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. [ [ISSU. 
Alphabetical List of Schools inspected in 1850, &c.— continued. 
COUNTY OP SURREY—coBtinaed. 


Schools under Masters— ?i:oB<in«erf. 


1^0. Tabulated 
Reports. 

Name of School. 

Name of j^eachef. 

' f 

i 

ji 

II 

No. ofChadren 
Present. 

Old Appteatioes | 
Remaining. I 

Apprenticed 
in 18o0. 

' 13 

Croydon ..... 

Mrc W. In^am . 

c. 

112 

2 


L 60 

Cranley (M.) .... 

!• • • 

• • 

• • 

« • 

1 

28 

Deptf%’.'d St. Nicholas . 

J. Bavin . . . 

• • 

121 

• • 


76 

Ditton, Thames . . . 

• • • 


50 



19 

Effingham..... 

G. Palmer 


66 

2 


: 153 

Englefield Green. . , 

VV. P. Nettleton . 


46 

1 


1 

Epsom. 

• H. Carvill 

c 

80 

1 

1 

80 1 

Ewell. 

Jas. Lewis . . 

J ^ 

49 

1 

• • 

53 

Famh'am ..... 

, G. Martyn. . . 

c 

108 

2 

• • 

62 

2181 

Godalming .... 

«> 

J. C. Osborne . 

• • 

79 

. 2 

• • 

" andl 
219j 

Ham.' 

W. C. Johnson . 

.. 

.30 

1 

• • 

•44 

Hersham<M.) . . . 

T. Smith . . 

» • 

31 

• « 


208 

Kennington Oval. . . * 

J. II. Hay . . . 

• • 

175 

4 

1 

25 

-Bolton Street , . 

W. Stone . . . 

. 

104 



271 

8) 

and} 

216) 

- — St. Barnabas 

H. J. Mills • . 

c 

133 

•. 

• • 

Kingston . , . . . . 

Jno. Drewett . 

•• 

129 

2 

• • 

34 

Lambeth, St. Mary’s . 

Jas- Mackenzie' .' 

• « 

90 



17 

Leatherhead .... 

Thos. Haynes . . 

• • 

59 

1 


151 

Mitcham. 

Jas. Nash . . . 

c ■’ 

113 

3 


220 

Morden ..... 

H. Hughes . . 

c 

36 

1 

* , 

91 

Newington, St. Mary , . 
-Trinity .... 

Wm. Bailey . . 

, , 

197 

2 

2, 

139 

♦ . • 

c 

145 

4 


10 

Peckham. 

W. Lynch. . . 

c 

86 

2 


150 

Redhill. 

J. Denner. . . 

C' 

42 

1 


86 

Rotherhithe.Deptfbrd Road 

R. Moore . . . 


180 

w - - 

4 

195 

-Trinity .... 

C. R. Woodward . 

. J 

54 

1 


146 

-Amicable 

W. H. Smith . . 


140 


‘> 

21 

Southwark, St. Mary’s . 
-St. George’s 

R. Lydgate ’ . 

. . 

140 

4 

.. 


T. Hales . . . 

c 

135 

. . 

3 

38 

-Christ Church . . 

T. Worsnop . 


160 



269 

Stockwell National . . 

J. Stntlder. . 


118 


•> 

88 

-St. Michael’s . . 

J. B. White . . 


167 

3 

1 

32 

.Snrbiton . . . . ^ 

J. Racine ... 

c 

72 


1 

26 

Streatham. 

W. E. .flartwright 


52 



147 

Tandridge. . .' . . 

, P, Davis . . 

» • 

85 

• • 

1 

82 

Tooting. 

, H. Williams . . 


48 



36 

Wandsworth . . • . 

W. Willson . . 


108 



227 

Walworth, St. Peter’s 

W. Cripps . . 


121 

« « 

• 

11 

Weybridge .... 

R. Hickman^. 


44 

1 



ScHOOM UNDER MISTRESSES. 


40 

Addington .... 

Mrs. Esther W. . . 1 

■ 

54 

• • 

— ■* 

• « 

24 

Beddington .... 

E.’A. Cannon . 


52 

1 

* • 

123 

Battersea ..... 

E. L. Giles . . 

B 

135 

2 

1 
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Alphabetical List of Schools inspected in 1850, &c.— continued. 


COUNTY OF SURREY—continued. 

-1--- 

ScHOOUS UNDER M18TBES8B8— Continued. 


li 

• 

• 

Name of School. ^ 

• 

Nsme of Teacher. 

f • 

e # 

Whether 

Certificated. 

No. of Children 
Present. 

Old Apprentices 
fiemaining. 

Apprenticed 
in I850f 



• • 


• 



215 

Bermondsey, St. James’s 

• Mrs. Frances Jones 

• * 

112 

• • 

1 

101 

Camberwell,Christ Church 

Emma Chandlera. 

c* 

97 

2 

• 4 

16 

— Green .... 

Huntley . . . 

• • 

78 

•0 

• • 

226 

-Camden District . 

M. Butterfield . 

C 

86 

2 

4 4 

115 

Clapham Bowyer. . . 

J. Hicks . . . 

• • 

80 

•» 

2 

85 

Cobham . 

S. ShruW> . . 

• • 

70 

«* 

4 • 

14 

Croydon. 

M. Gwillim . . 

• • 

129 

• • 

3 

29 

Deptford, St Nicholas . 

Bavin. ... 

* • 

101 

«• 

4 4 

77 

Ditton, Thames . 

L. N. Jones . . 

* • 

30 

a • 

4 • 

78 

-(Inf.) .... 

S. Drage . . . 

• • 

77 

• • 

• 

154 

Englefield Green. . • 

M, A. Nettleton . 

• • 

85 

1 

1 

2 

Epsom. • • • • 

Millicent Shirle/ 

• • 


• • 

, 1 

81 

Ewell. 

Lev«s . . . 

• • 

55 

a • 

1 

61 

Ewhnrst (M.). . . '. 

Jane Head . . 

• • 

48 

• • 

1 

54 

Famham. 

Eliza Baker . . 

* • 

*0 

• • 

4 4 

63 

Godaiming .... 

Ann Kverall . . 

• • 

83 

2 

4 4 

64 

-(Inf.) .... 

Aan Hughes . 

c 

100 

1 

4 4 

45 

Hersham (Inf.) . . 

A. Doughty . f 

• • 

31 

« 4 

4 4 

209 

Kennington Pval. . . 

M. Marchant. 

c 

109 

2 

1 

9 

Kingston . . * . . 

Eliz. Dellew . • 

* • 

91 

2 

4 4 

35 

Lamb^h, St Mary’s. 

Ellen Cook . 

• • 

78 

• • 

4 4 

18 

Leatherhead .... 

Rebecca Dennis . 


53 

1 

4 4 

152 

Mitcham. 

• • • • 

• » 

92 

2 

4 4 


Redhill. 

Ann Cole. . . 


44 

• • 

1 

87 

Rotherhithe,Deptford Road 

M. Harrop . . 

« t 

122 

2 

1 

22 

-Green (Inf.) . . 

Ann Stibbs . 

c 

68 

2 


79 

-Cnrist Church . 

Miss Willans . . . 

• • 

75 



22 

Southwark, St. Mary. . 

Mrs. Ann Cormick 

* • 

129 

2 

1 


-(Inf.) 

M. Mason . . 

c 

70 

• « 

1 


-St. George . . . 

A. Tillett. . 

c 

79 

• . 


90 

--(Ihf.) . 

Tillett • . . 

• • 

77 



39 

-Christ Church . 

H. Dawson . 

• * 

86 



41 

Shirley ...... 

E. Pestell 


56 

• » 

• . 

270 

Stockwell National . • 

P. Burr . . . 


99 


2 

89 

-St. Michael . 

White. . . 

0 

106 

3 


257 

Spring Grove, Soiuh Lapi- 

R. Stsckwell. . 

• « 

37 

1 

4 


be(h. 






26 

Streatham. 

• Hartwright . . 

• « 

52 

• • 

4 

27 

-(Inf.) .... 

<S. H. Cook .' . 

• • 

43 

• • 

4 4 

33 

Surbiton. 

Maria C. Hayes . 

• • • 

74 

a • 

4 4 

148 

Tandridge. . . 

E. Davis H . . 

c 

48 

• • 

• 

83 

Tooting ... . . 

M. Town . . 

• • 

47 

• • 

1 

37 

Wandsworth . . 

L. Jacket. 

• • 

82 

• • 

4 

228 

Walworth. 

A. Cripps. . * . 

• • 

90. 

• • 


12 

• 

Weybridge .... 

• 

M. Hickman . . 

• • 

30 

• • 

4* 





























HatnpshiH^ Surreyt and Sussex. , [1850. 

Alphab^tiral List of Schools inspected in 1850, &c. — continued^. 


county op SUSSEX. ' 

Schools ondkb Masters. 


Nune of School. 


277 ! Burwaoh . ,. . • 

193 ! ^Brighton Central. 

191 I -Warwicli Street 

168 j Chichester . . . 

186 i Firle,-West (M.) . 

74 ^ Fraut . . . . 

273 Hadlow Down . 

183 Hasting’s, All Saints. 
180 — St. Mary’» . . 

185 Herstmonceux . . 

178 Leonard’s, St». . . 

'68 I Mttjfleld <M.). . . 

67-1 Rotnerfield . . . 

172 I Stoughton and Kacton 
69 i TicShurst .... 
72 j Wadhurst .... 
170 I , Westbourne « . . • 

65 ! Withyham . . 


fame of Teacher. 


Mr. A. Cox. J . 
J. Trigg . . 

G. Jones . . 

J. P. Cawthorn 
B. Wood . . 

H. Baker . 

, J. Cadge . 

J. Breakstyers 
T. Barnes . . 

E. Reynolds . 
J. Gibson . . 

J. Westbrook .* 
W. Yokes . . 

E. Martin . 

T. Goldfinclf . 
T. Preece . 

H. Terry . . 

T. Richard 


Whether 

Certificated. 

of Childrea 
Present. « 

Old Apprentices 
Remaining. 

c 

100 

2 

c 

211 

5' 

,, 

90 

2 

c 

190 

4 

c 

50 

1 

• • 

70 

1 

• • 

120 

1 

• • 

161 

3 

• a 

97 

' 2 

• • 

38 

1 

C 

87 

• • 


58 

. . 


59 

2 


38 

1 


59 

2 


62 



57 

2 

c 

39 

_ 


Schools uhder Mistresses. 


278 

Bnrwash . . . . * 


Mrs. E. Wood . . 

. .. 106 

2 


194 

Brighton Cedtral. . 


A. Arthur 

. .. 160 

4 


192 

-Warwick Street. 


S. Martin. . 

. • » 92 

2 


169 

Chichester . . 


C. Apps . 

. .. '104 

4 


75 

Frant. 


E. Calloway . 

. • • 56 

1 


66 

Hartiield .... 


Booking . 

. • • 72* 

1 


184 

Hastings, All Saints . 


E. F. Price . 

. C 132 

1 

2 

181 

-St. Mary’s , . 


H. S. Gore . 

. i C <i« 

4) 

• • 

. 182 

Halton .... 


A. English . 

. 1 C 127 

2 

• • 

145 

Hurstpierrepoint . . 



1 C 60 

• . 

• • 

179 

Leonards, St. . 


• • • 

1 • • 


• • 

173 

Stoughton .... 

i 

E. Sawyer 

. C. 4(J 

1 

• • 

* 70 

Ticehnrst .... 


A. Palk . • . 

. • • 72 

2 


73 

Wadhurst . .* . 


. Preece • 

. • • 50 

e • 


171 

Westbourne .* . . 


« H. Covington 

. . . 81 

2 



Withyham . . 


S. Rickard . 

. • • 29 

• ♦ 
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advancing favourablv. General information and intelligence very fair. The present mistress has had the direction of the 
school fw six months, and takes great interest in her work. The apprentice is disclm^ing her duty very commendably. 
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Generdl Report, fyf ^he yigr 1850, by Her Majesty's fnspector of 
Schools, the Bev, W. J.. Kennedy, M,A., bn the Schools, in- 
spected hj hin\ i» the Cpurdies'of Lancaster, Westtnor'elcuid, and 
Cumberl(jf,nii;,a')\d hi VbB Isle^qf Jf^ap- •*. . ’ * 


• • * • Preston, 91 Dec^nber ■ 

siK, , ’ m. /' <■ 

I HAVE the hdnor to j)resent my annual General 
for the year ending December 1850. * 

My district during the past year has embraced Lancashire, 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and the Isle of Man.' » 

Tables containing the main statistical facts respecting each 
school inspected, will be found subjoined to nay present General 
Report. In my last Reports, I took the opportunity of explaining 
the exact sense in which I understood the various terms “ organiaa«> ■ 
tion,” “methods,” “discipline,” &c., used in those tables. I also 
explained the various limitations which I wished to be^attached to 
any terms either of praise or censure !• might employ. It will 
not be necessary for me, therefore, t8 repeat thone explanations in 
my present, or any future Report. « 

It might perhaps* appear most consonant with an Inspector’s 
duty to 81016 “barely the statistics which he is directed to record,. 
and in any additional remarks he may have to offer to refer 
merely' to any important facts oe prii»ciples which,seem to be 
deducible from the records contained in the statistical tables. But 
as those*table9^ which I have tilled up under my Herds’ directions, 
are perhaps not exactly adapted of themselves alone to bring out i 
a'ny important evidence of the'general state of popular edncat^ix, 
inasmjich as the subjeats of thwtables are chieffy scholastic and 
very limiTed in their nature, and are confined to one portion of 
schools in one district ohly, I trust my Lords will grant me indul¬ 
gence if I appear at all discursive in my remarks. Moreover, in 
the' present unsettled state, of the education question (for I pre¬ 
sume I- may call it unsettled), ai^l while so mu 9 h is going on 
which is. only tentative and experimental, it may peThaps not be 
out of place or undesirable for H. M. Inspectors of^chools to state 
candidly and freely to*the Committ^ of Council on Education 
the impressions which ^re left on their minds from the immense 
variety of details which come under thep* cognisance. 

- • I canned but think, too, that though the Inspectors’ Reports are ‘ 
strictly Ipeaking documents containing records of facts obtained 
for the Committee of Council on Education, an^for Parliament, 
yet that, for the present at least, they .are in truth chiefly valuable 
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as a means of infusing interest into and infbVnnng the public mind 
the sulyect of popular education. ' In particular, I know them 
to be especially useful as channels of c6mmijittication with School 
Teachers. My last Heport. has brought nte .at least fifty letters 
from School leachers, some of which contained valuable sugges¬ 
tions from sensible and experienced "persons. Moreover, whn all 
my other work, I could not kerep up the correspondence in which 
I'nnd myself involved on ecbiqatiftnal lopiu of vaiious kinds, in 
my district, unless I we're able to dispoK.e of many of the questions 
{>roposed to me by briefly saying that J would notice the point in 
rny next General Report. And here J[ xlesire respectfully to suggest 
that my L6rds would be conferring a boon on many persons, 
especially on School Teachers and the apprentices, if they would 
• haVe copies of the Reports of each Inspector done up singly as 
well as in thick volumes, in order that they might be distributed 
freely, each, in its own district, at a comparatively small expense. 
Many persons, also, would |kirchase a single Repbrt containing 
information of local interest who would never purchase two thick 
volumes in order to obtain that same information. Moreover, 
I think that this separate form of publicatiotr is the only way of 
getting the Inspectors’ Reports read at all by the mass of persons ; 
as I believe it is the natuie of a very large majority of people to 
be willing and able to read a work, in the shape of a small 
portable pamphlet, which they would not think of perusing if 
presented to them in the form of a clumsy and formidable 
volume. 


The point which naturally suggests itself as first deserving 
of notice in my report is the amount of progress observable during 
my last tour of inspection. I regret that I cannot on the whole 
speak in decided terms of much apparent progress.‘^in any depart¬ 
ment of the acttial work of education.. In many schools, indeed, 
U’ave marked with pleasure an improvement in the numbers and 
the attainments of the scholars: but agaiir in other schools ! have 
to record, a falling off in both those respects, Jn Lancashire, the 
most w^lthy part of my district, liitle or no apparent advance 
has been made during the past year. There is an immense and 
increasing demand for good masters and‘mistresfcs, but no new 
training-schoo^ has arisen or e>fen been set on foot. Population is 
on the increase, but few schools have been built. * Adequate 
residences for the teachets are rare. And I think I may add that 
subseriptions for the annual support of sflhqols are by no means 
keeping pace with the requirements of'ihe schools. But if, from 
all that has come under my observation during the past year, I 
‘ cannot speak with entire satisfaction of the actual progress ®f 
schools, I am happy to add that in all parts of my district 
I have found the higher classes at least beginning to undc.rstand 
better the education question, and to take a warmer interest 
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in it. Meti’s tnindd seem more prepared than I ev^r remember 
before, nay, even • anxious, for some ■ great development of the 
present meagre and'tantaltsing state of popular education. It^s 
felt that very much efSirt is made for a smalt result. The clergy 
ihake great sacrifices of money and time, and what is more, enact 
the harassing and humiliating part of “ mendicant friars,” (to use 
♦ho expression of *the vic|ir of a large parish in Lancashire,) 
in order to keep schools ahre; end 4he higher and middle classes 
are annoyed by constant flemands upon their purse in aid of 
schools about whose efficiency %nd permanency they. entertain* 
doubts. In short, Shhool maifagers aitd other promoters of education 
begin to feel that theirs is a strenua inertia : .mud? work and 
little result. They regard the present system as a stop-gap. All 
this has, I think, led in some places to a temporary lull in 
the active promotion of the present machinery of education ; 
while men’s eyes are cast about to discover a system of maintaining 
schools which shall be at once 'Efficient and sound, vigorous 
and permanent. Everything seems to poiiU to a Rate for 
education. 

This want of adtauate and constant funds for the annuhl 
maintenance of schools, which 1 have just referred to, is at the 
bottom of nearly all the defects observable in schools. Want 
of proper funds leads to the appointyient’of inefficient teachers— 
to scanty supplies of books and apparatus.—to dir^, repulsive, and 
unhealthy rooms—apd to a scale of fees higher than it ought 
to be. In several schools in important situations a want of funds 
has caused the experiment to be tried of combining a kind of 
middle school with the ‘national school; and in every case 
under my observation, the experiment *has failed, «r in other 
words,the " middle” boys have been cared for,and the “national” 
boys comparatively neglected^. 


Having tlflis touched upon the general defects- of schools, 
arising from want of funds, i may in this place introduce a brief 
notice of some of the special defects in the instruction, organisa¬ 
tion and disci{tline of schools, which I think ^ have remarked, and 
which I believe I did not mentian ia my last Repoi;t.^ 

The junior classes in a majority of schools do not receive 
due attention. They are kept much too long in leariifng to read. 
In the last Report of ^he Rev. J. Clay, the .excellent Chaplain 
of the Preston House of 'Correction, one of the confessions of 
a very intelligent female prisoner contains these words, Although 
^ I* WETS at “school three years,* I never learnt to read.” And 
such cases are only too common. I do not think the fault lies in 
the system on which'reading is taught, but rather in the want of 
proper care and zeal in teaching the youngest children; and 
VOL. ir. 2 F 
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I certainly cannbt recoi:p|nend'the phonetic” system* of teaching 
to read w^ch'is ho^^'heing tried rather too Extensively in 
-^ancashirtj and which appears to me to .owe any success it 
may hare met with to the great personal zeal and ability of 
its' inreiitors rather than to its intrinsic ♦merita. Almost any 
system, if taught zealously, laboriously, and cleverly, will ^cceed- 

In^Order to teach very young children to read, I would call the 
attention of masteirs and mistresses and tpupil teachers to the 
importance of making themSelve# intimately acquainted with all 
the elementary sounds in our language. Without such knoiwledge 
''they will be unable ,to pefceive, "understand, and remove the great 
and inevitable difficulties which beset youn|g children in this 
important study.' The second part of Latham’s Grammar, from 
page 11 to page 43, contains perhaps the best information about 
the elementary sounds. 

T|ie very common fault of a sing-song style of reading may 
often be remedied in gresjj .measure by causing the children 
to read familiar dialogues, in which they will insensibly be led to 
speak in their natural tone. 

I have found it the uniform practice at the reading lesson for the 
scholars to commence reading directly aftei^the books were given 
out to them. I incline to think it would often be better to 
let them gO over their reading lesson once silently to themselves 
before commencing to read aloud; besides fostering the useful 
habit of private reading, it would enable them better to master 
and retain the matter of their reading lesson and to answer 
any questions on it which their teacher might put to them. 

1 would take this opportunity of observing that, in the first 
class, 1. think it will be found advisable to put some continuous 
work into the hands of the scholars for their reading lesson, such 
as a History of England, rather than the higher books of a series 
of Reading Lessons, which contaip chapters on miscellaneous 
subjects merely. However well selected these chapters may 
Ce, they are too desultory : and the mind of a child of thirteen or 
fourteen* years should be accustomed to the laboiy of nmshing a 
~ continuous subject extending through one or more volumes. 

I cannot quit the subject of reading without recording the fact, 
that the grants of books which my Lords have made during 
the last few years have been of Very great service. Indeed 
I should Ssr..y -that the supply*.of books, especially of good reading 
books, thus introduced into schools, is not second in importance to 
any recent improvement, , ^ 

Upon the whole, xariting gets itself learnt very fairly throughout 
my district. There are defects howevdr in connexion with the 
mode in which it is taught in school. In many schools an extri 
fee is required from the parents of those who learn* to write. 


• This most not be confounded with whnt is called the “ phonic” system. 
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in addition to the charge to which tbi parent iiput by the expense 
of the copy-book. This is the onifbrm practice ^h^tighPut 
one large town in Lancashire, and is very uhadvisabld In schools 
for the poor. The consequence is that some poor children neve^ 
learn to write on paper at all. In connexion 'rtdtlf this I desire to 
notice another inexpedient practice, viz., of allowing the master 
to mak^a profit by the sale of copy-books. The best plan is for 
the 8chool-manager% to prbviAe copy-books gratuitously, *'and 


the schoo 
to allow 
discretion 


the master to supply 
Jlere, ag§.in, w^t dr 


them to the scholars at his» 
funds is pleaded, as the reason 


why this is not done. ^ 

I am not afraid hpwever of the nSglect of writing in Lancashire, * 
for the demand for bookkeepirs in that county is spVreat as 
to make both parents ahd children alive to the value of writing 
well. Schoolmasters, too, would do well to remerriber that the 


parents appreciate a school chiefly by t|ie way in which their 
children write. Writing is hlmost the only thing the parents .can 
judge of; and I have never seen <cga empty school where this 
branch of learning was duly attended to. I miqjt children should 
be put to write in copy-books earlier than they are : they should be 
supplied with copy-bfjpks having outline letters; and having filled 
up one or at the most two such boCks, they should have plain 
ruled books, as too much assistance deadens exertion and the 


power of imitation. It might perhaps .be advantageous to 4 
school if copy-books had on their cowrs the namg of the school, 
with information about the managers, th§ master, the fees, and 
other school regulations. 


Drawing may be said to be neglected. I am anxious, however,- 
to call attention to the importance of drawing in this manufacturing 
district. I am convinced that this art, so important in its bearing 
upon manufactures, might be much more taught in schihols than it 
is; and what is«taught in the national school should be preparatory 
to the course of instruction mi the schools of design. It is true 
that there is at present only one school of design in Lancashire — 
that i n Mam chester; but surely the manufacturers who art ^reselTt 
have to pay so much money to foreigners, directly or indirectly, 
for designs, must see the importance of establishing and encou-* 
raging schools of design elsewhere, especially in such towns as 
Bolton, Preston, Bury, &c. ^ Some of thb manufacturers say that 
this matter only concerns those ^ho have pritit-works ; but surely 
this is a short-sighted and false view of the case. jVuseful set 
of copies or lessons on the delineation of form, wit^j a manual for 
the use of the teacher, has been edited by the Rev. C. Richson, 
and is sold at the National Society’s Depository in London. 

On the whole, arithmetic is very fairly taught in my district, 
end the children seem naturaMy apt in learning it. But I baVe 
found thSlt in several schools the oral teaching of arithmetic, 
the help of the black board, is neglected : the boys are set db^yn 
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at their desks, each one witlA his own Manual of Arithmetic, and 
are left to work such rules and examples as they can. Then the 
master comes after a time, and looks,,over what the boys have on 
their slates, and takes for §ranted that each boy has done what he 
finds there. . This is a careless and slovenly way of proceeding, 
and accounts in some measure for the ignorance wniah many 
masters seem to labour under df the real proficiency ^f their 
.scholars. Before examining a class»in nrithmetic, I commonly 
ask the master what,jrules they tan work : the answer sometimes 
is “ Oh, anything ; decimals, interest, mensuration, «c.and in 
most such cases I have foui^ <he boys unabje to work with accu¬ 
racy sums in simple subtraction aenA division. Indeed, the chief 
noticeable^ defecft, perhaps, is that the groundwork of arithmetic is 
neglected from a desire to push the children on prematurely into 
the higher rules. Many teachers will recognise, I think, the truth 
of what I now say. I incline to think that fractions should be taught 
sooner than they generally ^e. They ought, perhaps, to precede 
practice and proportion, instead of following those rules. 

I have again to complain that grammar is in mosfschools sadly 
neglected; and yet no study is in my opinion of greater importance 
io boys. The study of grammar and etyrxfblogy gives the boys a 
mastery over language, and a facility and an interest in reading, 
which no'Other study does; while at the same time its study, when 
properly conducted, afibrd^ the finest exercise for the intellect. 
This is not the*^place to enter into a disquisition on the value of 
grammar as a study; But I may observe that when a boy has once 
been brought to take an interest in grammar and language he 
becomes a reader, and then the work of the national school is 
acompiished. For it is not so much facts or technical knowledge 
of any-kind which you want to teach the national schoolboy, who 
leaves school at eleven or twelve years of age, as ^o give him the 
ability to read with ease, an inter^t in reading, and a power to 
acquire knowledge. And, in fact, the very best test of a school, 
vhere there is a lending library, is whether the boys make,use of 
the liBrary and read at home. How mistaken a ncfiioii is it to 
regard the national school chiefly ,as a place where a boy has to 
learn the facts necessary to his future trade or occupation, or 
" useful knowledge*' (as*it is styled) of aijy kind. , The great end 
of tne school is rather to elevate and humanise the boy’s whole 
nature: ii;i,i9 rather to enableliin! to employ his leisure hours than 
his business hours, though his business work, too, is sure to gain by 
the elevation‘^and refineiqent of his natqre, I have no wish to 
disparage the study of arithm$itic. I regard arithmetic also as a 
sine qud non in a, school. But if I were obliged to choose which 
of the two studies, arithmetic, namely, and grartimar, a, boy shoi^d 
leam in a national school, I should decide in favour of 'grammar. 
This latter study, far more than arithmetic, “ Emollit mores nec 
siTvit esseferos'' Moreover, I feel sure that the boy who had been 
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well taught in grammar and in language—the vehicle of thought— 
would afterwards master atithmetic and many other things fo* 
himself; but I should not be so hopenll about the boy who knew 
arithmetic ^merely. I inspect one small endowed school in which 

arithme^ and mathematics are^the principal study—the one thing 
requirea by the terras of the endowment—and grammar is com¬ 
paratively neglected : aftd ift no ^choqji, perhaps, have I met with* 
boys who promise to turn ouVless cultivated %ind reading men. A 
boy in the first class of this school, in hisasixteenth year, .who had ^ 
obtained a very fair bnowledge*of aritlitnetic, and was even learning 
algebra, Euclid, and trigonometry, wrote for mp the* following 
account of the life of St. Paul :—“ Paul was one of the beloved 
Appostles of Christ which sailed on a ship with the rest of the 
Apposlles, and as he cast his net it came on a great storm, and the 
Appostles thought that the should have been perished, when Jesus 

came walking on the sea and said wnto-” Could a youth 

who had studied grammar and language have Jseen so ignorant, 
so unthinking, so illiterate? 

Geography is founc^ to be a subject of interest; it is taught, I* 
think, in every school, and a fair knowledge of it is easily acquired. 
In one or two schools I have seen a good county maj^ and the 
younger children are taught to find the towns and villages in it, 
and to reckon the distances from plaCe to place. aThis seems to 
interest them, and perhaps leads them on ^o understand early the 
nature of maps. Spedking of the nature of maps induces me to 
observe that perhaps more information might be given to the first 
class about the projection of maps than is ordinarily done. 

I strongly recommend school managers *004 teacher^ to let the 
maps hang down open on the walls during every school day. 
Children pick •up much from the sight of the open maps, 
especially from those whose ‘outlines are strongly defined and 
which have the names written in large bold charactei-s.. Manj, 
childre n stay in school between twelve and two o’clock, antLwhere 
the maps lie open on the walls it is not^n unusual thing for them 
to amuse themselves during that period by finding places on the 
maps. In far too many schools the maps remain in cases, or 
rolled up, in order to* pre.?erve them ‘from dirt and injury. 
Economy is the reason of this ; ayd Inmost heiVtily wish that such 
strict economy were not necessary. 

There is a plan connected with the^ teaching of every branch of 
knowledge, especially with every dry* oi* difficult branch, which I 
should certainly purSue jf I were a national schoolmaster, andT 
which I think is worthy of consideration. It i» this; I should 
ocaasionally devote an entire w^ek to the pursuit of one subject, 
abandoning all' other subjects for the time, except perhaps the 
more me^anical ones of writing and drawing. I believe it 
to be a common case that a boy’s attention is so distracted 
by going from one subject to another, and that he acquires 
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so little interest in and so forgets {he subjects which he only 
Studies once or twice a week, that he never gets a- start in the 
subject-matter (so to speak),, and never possesses that degree of 
mastery over it which makes him take to the study and pursue it 
with some degree of faciliQr artd pleasure. In the %tudy of 
, grammar, for instance, instead of merely giving boys a lesson in it 
for half an hour twipe a vfeek t(and I rarely find even so much 
done as this), I would now and thefi stick to it for a whole week 
uninterruptedly. I wohld ,noC give- the boys time to forget one 
lesson in the subject before I gave them another in it. I would 
chain down their attention to it. I would infuse into them that 
excitement and that warmth on the subject which a continuous 
series of lessons on it would be almost certain to produce in their 
young and impressible minds. I would keep the subject working 
an^ fermenting in their minds for a period. I would not relax the 
study until they felt some power over it, and that interest in it which 
is the necessary ionsequence of such power in almost every mind. 
I am certain that many a boy leaves school knowing nothing well 
"from the mere frittering away of his enei^ies and his interest in 
desultory, various, and mechanical lessons. 

I speak diffidently on the subject of the sempstrets department in 
girls’ schools, both because I am not an adequate judge in such 
matters, and because I have not full opportunity of knowing what 
is really and honestly done by the girls themselves in the schools I 
inspect. My impression, however, is that this department is for 
the most part very indifferently attended to. The girls seem to 
knit well, but plain sewing seems very moderately executed, and 
cutting out patterns appears almost wholly unpractised. This 
branch of girls’ education, however, is very important for those 
who are to be servants and poor ^men’s wives, and,I wish ladies’ 
committees would look after it earnestly and vigilantly. I desire 
‘again to record the opinion which I expressed last year, namely, 
that^Very county should have an establishment for rite'ifception 
of girls who are about to leave the^ national school, and that girls 
should stay in it from 13 or 14 years of age to 17 or 18 for the pur¬ 
pose of being instructed and exercised in all kinds of industrial work. 

Amongst the vacious minor expedients for the improvement of 
children a national school; I find the concurrent testimony of the 
most able teachers bearing out the fact that daily home tasks, to be 
p/epared by the scholars,in <lie evening, is not the least valuable 
4 }lah for oromoting their moral arid intellectual culture. 

* I greatly wish f could see more thoug'nt and care bestowed on 
the physical develqpmerd of children, in Lancashire especiqjly. 
The Lancashire race of men used, I believe, to be well made and 
muscular, but the specimens in the schools are, I regret to say, 
on the whole the reverse: they form a very striking contrast to 
the boys I found in the Cumberland schools. In the training- 
schools, students should be imjpressed with the importance of this 
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matter; they should acquire the best information on the subj^i, 
and practise the drilhng of children every day. If boys could 
learn military evolutions, so much the better. I wish a good 
public gymnasium were attached to each of the large towns in 
this cc^ty. ’ 


The organization of schools I consider still to be very imperfect. 
In many a case the boys throughout the school, and the subjects 
of each class, are too much in a jumbl^ (so, to speak). There is 
generally a want of exact discriimnation. I must again complaitf 
of the unnecessary trouble and confusion arising fro|n changing 
the class of a boy according to the lesson he is a'bout to have. In 
my opinion, each class should have a fixed curriculum, and. 
boy should know exactly what would lyise him to an upper class, 
and feel it an object of fair ambition to raise himself to that^class. 
Indeed, I should wish to see a periodical examination of schools, 
conducted by the managers and the master, f<^r a re-arrangement 
of the boys in each class according to merit, with rewards to those 
boys who distingui^ themselves. ^ , 

The sub-inspectors whom I recommended in my last Report 
might be of great use in such examinations. Indeed, the machi¬ 
nery of education in’this country will not, in my jtidgment, be 
complete until such a class of sub-inspectors, having the duties of 
examining and organizing schools, be^ established. One ^ub- 
inspector or organizing master might be attached to each traimng-- 
school, who^ duty it would be to make rounds of visits to schoms 
within a certain distance, especially to those in which teachers 
from his training-school were placed.* This wQuld be a great 
help to young teachers in particular; for I think I have observed 
several youn^ teachers greatly at a loss and much disheartened 
when first beginning the real work of school-keeping., Some, tpo, 
have failed in their first school, and even left the profession in con- 
seqygflfig, where a little friendly,guidance was all that tfa ^ y aftted. 
And while the duties of such an office would act bene^cially on 
schools and young schoolmasters and mistresses, they would re-tfet 
beneficially on the training schools themselves. For the sub¬ 
inspector or orgqpizing master would see where the system of the 
training-school was at fault,,and would also become intimately 
acquainted with all the points which it was of most^importance to 
impress upon the students with a view to their future success. 
Another defect in organizationVhich I. have to notice,refefs^po^ 
to any one school, buj to the aggregate of schoblsi,; { mean a rKenf 
of uniformity. This, too, the organizing master would hrfjf.tPj 
• remed^v I know that a certahi aniount of diversity in metho^ 
books,* and general organization may be beneficial. I do,not wish 
to see every national school conducted on one uniform cut-a,nd-4yie(l 
pattern. . But at present we have little,else but fhysrsijty|n mq» 08 t 
every point; and a teacher going from one school to another is 
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often much at a loss on his own account, and for a time confuses 
his scholars also. Much more uniformity is desirable. The very 
holidays seem to take place at variouk seasons. So distracted, 
indeed, are all the elements of popular education—and, if I am 
not travelling too far out of my sphere, I would add, so distracted 
are they in all departments of Mucation, from national ^hools 
to the great public schools, and from tr^inlng'Schools to the 
universities—that I feel as ifftnoth^ng tlioroughly systematic and 
effective, nothing wortlfy of the sums expended and worthy of this 
great nation, would be aeconip[ished,, till the whole business of 
education be methodically oVganizfd and a^usted under the 
responsible care qf a Minister and Board pf Public Instruction. 
At present there is an immense waste of force. The energy 
' which is exerted, the money which is expended, is almost like the 
work of the Danaides or of Ixion; so wasted is it all, or so 
counteracted. 


During the past year I have examined about 1,000 pupil teaches 
and candidates, male and female, of whom abeut 500 are appren* 
ticed. I have ‘not an exact list; but this statement is, 1 think, 
under the mark rather than over it. 

I have pleasure in speaking in favourable terms of the appren¬ 
ticeship system, aa far as my experience extends. The apprenticed 
pupil teachers seem in ve?y many cases likely^to become valuable 
masters and mistresses, and they are already of great use in 
schools, being far more eiheient than the unapprenticed and unpaid 
monitors whom they have superseded. 

The acquirements of the pupil teachers in my district have been, 

I think, decidedly satisfactory; more so on the whole than I had 
ventured'to anticipate. Consequently the cases in which ap¬ 
prentices have failed to obtain the stipend conditionally paid 
them by the Committee of Council have been very rare. In 
LaucWl^r.e, for instance; out of about 400 apprentices ti-ic:»iiot 
think that more than half a dozen at most have altogether failed 
in their examination. Many apprentiefes, however, have been lost 
to schools. Several have died; some have had the indentures 
cancelled because the parenfs got good situatibns far them as book¬ 
keepers or as clerks j" and sevfraU have been removed by the 
managers fofthoral disqualijfications. 

The subject of examination, in which the apprentices have 
shown least efficiency, is that bf “ heads ” and “ n^tes of a lesson.” 

I trust that masters and mistresses will turn, their own attention, 
and that of their apprentices, to this branch of the examination. 
The power to digest a subject, to arrange it logically*'ip the '' 
mind, and afterwards to bring it out and state it lucidly and 
tersely, is peculiarly important to an instructor. 

Not unconnected with the failure to write good ‘'notes of a 
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lesson ” is the other main defect wh^h I have found in the appren¬ 
tices, namely, insufficient skill in teaching a ‘class, I know by 
experience of schools in liondon and elsewhere that boys of tjief 
age and acquirements.of the apprentices may be trained to greater 
proficiwioy as teachers than they are at present in the North 
Weatein District. I do not»consider that there is any natural 
want of‘capabilities in the boys of this district; quite the con?, 
trary. They are, indeed, Yor Ipe most part rather more uncoUth 
and ungainly in manner than youths in the South of England, and 
they do not, as I said befoije, receive sitfficient bodily drill. Bu^ 
they possess naturally many pf the* elements of a good teacher. 
They are able, and are a particularly clear-headpd, cool, and self- 
possessed race. The blame of the defect now in question rests, I 
think, principally with the masters and mistresses, who either" 
cannot, or do not, adequately cultivate<'the art of teaching in their 
apprentices. Perhaps it would be well if much more stress^were 
laid and more time expended orf seeing the apprentices give 
lessons both to a single class and to classes grouped together. It 
might be well at times to set the apprentice to give a formal lesson 
to a class while th# master, the other apprentices, and the re¬ 
mainder of the school, looked on in silence, and then for the 
master and the other apprentices to criticise the lesson afterwards 
in private. By exercise of this kind the apprentices would be led 
to think more of the importance of Yhe art of teaching, to get rid 
of many faults, and to study more all thp means of acquiring the 
art. At the same tfme, I think it must be admitted that teaching 
cannot as yel be strictly called an art,—that there are no precise 
steps by which it is to be learnt,—and that no one plan or style 
of teaching can claim particular pre-enmnence. After all, teach- 
Ing, perhaps, like a good seat on horseback, is best acquired for 
oneself by practice, after one’s own natural and peculiar method. 

1 desire to call attentioft to the fact that the apprentices in 
infant schools have not adequate opportunities of teacmng classes, 
becMMftJlhe infant children are not old enough or ^gjisanced 
enough td yield them proper scopfe for practice. Accordingly, 
whenever a juvenile schoor is at hand, I recommend that the 
apprentices of the infant school should at times be sent into that 
school to practise teaching. 

In connexion with the sufajeqjt of pupi teachers I wish to 
mention that it appears to me very desirable, esjiechfily now that 
they are competing for Queen’s Scholarships, that they should all 
(both male and female) possess full aftd accurate information rela¬ 
tive to all the trainings schools of the country, so -ea to be able to 
Judge which training school they would like to enter. One of the 
^imple^ and easiest modes by which this information could be* 
conveyed to them would be by a School Almanac, published yearly, 
and containing the requisite information about all the training 
institutions. Much other useful knowledge on points conneetM 
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with popular education might be contained in the same sheet 
51^ such an instrument the necessary information from year to 
year would become familiar to all apprentices and teachers. 


iTje masters and mistresses in most of the scjiools which \ have 
visited are highly meritorious, and it is impossible for the in¬ 
spector not to feel thealeepest synSpatJ^y with them in their trials 
and.difficulties. They labour under great disadvantages of many 
kinds. Their work, when cc^sCientigCisly discharged, is anxious 
and fatiguijjg, and, in my opinion, fliey are decidedly underpaid. 

I think that irt mdst cases the lowest stipend of a master should 
Jbe 100/., and of a mistress 60/. per annum. Moreover, the uncer¬ 
tain attendance of children, and the short average period of stay 
of ea^h child, are very discouraging, because the teachers do not 
se^ much fruit, if atiy, from ^heir labours. Then, too, in many 
cases they find little appreciation and little sympathy in their 
work from any one, except where the clergyman happens to take 
much interest in the school. They complain, too, of want of 
society, especially those teachers who come from the best training 
schools. It may be advantageous for a master ever to bear in 
mind that irwould be better for him to Idbk up for intercourse, 
and not down to those who ara below him in education. 

The anxieties, difficulties, and discouragements they meet with 
cause most masters and nSistresses to be restless in their situations. 
I rarely find a case where the master or mistress is contented, 
though in leaving their situations they merely quit the ills they 
know, “ to fly to others tl\at they know not of.” 

This constant migration of teachers I regard as a great evil, 
for the change of a teacher is almost always, for «ome time at 
least, an injury to a school. The evii will not perhaps be reme¬ 
died till there is some more central supervision and authority over 
all %ur schools for the poor, which would bp able to allot tethers 
tO] scfiools more according to«lheir capacities and merlt*r^d make 
the remuneration of teachers more eqwal and fair, and to limit in 
some measure the power either of a teacher to leave a school or of 
local managers to dismiss him. That teaphers would hail some 
such authority, to which they could* at all times look up for 
sympathy aM protection, I am co’nfident. Their position ought 
to be in some degree less dependent than it is upon,the justice or 
the caprice of I he acting school manager,or managers. Many 
cases of hardship occur. I once knew an instance of a master 
being sacrificed, contrary to the secret wisfi of the .managers, to 
satisfy the whim of a subscriber of 10/. per annum, who threatened* 
to withdraw his silbscription. Here, again, was evidence of the 
value of a rate fqr education. The too dependent position of a 
sch^lmastcp dctqfs mapy ja^valpab^e man frooi..entering pro¬ 
fession. Moreover, the Tower classes will never duly appreciate 
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education so long as the educator gets less remuneration than n 
butler, and is liable to* be discharged at the caprice of an indi¬ 
vidual. But the ,best indirect measure for insuring a good 
supulji of schoolmasters, is, probably, the institution of some 
pri»s for the most deserving men in the profession. At present 
there are no such prizes for them, as far as I know. Som$ 
masters, indeed, have Toun^ thg prize of a good station and a 
tolerably comfortable income; but it ha#been through the channel 
of obtaining holy orders^(as in^the c^ of the present chaplain of 
the Warrington^raining'l^chool,* who was trained at St. Mark’s 
College), or through musical accomplishments. , The school¬ 
master, oud schoolmaster, has no prize to stimulate and encourage 
him. I hope, however, the time will come when honourable 
appointments, in the line of the inspection and organisation of 
schools, will be open to the most deserving. , 

One thing I most heartily wish the Committee of C<^ncil 
would at once take measures for promo^ng under their own 
auspices, namely, the yearly district meetings of teachers during 
the summer holi#ays, for mutual improvement, and for receiving 
instruction and information. I cannot but think’that if my Xiords 
would provide competent persons to conduct such meetings and 
contribute to the expense of the journeys in the several districts, 
the cause of education would be greatly bene^ted. 

The chief complaint about masters^and mistresses which I have 
to make is, that mey are not for the most part highly educated— 
not educated up to that point which leads them to be ever ina- 
proving themselves. Hence their minds stagnate ; a thing fatal in 
a teacher of youth. Now this is ihe very defect which such 
meetings would help to remedy. Mind would cbme in collision 
with mind^ and the rust would be removed. Fresh ideas, and 
fresh ardour would be itnbibed. Teachers would learn all tl\e 
latest improvements in books, apparatus, methods, organisa- 
timt^Scc. • • ^ ^ ^ 

I must repea^t my earnest wish that teachers were, as a body, 
more highly educated ahd nurtured, in order to meet the jtecu- 
liarly important and awful duties and responsibilities pf their 
profession: For instance, how ofterf in schools for the poor, must 
there be boys of genius; anc^it frequently requires more than 
ordinary culture to discern genius under the vJhwus, and some¬ 
times curious and puzzling shapes which it assumes. This very 
year (1851) the Second Wrangler at CambrHge, and I believe 
the best mathematician of his year, was the son of a poor widow, 
and was in a national school. Happily he fell into the hands of 
the, best national schoolmaster in England, who discemod Jhia 
genius, and who (as generous as he was wi^) sent him tq 
Cambridge at his own expense. Of course it is sfldora that thq 
schoolmaster can himself do anything of this kind, for tha. teihfi^rai 
advancement of a boy, but he could at all times encourage high 
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merit, if he discerned it, and could point it out to those who might 
have it in their power to foster and develope it. And I am confi¬ 
dent, that many lads of genius remain wholly unappreciated, or 
are even misunderstood, snubbed, and lasting’y injure, owing to 
want of insight in the master; and thus many a youth who "might 
db great things for himself and others is thrown away, by b't^ing 
tMssed back into the herd of manual labouret^; e.yeii' if nothing worse 

•Society, through the slightiag an^l misplacing of ability. 

•* o 


The direct remedy for the Vvant pr more aifd more highly 
educated masters is the establishment of more, and better training 
institutions —institutions with a principal, vice-principal, and as¬ 
sistant masters, like those at Kneller Hall. In my own district, 
one training school for masters and one for mistresses are much 
wanted. » The local training schools, situated in the diocese of 
Chester, are not nearly adequat^to the supply of teachers for the 
North Western part ef England and the Isle of Man, even with 
the help of the training scnools in London and Cheltenham, which 
allow, their students to take charge of schools^ in any part of 
England. 


A good model school, too, for boys, and anothor for girls, in some 
central part of Lancashire, would be of advantage. The most 
effective schools, out of those I have visited at present in Lan¬ 
cashire, are the parish church school at Rochdale; othe boys’ 
school attached to the Rev. Robert Master’s church at Burnley ; 
the boys’ school, managed by the Rev. Canon Slade and others, 
in the district of Trinity Church, Bolton; the boys’ school in 
Great George Street, Salford; and Lord Ellesmere’s boys’ school 
at Worsley.- These are all large and i^mportant schools. I do 
not call to mind one girls’ school which 1 can speak of in the 
same terms as of these boys’ schools. There is, however, a 
girls’ school- in the parish of WJiittington which gave me Ifnuch 
pleasure. I do not think I have visited ^ school which seemed to 
be so imbued with a religious tone, unaffected, yet strong. I 
could not help saying to mysglf, " Certainly no ^school, fjom which 
definite religious belief ajid definite pray^ are banished, could 
ever affect on^so much, or exhibit’ such a pleasing sight; at 
least could not exhibit this earnest, reverential, child-like, devout 
phase of excellency'” , 


I have endeavoured hi every case, as far as time would allow, to 
ascertain the amount of religious knowledge among the children of 
the schools in my district. I cannot speak in high terms of the 
average proficiency in this subject. I incline to think that the 
rural schools are generally superior in this point to the town 
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schools. I do not think that t]|ere is much attempt made in the 
week-day school at imparting a knowledge of the Catechism and 
the Liturgy, or even of the history and leading doctrines of 
Scripture; this is chiefly expected to be done in the Sunday 
school. Some acc<>unt, therefore, of the Sunday schools, though ’ 
the}| Efre not themselves subjects for 'inspection, seems almost 
nec^sary in a report on tHe religious education of this district 
indeed, the Sundays school materially affects the week-day schom 
in several ways. a * " ■'* 

The Sunday schools of Lancashire are remarkable. I believe 
that in no other county, no* gverf in Yorkshire, are they’so 
numerously attended, or inspire so much interest. Nearly every 
church, in a town at least, has its contingent’of Sunday scholars, 
numbering from about 500 to 1,000 young persons of both sexes. 
This is the principal arena on whi(}h the clergy meet their poorer 
parishioners; and a useful arena it is, in spite of its short gomings 
and defects. These schools are (]ping the work of, and, therefore, 
superseding, the old plan of catechising in Church in an afternoon. 
And I believe that such religious knowledge, as is to be found 
among the Lancashire poor, is mainly impart^ in these schpols. 
They coninjonly 8pen and conclude with prayer; and when one 
school-room is over anotlier it is customary in this county for the 
upper room to have»a large trap-door qpening into ifhe lower room, 
in order that the persons in both rooms may join together in their 
devotions. The actual work that is done in the Sunday schools is 
sometimes judicious; at other times it consists too much perhaps 
of repetition by rote of a hymn, or a collect, or the catechism, or 
of reading, without explanation, some little-understood Epistle of 
St. Paul. , 

The grand difScu^ «s, I believe, to get really»competent and 
judicious teachers. There is much zeal in them, but very often 
without adequate knowledge. Some curious statistical informa¬ 
tion about the number of prisoners who have been scholars in 
Sunday schools has^ been cojlected by a circular to ifa g* g^ol 
chd^nSthis. From this it would appear that 63 per Cent, of the 
prisoners had attended Slnnday scnools, and 50 per cent, for liot 
less than three years. A circular to the matrons of penitentiaries 
elicited the /act that,75 per cent, of the inmates had been scholars 
of Sunday schools.* I am not sure that these facts, if correct, 
prove anything against Sunday efchools. A majorkjfcof the popu¬ 
lation (at least in Lancashire) attend Sunday schools during 
some portion of their, life, and if the^ commit crime it is in spite of 
the Sunday school, not by reason of it. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that thfise schools are necessarily places for giving 
religious knowledge, much more than for imparting moral training: 
the tmining must ever/I think, be the work of the week-day school 


* Voices from Prisons and Pemtentiaries. Published by J. Costel, 8^ Strand. 
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and of the home. AndT it is training—the formation of good 
habits,—which is the great preventative of crime; no mere know¬ 
ledge, however important, is sufficient without such habits. 

It Would be a great help, I think, to*the religious training of 
the yotiQg Sunday scholars, if the morning service were shorter 
itan it is. These young children come to th^ school at 9 o’clock 
A.'M.; they spend an hflur in religjpus reading or repefitfcn of 
lesisons, and they are then marshalled for chyrch, where *hey 
renaain two hours more. I know that muth uffeariness and disgust 
result from this excessive*constraint. * Ii^eed, nothing can exceed 
the strength of the terms employed by the excellent and intelli- 
gftit incumbent of an important parish* in deploring to me the 
repugnance ef very many of th’e boys at being led from the 
Sunday-school to cnurch. He said that the teachers had to act 
like police in charge of prisoners, so anxious were the children to 
escape. The result cannot be wholesome. In connexion with this 
subject. I beg leave to quote a passage from one of the Reports* 
of the Rev. J. Clay, Chaplain of the Preston House of Cor¬ 
rection. Mr. Clay ;ivrites as follows : “ When I see the attention 
and interest given by prisoners to a short daily service, I feel 
assured that many an operative and labourer, ^lo now habitually 
desecrates the Sdbbath, would gladly attend a ^nday service, were 
its duration shortened, and the time convenient,” Mr. Clay adds 
more to the same effect, and I quite agree with what he says, and 
am convinced that^the suggestiwn, if acted upon, would tend very 
materially to improve the religious training and education’both of 
adults and children. It will be very mischievdus if we blind our 
eyes to the patent fact that our Sunday services are too long for 
^lildren, and for poor men worn out with the toil of the week. 
The service should be a reality and a pleasure, instead of becoming 
(as it does t4 the child and the poor %ian) a weariness and a 
wandering. » 

I may take this opportunity of saying, that the clergy take more 
interest, and do more in all departments of education, than any 
other-ljcjJy. I can bear them witness that, in almost eveia^^ase, 
they give to the full extent of fheir means; yea, and beyond their 
means. Still, it would perhaps be well sometimes, if they brought 
to this work more skilled labouf. It has often struck me that 
church education might be lienefited, if .the cBishops would make 
the subject of elementary education.a department of the examina¬ 
tions for hoiy^ orders. Questions on the statistics of popular 
education, on thq best plans of organizing schools, and on the best 
books and methods for conwjying religious .instruction and moral 
training, and on other similar topics, can l^ardfy bo considered 
foreign to the subject of pastoral care, which already forms a 
•jubject in the examination for priest’s orders. Such a requirement 


* Beport for 1847. 
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on the part of the Bishops would jnduce not only a more careful 
study of the subject, but a warmer find more active interest in it; • 
Church accommodation for the children oJF national schbbls is 
in many places very inadequate, even in this district, where for^o 
many years church building was wisely and liberally promoted by 
the then Bishop of Chester, now Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Therrfis no Diocesan Churclv Building ^boiety as yet in opera*- 
lion in the new diocese of Manchester; though I have tio doubt 
that the Bishop of jRfanchestjr, whose zeal as an educationist* Is 
well known, will not overlook the imporfflince of the point now 
referred to. . • • ’ 


There are some peculiar hindrances to edjicaticm connected 
with the employments in this district which I think might ‘ffe 
remedied. The children, whom I think more ignorant arid moi^ 
dull than any others, are those from prinVworks, called tearfers.” 
On account of the alleged uncertainty of the employrtient in print¬ 
works—from its being said that lAnds are pressingly reqtiired at 
times, and at other times are not wanted—the* children under' 18 
engaged in those works are exempted from the half-time systerri, 
and are only required by law to attend at school for any 150 horit^ 
in every six months. Consequently the attendance is bntirefy 
irregular, and 1 find the “tearers” a wholly ignor^t and Stolid 
class of children. There is not a schdblmaster in the district, I 
believe, who will not confirm this statement. (Now, my observa¬ 
tion on the progre.ss of all children leads me to lay the greatest 
stress on the regularity of their lessons. If IheSe lessons are 
intermitted for a time, they forget everything; while ever so short 
a lesson, if recurring daily, without time for its being obliterated, 
from the memory, tells effectually on tlte child. Hfhce the half¬ 
time system undoubtedly works well as far as it goes; it bhforces 
regular attendance for a short period every day. Now, if the 
uncertain and fluctuating fiature of the tearer’s work renders it 
commercially necessary to foiego this regular periodical at tend¬ 
ance wf the child at school, would it not be possible to raqii-ive' that 
a child, before being employed as a tearer, should possess a certajn 
definite amount of knowledge, to be certified by the Inspector of 
Schools or of Factories? The present remarkable degradation of 
this class of*children*induces me to press tlys subject on the atten¬ 
tion of the Committee of Council with sonie anxiety. It often 
happens that I go into a school and find a body of uull, vacant- 
looking children ^often of large animal growth) at ihe bottom of the 
school, from wh<jm I*find myself uifable to extract a particle of 
knowledge; then the*master comes up, to my relief, and, in order 
to exculpate himself, with the apology that “ they are only tearers, 
of wharfl he can make nothing.” All this is very deplorable. • 
An educational evil, which may possibly spread extensively, was 
incidentally created during last session, by not including children 
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in the Amendment Act of 1*850, which limited the labour of 
" young persons ” and “ women ” in factories to 6 o’clock in the 
evening. One consequence of this otherwise excellent and satis- 
fa^ory Act has been, that children under, 13 years are kept to 
^ork after 6 o’clock, and as late as half-pest 8, with^tlU adult 
males, to the great (Tetriment, pljysically and morally, Mpf the 
children. I see by a Parliamentary Return that, on the B5th of 
July 1850, there were 3,742 phildren sd wdhked, in 257 factories; 
and B. J. Saunders, -Esq., one 6f the Inspectors of Factories, 
observes: “ The apprehended ill effect of the amending Act on 
“the attendance of children at rcKool has in a great measure proved 
correct.”* .The simple remedy, of ^course, is to bring “children” 
under the same‘regulation as to hours ‘of work as “women” 
and “young persons ” are under.f 

The Factory Act of 1844, compelling children under 13 who 
laboi^ in factories to attend school for half the day, works well, 
inasmuch as it insures soma, education to ’the children. It is 
evident, however, jhat the education they can get before 13 is 
exceedingly meagre, and insufficient. Could not, then, their 
attendance at a school, when they become “ ypjmg persons,” from 
13 to 18 year^ of age, be rendered compulsory also? I think it 
might, and that it ought to be done. Those who work in factories 
from 13 to‘18 years of age ought to be required to attend evening 
schools for three pights in the week at least. Until this step be 
taken, education in Lancashire will be almost wholly illusory. 

In connexion with the foregoing' remark, I should be glad to 
call the attention of the Legislature, the Committi^e of Council, 
and all philanthropists, to the value—indeed, I may say, the 
necessity—of evening schools in factory districts. It is not going 
too far to .^y, that elementary education will never bo worth 
much in these districts until a wise and effective system of evening 
schools for young persons be organized in them. The masters of 
these schools should be superior to the ordinary masters of 
naftbpal schools, and they might be employed in the morning as 
sub-inspectors or organizing masters. The evening school 
s'hould be open six days in the week; from Monday to Friday, 
from 7 to 9; and on Saturday, from 6 till 9. What is mainly 
wanted for the successful establishment of sueh schools is, adequate 
funds, working managers, and some central supervision. 

But I candot omit noticing That, besides funds, managers, and 
supervision, anoj^her thing is wanting to the cooipleto success of 


• Rep<»^ of Injectors of Factories for the half-year ending 31st of October, 
. 1850. » o 

The allowing children to work till half-past eight, introduces another relay, 
another set of children. It has often struck me that all relays of children are bad, 
inasmuch as more persons are thus being brought up to mill labour than will find 
employment in miUa as adults. 
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evening schools, and of elementary schools also. I mean, the 
appreciation of education* by the poor themselves. I referred in 
my last Report to some of the causes which render them indififei'tnt 
to education in these* factory districts. I desire now respectfully 
to surest one or tVPo remedies fpr this fatal indiflference. I do.not 
see*w^ some direct fine should not attach to those who do not 
send meir children lo^chqol, as is the case in Prussia. BuCjf 
this direct remedy be inadequc^te, of abso^ptely incompatible with 
the genius of our people *and our institutions, it seems only the 
more necessary to devise some indirect means of meeting-the diffi* 
culty. One indirSfet stimulus to the poor to send their children to 
school I liave already noticed, namely, public examinations, to be 
held yearly, or half-yearly, with fitting rewards to the best boys^ 
and to the schools which have trained them. Another incitement 
would be, to render a certain amount of Knowledge an indispen¬ 
sable qualification foe apprenticeship to any trade, or for certain 
kinds of employment. But for iny own part, considering the 
decidedly political turn of mind habitual to thS English people, I 
cannot but think that some political privilege attaching to a 
certain amount of education would be the most powerful indirect 
stimulus of any that could be devised. To secure a vote, for 
instance, in the election of a member of Parliameitt, would, I 
believe, stimulate thousands to conqp up to a certain standard of 
education, while at tli« very same time, and b}^the same means, 
they wotdd be qualifying themselves for die exercise of such vote. 
It would be a step in this direction (and a very safe one), if the 
Legislature would at once admit all certificated masters, and ail 
pupil-teachers, who have successfttlly completed their apprentice¬ 
ship, a!id are 21 years of age, to the privilege of being electors. 
I cannot conceive measures more calculated^ to take away the 
reproach the English at present lie under of being an uneducated 
people. And without some such stimulus, I almost fear that no 
measures, not even a rate prov'^ding good instruction for "all^^vill 
have due. effect. For even when we^have got good schdhlt-rooms 
and good teachers, and plenty of them, how are we to get the 
scholars? This is, after alf, not the least important problem to 
be solved. The taste for education lw.s yet to be created; and, 
till it be created, we *mu^ in some way put a moral, if not h 
physical constraint upon the lowfer orders, and so “cetnpel them to 
come in.” 


In all my remarks I have hitherto had in view, chiefly, if not 
exclusively, the most populous and important ]lart of my district, 
Lancaslypj. But that interesting portion of my district, the' 
diocese of Sodor and Man, demands a few words. I found some 
improvement in the schools since the previous year. The children 
seem naturally quick at book-learning, and thero is an interest ih 
VOL. II. 2 G 
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education throughout the who(e diocese. The parishes, too, are 
not unwieldy, so that the population ca^i be got at by the clergy; 
an8 there is a School Committee in each parish, who co-operate 
with the clergy, and are found valuable coadjutors. As a specimen 
of the numbers attending the schools, I may mention thaUin the 
schools attached to St. George’s ahd St. Barnabas’ churcbes* in 
Douglas, I found about 800 children. The parishes of St. Malew, 
St. German, and Kirk |Z!hrist "Rusben are much better off in the 
way of schools than the average of parishes in England. 

** I fear that the teachers iri-sorpeOf the schools here may have diffi¬ 
culty in completing the education of tfie apprenfices, on account of 
their own defective education. In the Isle ef Man, as in England, 
the want of a supply of competent teachers is felt. The ai'erago 
annual supply required in the island is of course small, and it 
must^always be supplied from the training^hools of England. I 
mention this in order to suppjirt still further my previous remark 
about the want of training-schools in the north-west of England. 
If a training-school could be established in the diocese of Man¬ 
chester, the diocese of Sodor and Man might perhaps join (in pro¬ 
portion to its more limited means) in supportif,g it, and derive its 
supply of teachers from thence. Till such an event, it were to be 
wished that the training-schools situated in the diocese of Chester, 
and at present supported by and limited in their operations to the 
united dioceses of* Chester and Manchester, would consent to supply 
teachers to the diocese of Sodor and Man, which by itself must 
ever be helpless in that matter. Indeed, two of the, managers of 
the Warrington Training Institution have informed me of their 
anxiety to help the diocese of Sodor and Man in this respect as 
far as possible, and that they would be glad to unite, as far as may 
be, that diocese to. their own, for the purposes of^training. At 
present, if a Manx girl wishes to be trained at Warrington, with a 
view to going back to the Isle of Man to take charge of a school, 
shw* would be charged 20/. a-year, while a girl who enters and 
cngagesAo take charge of a school in the diocese of Chester or 
Manchester would only be charged 15/. I believe that a similar 
regulation prevails in the training-school for masters at Chester. 
It would evidently be a great boon to the Isle of Man if these 
training-schools wouM admit Manx studenfs on an equal footing 
with the ethWrs, and I heartily wi'sh they would grant this favour 
to this deserving and interesting little diocese. 

I think I observed among the peasantry of this island a general 
want of intelligence and of interest in the affairs of life, though I 
found no lack of (piickness at learning in the children. I was par¬ 
ticularly struck by the absence of English newspapers, and a getie- 
ral ignorance of current events. This apathy and heaviness may 
result, in some measure, from the nature of their chief employment, 
which is fishing—a desultory employment, and one which exacts 
none of that previous care, calculation, and exertion which most pur- 
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suits require in order to success. ilut I incline to believe that the 
chief cause of the intellectjial listlessness observable results from the 
fact of the Manx people not enjoying any privilege of representa^on 
in Parliament,or evenan their own little domestic legislature. Hence 
they l^ve nothing t& interest their thoughts and rouse them to con¬ 
stant activity, and an injuriods sluggishness is superinduced. One 
of the consequence% t%liich might be expected from such a stat§ pf 
mind is certainly prevalent, 1 jnean* super^ition. There does not 
appear to be a Manxmaif in humble life who does not believe in 
“fairies;” and 1 was informed that great numbers were converted 
to Mormonism wHen the island was favoured with some missionaries 
from that atrocious and ridiculous sect. If this»be as*I suppose, it 
remarkably bears out the views of Mr. Laing, the traveller, who re^ 
counts the amazing superstition of the Prussian peasantry, who, not¬ 
withstanding their comparatively high attainments in mere book¬ 
learning, superstitiously crowded in thousands to see the hofy coat 
of Treves. And certainly it woulft seem as if mere learning in 
school were of little use without the more ifhportant training of 
free institutions and political privileges. 

I trust that th^foregoing remarks will not be aonsidered irre¬ 
levant. It surely^is not unimportant for statesmen, and for all who 
may read the Report?: of Inspectors of Schools, to«consider the 
effects and results of school-learnjpg on a population, as well as 
the bare details of what is going on within the w^lls of a school. 


It was my wish and intention in this place to have detailed some 
of the more interesting effects and resulte of education in Lanca¬ 
shire, which I had either noted for myself or learnt on the autho¬ 
rity of others.* But on account of the length to which my remarks 
have already extended, I postpone my remarks on that subject to 
a futui’e opportunity, and hasten to conclude. 

1 propose to mention two additional matters only, *nd*4hose 
briefly; and I refer to them with particidar pleasure. , 

In my last Report, speaking of some of the evils resulting from 
female labour in mills, I referred to the disastrous consequences to 
infants who afre too y«ung.for the infant-schpol. I remarked that 
it would be worth while in our large factory towns Jjp have special 
asylums for these poor babes, at which their mothers* as they go 
to the mill, might deposit them every morning, and call for them 
every evening. I am not aware that any such suggestion had been 
made previously. I am happy to say that during the past year 
the subject has been taken up in Manchester, knd that asylums of 
*this de^i iption have been recently opened there under the namer 
of “ public nurseries.” I trust' the example will be followed in 
other towns in Lancashire, and that the stigma attaching to the 
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death, before six years of age,^ of 570 out of every 1,000 children 
born in Manchester will be removed.* • 

The other circumstance to which I refer with satisfaction is the 
movement about to be made in Manchestw to obtain am Act of 
Parliament for a local rate for education, • o 

The concluding words of my Report last year were as follows : 
“.If I were to sum up in one sentence the result of my experience 
during the last 12 years.,which *1 have chiefly devoted to education, 
as a parochial clergyman, as Secretary of the National Society, 
and one of Her Majesty’s insoetftors of Schools, I should say that 
the problem which statesmen have to solve in England is, how to 
continue to have schools managed and supported pretty nearly as 
,,t.hey now are, but at the same time to have their grievous wants 
and deficiencies supplied by large public aid derived from a Par¬ 
liamentary grant, or, still better, from a rate for education." 

This is the very problem which the Manchester local Bill is now 
attempting to solve in the precise way which I indicated; and, as 
far as my Judgment goes, I think it has solved it successfully. 
The merit of the plan is simply this, that it interferes as little as 
possible with the existing system of managing Schools, consistently 
with making the scheme of a rate a]>plicable bgth to all bodies of 
Christians awd in all kinds of districts. 

Indeed, there is only one at all important respect in which the 
rules of existing schools can be said to be interfered with by the 
Bill, namely, that which'makes it necessary .for school managers 
who wish to avail themselves of the rate to receive a '•hild without 
requiring it to learn any creed or formulary, or to attend any 
Sunday-school or place of religious worship to which the parents 
or guardians shall in writing object. Now, persons who, like 
myself, would be glad to see definite religious belief taught in a 
school with entire freedom, think that system best of all (if it 
could be carried out so as to embrace every child and obtain 
ample funds) in which creeds and formularies may be at any time 
taugntld ail the children. And the reason of desiring this is, not 
an anxiety to proselytize those children who do not belong to our 
own creed, but in order that those children who do belong to our 
creed may not see the master and the minister stuttering out an 
uncertain sound on such vital points, and so themselves imbibe 
feelings ofa,h«»itancy and doubt on religious matters. But can 
every English child get educated on this best plan? No, it can¬ 
not : because many religioufi bodies in many districts cannot sup¬ 
port schools of their own. Or can schools in general get ample 
funds to make th§m effective on this plan? No; experience 


• In the Journal des Ddbats of February 3, 1851, M. Ldon Fancher states this 
fact as the result of his investigations in Lancashire in 1844. lie adds, “ Not one 
of cur great cities, thank God, presents so sad a spectacle.” 
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proves that they cannot: and th<|refore I hail with joy a plan 
which interferes as little as possible with this best system, and yet 
will provide education for'every child, and make schools efficient. 
When we cannot get yhat is theoretically best, we must take that 
whicli| b theoretically second best, and which is, practically, the 
best tniiig that can be had.# I heartily wish, therefore, that the 
ManAiester local #8111 for Education may receive the sanction of 
the Legislature, and Ifecoihe adopted (as it easily may) throughout 
the length and breadth of*the land. * 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

• , • W. J. Kennedy, 

To the Secretary, • 

Committee of Council on ISducation. 



Tabciated Repobts, in detail, for the Year 1850, on the School! inipected by the Rev. W. J. Kennedy, H. M. Ingpeclor of Schools, &c. 
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General Report, for Ihe Year 185Q, on the Schools inspected in the 
Counties of Chester, Salop, and Stafford, by Her Mc0esty*s 
Inspector of Schools, the Rev. J. P. NoRKIs, M.A., Fellow of 
Trin. C^l., Cambridge. ' 

• • ' 

My Lords, * * ^ • 

The number of schools^under inspeotiftn in the counties of 
Chester, Stafford, and Salop is 242, excluding those aided by 
grants from the Lod-ds of tKe Treasury‘^teviously to 1839 ; 93 
of these have taken advantage of your Lordshjps’ Minutes of" 
1846, and are in the receipt of annual grants in payment of 
apprentices, or in augmentation of teachers’ salaries, or in both, 
in the proportions indicated by the following table :— 



Number 
of Schools 
in 

NumUe#of Pupil 
Teachers. 

Number of Certillcated 


COUNTIES. 

• 

receipt 

of 

Annual 

Grants. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

iHBj 

Mistresses. 

• 

Chester .... 

.39 

71 


18 

r*. 5 


Stafford • s • s 

38 

63 

37 

16 

6 


Salop. 

16 

28 ' 


8 

1 


Total . . 

93 

102 

87* 

41 

12 



To this class of schools I was instructed to direct my first 
attention. For six months previous tcv the date at which I 
entered the district, the inspection of these schools#had been, 
I believe, almost entirely suspended; and for some time my 
visits were necessarily in arsear of the date at which the pay¬ 
ments were conditionally dye. This was manifestly hard upon 
the parties locally intejested in. the schools, and will not, I 
hope, occur again. » ** 

In consequence of a change in the date of the pupil-teachers’ 
indentures in several of the schools, it became necessary for me 
to visit 36 schcjols twicp in .the course of the past year. 

For these reasons the time left for cases df simple inspection 
has been much more limited than’I could have ■v^shei. The 
number of schools having neither apprentices nor certificated 
teachers that I have been able to vwit is 57, thus making in 
all 186 visits of insbection.* These inspections, together with 
the other duties wnic$ have devolved upon pie—viz. the ex¬ 
amination yf candidates for certificates of merit at Christmas and 
Easter, tiie inspectors’ conference, the revision of papers, and 

• More than half of theee visits of inspection were to schools including a boys’ 
school, a girls’ school, and often an infants' school. 
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the preparation of this Report, have occupied the whole of my 
time since November, Ibto, with >the exception of Sundays, 
an interval of three days in Whitsun weelc, and thi’ce clays 
of prWatc business last month. , , 

t have now the honor to lay before youi' Lordships a* general 
Report of this work of inspection.^ In an Appendix will be found 
some statistics relating to the particular schools, tabulated ac¬ 
cording to my instructions, with gefieral observations on each. 
No part of my Repof t has cost nfe mfore labour than these notices 
of particular schools; they Invo been' carefully extracted fi-om 
my diaries and the forms which if has been my duty to fill up 
for your Lordships’ information. J can hardly venture to hope 
that I have succeeded in observing a severely uniform standard 
throughout; but on the whole 1 believe they are a faithful 
record of the impression left on my mind by each inspection. 

It might seem appropriate, by way of preface to my future 
Reports upon the state of education in the North Midland 
district, to give An this my first Report some description of the 
three counties which comjxise it. The physical geography, the 
distribution of the population, their employments and social 
condition are so intimately connected witn the state of educa- 
havc found it impossible to study the one without 
having my attention forciblj' drawn aside to the. other; nor 
indeed can a Report on the latter be adequately understood 
without some general ^acquaintance with the former. I hoped 
to have been able to include such a description in this Report: 
but I have resolved for several reasons to postpone giving 
anything more than a most brief sketch of the external aspect 
of my district. One'^f the most useful lessons that I have 
learned ffdm the experience of the past year, has been to mis¬ 
trust generalisations; and I have not as yet suih confidence in 
my own general impressions of l^c social condition of those 
three counties, as to justify me in giving them a place in 
this Report. Two minor reasons have also influenced me : one, 
tha t next year I hope to hUve the advantage of the new census ; 
and the other, that the amended Factory 13ill, which came into 
operation last summei^, appears likely to introduce important 
modifications into ^the social relations of the manufacturing 
districts, thq, effects of whicji upon education it would now be 
Iirematifre to estimate.* 

For the pj'esent therefore it will be enough to state that 
my district includes dlmost every ‘variety of industrial 
employment. In Cheshire there is a. lar’ge cotton and silk 
manufacture in‘•the cast; a searside population skirtiqg 
the extreme west; calt-boil<Jrs along the Weaver niavigation 

• III Diiliinneld and Staley I was told that llie effect of the measure would he to 
increase the number of iialf-timers; this of course would materially affect the character 
of the schools. 
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occupying the centre; and dairy-farms, with a dispersed sho«« 
trade, in the south. In tho,north aliid south of Staffordshire, 
where the plateau of new red sandstone has been broken up, 
and the coal and iron-stone so made accessible, are two»mos% 
important mining districts; extending southward from the 
most northern of these, along the valley of the infant Trent— 
and also-working it8.own coal—lies the Potteries district; on 
the hills oetween the Pdtteiies and Dpvedale, a sort of ancillary 
T)opulation, employed partly ia grinding* flint and working 
lime, and partly in agriculture; ^und the “black country,” 
as the iron basin, between- Wolverh&rapton, Walsall, and 
Dudley is called, there is a ring of garden„ land? feeding ' 
the exhausted appetites* of the forgemen with the choicest 
vegetables; the rest of the county is mostly agricultural, sup- 
])lying the markets of its three great hives trf industry. Shrop¬ 
shire is divided by the Severn into two very dissimilar portions: 
in the north, a continuation of the Cheshire dairy-farms; 
succeeded by rich agricultural plains extcnding,over the whole 
breadth of the county, and sloping southward towards the 
Severn; about the rekin and adjacent hills, another minings 
district very similar to those of Staffordshire. The southern divi- 
sion of this county presents a more striking geologica!^^oh%o«^' 
tion than any part of Dngland with which I am acquainted; 
when I have been a second-time over the ground I hope to be able 
to give a more graphic description of it, and to trace its influence 
on the population more definitely than my recent rapid view of 
it would enable me to do now. 

In dismissing this most imperfect part of my Report, and 
deferring, for the reasons above stated, any description of the 
social condition of the people, I would refer to Mr.‘Trcmen- 
heere’s recent Import on the mining districts of Staffordshire, as 
well as to pp. 177-180 and 19^-205 of vol. i. of the Minutes of 
the Committee of Council on Education for 1846 ; with this reser¬ 
vation in respect of the latter authority, that whereas in 1^46 the 
rapid extension of railways was giving an unusual impulse to the 
iron trade, I found it, on the* contrary, much depressed; and 
whereas then the Potteries had hardly recovered from the great 
outbreak of 1842, during the past year the;g were most pros¬ 
perous. 

In proceeding to the more strictfy educational part’TJft my 
subject, I clearly need not apologise for the absence of any 
general estimate of the •process of edtication in the district. ^ 
Any such estimate could, only result from a comparison of one 
year’s observations with those of another, and therefore cannot 
be expectejjl in a first Report. * 

But it may be expected, and indeed is necessary in order to 
constitute this Report the basis, as it were, of subsequent 
Reports, that I should endeavour to establish at the outset. 
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with as much accuracy as I may be able, some standard ac¬ 
cording to which 1 propole to appreciate the efficiency of a 
school, and the state or education in a district. Such a dis- 
fiuisition, moreover, would seem a fit commentary on the special 
obsenrations contained in the Appencfix, and will as'^such be 
more peculiarly addressed to those locally interested in the 
schools there reported on. r ^ 

I will adopt the commqp distinction bf education into moral 
and intellectual, or? in other Word*, the education of the whole 
character, and the education of the understanding considered 
simply and by itself and begiirwith the datter. 

It is evident that the intellectual efficiency of a particular 
school may be at once roughly measured and compared with 
that of another particular school by registering the results of 
an examination of the instruction given in each, and presenting 
them in parallel tables. And so on a larger scale in respect of 
districts, by comparing Ihe percentage of children who arc 
learning this or that branch of knowledge, we are at once 
enabled to say generally in which district the work of intellec- 
■ tual education is most advanced; or absolutely of any district, 
that it is in this respect above par or below par, as the case 
’ BBT ■“'.Estimates thus formed are more easily dealt with 
than any other, and for general purposes, where nicety is not 
required, may be quite sfifficient. J8ut for the purposes of an 
Inspector something; much more refined than this is necessary. 
I should conceive it most mischievous for masters and mistresses 
to suppose that we were content to estimate ^in this way the 
result of their labours in this department of education. Foi* 
what do such tables Ajpresent ? They represent the quantity of 
instructi6’n given, while of its quality they saj nothing. And 
even if we endeavour to include both by sfppending letters 
signifying “ good,” “ fair,” “ mftdei’ate,” &c , such a Report 
would, I believe, still be wholly inadequate to convey a true 
estimate of the intellectual efficiency of the school. I consider 
then the “ observations ” that accompany the statistics of 
instruction, a most important anU necessary part of the Report 
on the intellectual oharacter of a school. And I can well 
imagine an Inspector feeling obliged to report the intellectual 
condition ^ a school as tyisatisfactory, although the statistics 
exhiUfled a more than usual proportion of children advanced in 
attainment,, and Represented the instruction given to them as 
good. This may appe&r paradoxical an^l to require further 
elucidation. I am sorry to say that my memoranda and 
recollections of several sctools in#my district enable me at gnee 
to illustrate my meaning. * • * 

Of one school I find it recorded that the standard of instruc¬ 
tion was high and the method of imparting it good, but that 


• See PosUcript, 
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the children seemed wholly unused to reproduce their knowledge, 
and consequently benefit^! little Ay it. In another the chil¬ 
dren’s memories were well stored with facts, and facts of a 
good kind, but they had not bSen taught to digest them. ' In 
another the children were able to pass a creditable examination 
in a very»fair number of subjects, but when I diverged from 
these ^hey bptrayed a striking want of general information and 
intelligence; whence*! inferred thg.t they had been taught iir a 
routine and technical way. d need not*multiply instances to 
prove how possible it is*for a ma^i to be qualified to give, lesson^ 
on a given number of subjects very rfaifly, and yet fail to develop 
and exercise the intelligence of his children. J have been coit- 
tinually obliged to remind teachers that I would far,rather see 
a child think out for himself an answer to a single new question^ 
than give me two or three answers that he had learned by rote ; 
and that the object of my examination was to test the children’s 
intelligence much more than their»acquirements. 

Perhaps enough has now been said to (explain this most 
important distinction between the quantity and quality of the 
instruction given i||) a school; and ive may pass on to the second 
part of our inquiry. 

All who have been in the habit of following th^chilch’gVf^f 
our elementary schools into their after life will agree that the 
amount or even the quality of ^he intelleotual instruction 
given in a school is a very partial exponent of the school’s real 
efficiency. In order to report on this aright, the first question 
we have to ittek ourselves, on sitting down to collect and record 
the results of our day’s examination, 1 conceive to be this —Are 
the characters of the children in this schodi under good and healthy 
influences ? * 

'I’o estimat* these influences, or, in other words, to measure 
the value of the moral eduvation given in a school or district, 
is a very difficult task. I have felt its difficulty, more .or less, 
in every Report that it has beon my duty to send tojhe office; 
and felt it with the more regret in proportion to my convictioij 
of its paramount importaflee. On this account I may, per¬ 
haps, be allowed to state, as definitely «s I may be able, what I 
have meant «vhen, in conversation with school-managers oj 
teachers, I have spoken of the moral tone or their 4)chool. I am 
the more anxious to do this, because my remarks have nSNi^ldom 
caused an aggrieved feeling, often produced surpsise, and gene¬ 
rally, I fear, been only* partially undA-stood by the masters aqd 
mistresses. Nor can Jl wonder at this; after conceding that a 
school is conducted in a business-like way, that the standard of 
instruction is fairly high, that thb children have answered well 
on the gallery, have sung well, have gone through their drill 
with promptness, and, in short, have passed a very good 
examination, it seems unreasonable stiR to say that the sduwl 
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h&s not pl(»ised me, and to report accordingly.* It may happen 
that T have not time to expla^ fully what I mean; the teachers 
feel hurt, and those interested in the school‘go away thinking 
that the Inspector has set his‘standard extravagantly high. 
They would often, I suspect, be surprisecUif they knew what 
was passing through my mind—that, so far from regretting that 
the standard of instruction was not higher, I woedd wiUingly 
haVc it lower, if I could thereby raisi^thd moral standard to a 
level with it. Morally I do not think our standard can possibly 
he too high ; and I hope that, on considei-ation, my meaning will 
be understood when I ro-as»3rt that” a schoot may accomplish 
all that I have supposed, and yet bo doing its work unsatis¬ 
factorily. .Something, it may be, strikes”you in the first aspect 
Or countenance of the school, and haunts you almost oppres¬ 
sively as you leave it,—something that makes you unable to 
say, ““I'hese children are in good hands.” There may be a 
want of honesty and soundness in the conduct of the school, 
which perhaps escapes a casual observer, but to a practised 
eye is revealed by many a tell-tale trifle. For instance, much 
mfty be learned from the manner of thc« children to their 
master,—-just' as one may ascertain the temper of a groom by 
wffPShilig thf manner of the horse when he approaches. A 
master may whip his school into a fair state of clocility against 
the day of inspection, but hd*cannot tutor the eye of his scholar 
to conceal the fact that on aommon days there is no friendliness 
between them. I have often remarked this difference between 
two schools, exhibiting, it may be, an equal degree^of discipline 
and good order, that in the one it is clearly attributable to the 
moral asccuidency of tlfe teacher, in the other to intimidation. 
The difference is not always due to the temper of the teacher. 
Of two teachers, equally good and conscientious,<one may have 
the art of acquiring and maintaining this moral ascendency, 
and the other, from the want of sagacity or of training, may be 
without it • 

. Another point to which' the greatest significance may be 
attached in estimating the moral tom of a school, is the degree 
of confidence that may be placed in the children when they are 
not under immediatp observation. Two schools may be equally 
orderly and equally well disciplined at the time of inspection, 
and y^lt may be manifest ftiat were the master away for five 
minutes, one would be in an uproar, while the other would go 
oij just as usual. ^ . <• 

Another mark which I am glad to observe closely in a 


formation of tfie character of the apprentice, (2) the echool as a place for their train¬ 
ing.'’ 1 regard it as one of the many beneflts arising from the piipil-feocher system, 
tliat it thus obliges us to take this view of a school's efficiency. 
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school is how far the children seem to be in the habit of ob¬ 
taining help from one anqther, either in the way of prompting 
in a whisper, or copying from each other’s slates. I know many 
schools in my district in which A degree of truthfulness in these 
mattei^ prevails, wjii^h, if proposed in theory, would to some 
people appear q^uite utopian* 

But abovp all, J study to ascertain how far the teacher is 
setting a right exaiAplc* in these^ respects. There is no one 
point in which teachers diiFe» more widaly, none that I watch 
more narrowly or with deeper apxiety. It is with grept pai^ 
that I have beeq, led to suspect ^h^ masters, who, perhap^ 
were loud in their lectures about truth, and scolded their 
children almost ostentatiously for the want of it, were at the 
same time themselves acting a lie throughout my examination* 
—leaving me to suppose that I was seeding the school in its 
ordinary aspect, when, as they knew, and as the children.well 
knew, the whole was an exhibition got up” for the occasion.’* 

The last point that I shall notice in this .connexion is the 
degree of reverence displayed on religious subjects. And if in 
other things, muejj more is it true in this, that such as the 
teacher is, such also will the scholars be. If the inaster give a 
Bible-lesson, or a catechism-lesson, as he would^ive ontM^ 
mental arithmetic, hc'must not be surprised if his boys soon 
learn to break the Third Commandment; or if, again, he 
read the school prayers in a tone,more careless and familiar 
than that in which his children hear him addressing a chance 
visitor in the school, he must not wonder if complaints reach 
him of their irreverent behaviour in church. Another cause of 
irreverence is the habit of simultaneous answering. I am dis¬ 
posed to think that, on all subjects, the evils attending this 
method far outweigh its advantages : in religious lessons there 
can be no doubt abotit its undesirableness. 

Such are a few of the most significant tests of what jnay be 
called the moral tone, of a school, on which, unless I am mis¬ 
taken, its real efficiency mainly depends. 

By way of recapitulation, I may state generally, that the 
excellences which I value most highly ^ school are— 

It is on this account timt I deprecate the custom of fhaking an examination af! 
exhibition day. It may be very difficult reajly to deceive an exftninetjjdio is in a 
school almost every day of his life; but it is easy to impose on a ring o^orctators, 
and lead them to fancy that the children are extemporizing answers |o chance ^estions, 
when in reality both que8tions.and answers have faeen carefully prepared and rehearsed 
beforeliand. This is neidier more nor less than a cheat, and the teacher is forcingltis 
children to be knowingly* a, party to it. Such a teacher must not lie surprised 
if his children try to cheat and deceive him in turn, I rejoice to be able to add 
Aat it is my firm conviction that in the cose^of my own examinations this has seldom 
been attemjitAi; but I have reason to fear that in the public examinations which * 
usually form a nftrt of school festivals, something of this kind^is too often the case ; 
and it is my belief that the increased interest or additional subscriptions elicited by 
such exhibitions are a sorry compensation for the certain injury inflicted on tire moral 
tone of the school. 

VtJL. II. 2 I 
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thoughtfulness and intelligence in the children, cheerful and 
friendly relations between tl^m and .their teachers, and habits 

of discipline, truthfulness, and reverence. 

< « 

% 

Havilig then, as I hope, established id si^nne sort a standard 
of criticism, I am in a position t6 proceed with an analysis of 
the statistical information which it has beep my duty to .collect 
and lay before your Lordshjps; and to draw from thence such 
inferences as may seem to have tbe most important bearing on 
the subject of elementary cduq^tion. 

The discrepancy beti^eei^ pupil-teacher schools, and non- 
pupil-teacker schools, is so uniform in my district, that I am 
induced to exhibit the statistics of the two classes of schools 
separately ; an additional reason being that I have obtained 
returns from many more of the former class than of the latter, 
and,, therefore, fairness requires that they should be kept 
distinct. t> 

The following;, table exhibits the proportions of children 
learning the several subjects taught in our elementary schools, 
tc^ether with their ages. The table is calculated from the 
returns made from 91 pupil-teacher schools, 
rt'i-am glad to be able to present to your Lordships these 
returns of age and instruction in juxtaposition. I confess that, 
placed thus together, they suggest to my mind reflections of the 

S ravest import. I will fiijit consider them separately, and in 
etail; and then speak of the inferences to which, after such 
consideration, their relation to each other will, I fear, be seen 
to point. 

of Children. —It48 impossible to read over the percentage 
of childreii'-of the several ages here exhibited without being 
struck with their extreme youth. In order to arpive at greater 
accuracy, and at the same time <<:o exffibit the age of the 
children in the most favorable light, I have taken 50 pupil- 
tether schools—perhaps the best in my district—partly in 
mining and manufacturing districts, partly in villages or 
country-towns. From their returns I have calculated that in 
the country schools on^ 28 per cent, are above 10 years old, 
and in the mining or manufacturing not morq than 17 per 
cent.; and, ^ain, that in the former the children stay at 
schooly-S" years on an averag‘e, and in the latter only li^ years. 
These results .being taken from the better sort of pupil-teacher 
schools, give, it may be presumed, a higher average of age than 
would appear if all the schools in my district had been taken 
into account. Besides the generally low average of children’s 
age, it appears from this, that precisely in those localities where 
schooling is most of all needed—in those hives of industry 
where the child’s ^wers are sure to be most developed, in after 
life for good or for evil, there the children are the youngest 
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and theii? schooling the shortest. In those chains of blackened 
towns that form the Pottfiries and'Iron-districts of Staffordshire^ 
where the grimy’operatives arg often earning incomes eqnfcl or 
superior to those of ,our country curates, a bare year is con- 
sioered enough fot their chjldcen’s schooling, and at ten years 
old theiil education is supposed to be complete I Nor is this 
all: it appears from, reference to your Inspectors’Reports iii 
previous years, and a comparisoTV of th^ a^es there given with 
those before us, that, instead of advancing, the age of the 
children has been pergeptibly ricediijg. And this leads me^o 
the consideration of the second p5rt of the table before us. , 

The Instruction of the'Children. —If indeed* the cliildren only 
stay at school from one to three years, if this is the only term 
of schooling which they are to have to fit them to do theTr 
work in life as men and as Christians, how anxious becomes the 
inquiry into the amount and kind of education that is dffered 
to them during this most limited*period! 

Now, at first sight, the table before us nfay seem to contain 
an answer to this inquiry. We turn to it, and find that of the 
children attendilfg pujiil-teacher schools all aye learning to 
read and write ; one third are reading books of general infor¬ 
mation ; nearly two-thirds are writing on pape»^; nearly oiie- 
half are writing from dictatiop; nearly mree-fourths are 
learning arithmetic ; more than one-fourth a?e beyond the first 
four rules; more than one-fourthc are learning English 
grammar; more than one-third are learning geography; 
nearly one-fifth are reading English history; and nearly all the 
girls are learning to sew or knit. • 

By comparing these returns with the proportions of children 
learning these several subjects before the pupil-teacher system 
was introduced, as given by Mr. Moseley in his Report on the 
Midland district, for the*year 1844 *.(Vol. II. page 497), we 
see that the average amount of instruction given in pupil- 
teacher schools in 1850 is about,double the avemge in 1844. 
Even the warmest advocates of a high standard of instructien 
must, I think, now confess that in these schools the amount of 
instruction has reached a satisfactory ^int. 

Before, hdwever, ^e indulge in any feeling of complacence 
on reviewing this table, a further inquiry h4k ta.,^ made. 
Those who have felt disposed to agree with what has obett ad¬ 
vanced in a previous part of this. Report aboiit the true chh- 
racteristics of a ^pd* school, will anticipate me when I Say that 
this remaining inqmry is—whether this instruction is as gOod 
• in kind as it is large in amounj;, and whetfiet inoral excellence is 
generally coincident with, and therefore indicated^ by, inteUectugl. 
If the two* are commensurate,—if quantity and quality, in¬ 
tellectual and ixioral excellence, are generally found to go 
together,—then, indeed, the above table would afford' matter 
for congtetulation; then, indeed, we might point to this class 
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of schools, and say, bring up all the schools of the district to 
this level, and your work wiliPbo donef 

I have been most anxious to ascertain how far the two were 
coincident, and approached the inquiry with * the liYeliest 
interest. . The great difficulty lay in this, that I was endea¬ 
vouring to compare two things almost incommensurable ^ the one 
bfeing represented by facts and figures, the other only by itti- 

{ >f^ions left oh my mind, or such indications as “ discipline 
air,” “ tone good,” “ school honest,” rfnd the like, put down at 
the time. Under these circuiAstanccs,' the only method that 
appeared open to me was tc make ’out two independent lists 
of the same* set of schools; arranging them—in the one ac¬ 
cording to my own impression of the aggregate merit of each 
ih respect of the excellences indicated on pages 6, 7 ; and in the 
other, according to such statistics of instruction as formed the 
basis'of the averages exhibited on the above table. It hap- 

n ned fortunately, that I had by me a list of 24 schools, which 
lad made out some time ago, and judged, after careful de¬ 
liberation, to be, on the whole, the 24 best schools in my dis- 
trifct; I had arranged them in an order <f! merit, which I 
believed to be approximately just. This was done solely from 
general impfb«sions of their moral and intellectual excellence, 
and without reference to statistics of instruction. It only 
remained, thercfdre, toconstrhet another list, graduated accord¬ 
ing to statistics of instruction exclusively. In order to give 
greater range to the comparison, I included in .this list 26 
other pupil-teacher schools, making in all 50. The common 
measure adopted ipas the mean proportion of children learning 
history, gej^raphy, grammar, and writing from dictation. 
For instance, if my statistics gave me in a school of 84 children, 
17 learning history, 28 geography, 21 grammar, rfnd 38 writing 
from dictation, I took tne mtfan number, and therefore 

31 per cent, as the mean proportion learning all the four sub¬ 
jects. Ma,*^hematics 1 purposelyexcluded-, as an element that 
v^ould involve unfairness to" the girls’ schools. I confess that 
the collation of these two lists ha& surprised me much. I 
cxjMJcted some discrepancy, but by no moans to the extent that 
Lhave found. I an\ unwilling for obvious reasons to produce 
these lists ; it is sufficient ^r the present purpose to say, 
that of the schools in my list of 24 were found belmo 

par in the list of 50; while of those above par in the latter, 
thpre were 10 which did not appear iif thp former list. In 
particular instances, the difference was st'lf more striking, the 
schools which ranked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, G,tfin my first list, ranked 6„ 
>13, 41,34, 1, 33, in the other. "It would therefore be ‘generally 
correct to say that the chances were equal, whether a school’s 
place in one list corresponded even approximately to the place 
assigned to it in the otner. . . 

I am particularly anxious that the inference which I venture 
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to draw from the comparison of these two’lists should be ex- 

f dicitly understood. It'has not Jhaken my confidence in either 
ist. I still belibve that each, according to its own principle 
of classifica^ioVi, exhibits a very fair graduation of th» schools. 
The ^wo classifications are professedly distinct in principle, 
standing to each other in the relation of general to particular. 
The question was, whether they tallied so uniformly as to 
allow of our using tlieril interchajsgeably, and my conclusion ns 
this :—that their coincident^ is by no'means to be depended 
on; in other words, that in on® out of two cases we should fgll 
into great errors if we wete' to jwdg^ of a school’s general ex¬ 
cellence by the statistieal returns of instruption ^iven in ‘it. 

I wish to attach to these statistics their due value, but no more 
than their due value. They exhibit faithfully the amount nf 
instruction given in a school or in a^ district; more or less 
faithfully, the acquirements of the children ; and to a certain 
extent, perhaps, tneir intellectual cultivation; but they are not 
trustworthy exponents of the value of the, education (in the 
right sense of the word) given in a school or in a district. 

I am aware that this conclusion depends for its authority* on 
the general accuracy of two classifications, one*of which rests 
on certain impressions, for whose justice I am tljj;’ only voucher, 
and therefore I cannot advance it with any degree of confidence, 
nor claim for it more attention tHhn it merits* from the extreme 
importance of the subject under inquiry; all that I can fairly 
expect is that it should lead us to verify much more accurately 
than we have hitherto, I believe, been in the habit of doing, 
the trust worthiness of statistical returq^ of instruction as 
measures of the value of the educatioft given. I am aware also 
that it will be to many people, as it was to myself? a very disap¬ 
pointing conclusion. Such a measure of education was so 
eminently convenient foi^all purpqsgs of calculation, and one 
that it will be so difficult to replace, that we cannot'give it up 
without reluctance. But it ’is a disappointing conclusion in 
another sense, and in a far greatef degree ; and this leads me to 
the third consideration Suggested by the general summary on 
page 496. . 

If the table of «ageff indicates, as I^have endeavoured to 
point out, that our school children are of a younger ^owth 
than formerly, at all events that they are taken iroKi^hool to 
work at a lamentably early period ; and if the jtable orinstruc- 
tion, which appears by the sidfi of the table of .age, only 
exhibits—as I feal* ,;ve have too good reason to suppose—the 
acquirements of the children, and by no •means a co-ordinate 
training of character;—then,* indeed, the relation of the t^o 
tables to each other would seem to force upon us an inference 
as disappointing as it is painful—that in order to cram a more 
than heretofore amount of acquirement into a shorte? thfin 
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heretofore period of schooling, several of our teachers are 
sacrificing m a great measifre all that makes education truly 
valuable to men as citizens and as Christians.^ And I am con-> 
strail^d,to add, that thi^ is precisely tho imprcs^on left upon 
n^y piind by more than one-third of the higher order of sshools 
fha- t 1 have visited. I have too often found the teachers solely 
Intent upon “ getting their children on,” that they migh/ pass 
what they considered a good examinationand looked in vain 
for those graces of a school life—that?’truthfulness, gentleness, 
and animated intelligence, which are the'characteristic features 
of a really valuable oducaViov. I have found, them, in short, 
aiming rathpr at a forced development of one part of the child, 
than the co-ordinate education of tho whole, and I am convinced 
that a moderate advance in the latter is infinitely preferable to 
any degree of disproportionate progress in the former. 

'fh^, my Lords, is tho point of my Report to which I am 
most anxious to call attentian. This is what I would gladly 
say to every schoolmaster and schoolmistress in my district— 
“ If you wish to win the approval of their Lordships of the 
Cotomittee of Council, or, what is far more ^important, if you 
arc anxious to fulfil conscientiously the heavy responsibility 
whifih rests ujeyjn you as the educators of the next generation of 
Englishmen, give your first attention to the moral tone of your 
school and the character of yOur children, and postpone to this 
any ambition that they may be distinguished for intellectual 
acquirements in our Reports.” 

1 cannot conclude this part of my Report without adding 
that this painful impression, made upon me by several of the 
schools*that I haye^Visited, owes muen of its vividness to the 
contrast, exhibited by many other schools in my district. 

It would be as grateful a task to myself, as it w(tuld be a just 
tribvite to these latter schools, if I could in any degree convey 
to your Xriordships the feelings of pleasure and delight with 
which I have visited them. It is indeed in the power of 
schoolmaste'rs and schoolmistresses to render the in some 
respects arduous business of an Inspector one of the most 
pleasurable in which a maq can be engaged. To revisit a school, 
and see as one enters the smile of recognition that nins through 
all the childrenj., and tho more thoughtful welcome in the faces 
of the nj^gter or mistress and pupil-teachers—to find, as the 
examination advances, that tho school is sound and healthy t6 
the core—-that the teacher has a thorough hold upon the children, 
and' has succeeded in imparting to them, his own spirit of 
truthfulness and geptleness—ana, in conclusion, to be able to 
address to the school collectively a few earnest word® «f ex- 
"hortation and encouragement, and feel sure that they will be 
understood—this is indeed an ample recompense for any 
amount of labour or anxiety. 
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It only remains that I should mesent to your Lordships a 
summary of the statistios which J have been able to collect 
from schools that* have not as yet taken advantage of your 
Lordships’ Mihutesof 1846, with such qjjservations as njay most 
naturally arise from the consideration of them. 

The number of schools in my district which have received 
grants in aid of building, fittings, books or maps, but not 
annual grants from J^out Lordshjps, is 149. Of these I hav^ 
been unable, for the reasons* assigned at the opening of this 
Report, to visit more tha-n 57 d«iring the past year. From the 
returns which I have colleet4d frojn these schools I am onablfd 
to give the annexed summary of acquirement% and ages 
of the children, corresponding to the tables *given for pupil- 
teacher schools on page 496. 



From the limited time and attention that I Iftvc J^n able to 
bestow upon this class of schools, and the comparati^ly small * 
number from which the percentages have bfeen calculated, I 
cannot claim for*tJiese tables such a decree of accuracy as would 
justify me in raakiifg them the basis of any very important con¬ 
clusions. In their general fealjires, howevel, I believe they fairly 
represent the condition of non-pupil-teachcr schools, in respect 
of age and instruction, and are at least suggestive of two infer¬ 
ences which it will be my business in subsequent years to verify. 
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First, that though the pupil-teacher system has to a small extent 
succeeded in retaining the cWldren in<our elementary schools to 
a more advanced age, yet in this respect the difiference is not so 
great as,was, I believe,.anticipated. ^ * 

Secondly, that it has raised the standard -of instructioai, and 
this in the lower rather than in th6 higher classes. 

If the first be a correct result, it is manifestly desirabjo that 
some further expedients bq resorted to in order to induce 
parents to leave their fehildren at ‘Bcht’ol for a longer period than 
13 their present wont. The im|)ortance*of this can hardly be 
overrated. It was hoped'in «1846 *thAt the chance of a pupil- 
teachershipswould operate as an incentive to a longer stay at 
school; but these tables and my own impressions.would lead 
me to fear that, owing to the diminished proportion of pupil- 
teachers allowed in a school, this inducement has failed to 
influence the mass of parents. Some further inducements or 
enactments appear to be necassary, such as a general institution 
of prizes and exhibitions in our elementary schools, analogous 
to those in schools of secondary instruction, or the introduction 
ofundustrial training, or an extension of the Factory and Print- 
work Acts to Other species of industrial employment, or, best of 
all, a general^greement on the part of employers to introduce 
an educational test into the labour-market. I would refer for 
some observations on this Subject, and for an account of an 
experiment about to be tried in the mining districts of Stafford¬ 
shire to page 32 of Mr. Tremenheere’s Report for 1850, before 
alluded to; and; for some account of a self-supporting school in 
a manpfac'turing ^trict to the letter subjoined to this report. 

The second inCerence'-drawn from a comparison of the sum¬ 
maries points^emt very satisfactorily one of the must important 
results of the pnpil-teacher system ; in fact, the point in which 
it has been most eminently and cowfessedly successful. Per¬ 
haps it might .not appear at once to a casual observer that the 
standard of instruction in pupil-teacher schools was much 
higher than in non-pupil-teacher schools, but on a closer in- 
s]^ction of the tables it will be seen to be the case, and that 
in the most satisfactory way possible. 

It is not in history, geography, grammar, or tho»higher rules 
ot arithmetic-^that is, in the first-class subjects—that the great 
disparity^^ shown ; but in the'" louver subjects which still engage 
the botC^ of tho school—in the percentage of children still oc¬ 
cupied with their alphabet and spelling, or*who have not yet be¬ 
gun to write on paper or cast accounts—that the pupil-teacher 
schools appear so far in advance of non-pupil-teacher schools. , 

. Thu* in pupil-teacher school* only 17 pA cent, are left in the alphabet Uaw ; ‘ 
in non-pupil teacher schools 48 or nearly half; 

in pupil-teacher school* only 5 per cent, are writing copies on slate* j 
in nou-puiril-teacher school* 46 or nearly half are still so'occupied ; 
in pupil-teacher schools only 3) per cent, appear not to have begun arithtpetic; 
in non-pupil-teacher schools 25 or one-quarter, 
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Generally, then, it may be said that in non-pupil-teacher 
schools there is still a darge residuum of ignorant children 
encumbering riie‘lowest class, while the pupil-teacher ^stem 
has at, once acted powerfully ’upon this, and distributed it in 
solutien, as it were, through the several classes of the school. 

I am glad to be able to &dd that my own impressions—^in¬ 
dependent of tables of‘instruction—entirely confirm this result 
of statistical inquiry. It is one ef the most striking points of 
contrast exhibited at fir* sight by the*two classes of schools ; 
and certainly, as I said before, one of the most satisfactory 
fruits of the pupil-teacher systen*. ^here are other points of 
contrast cquaUy important and equally denjonstrtitive of the 
excellence of this system, which cannot be represented in a 
table of statistics, as they affect rather the moral condition «f 
the school. Every one who has had opportunities of comparing 
schools so organized with schools conolipted on the old moni¬ 
torial system, must have recognised the improved aspect, the in¬ 
creased order, the greater prominence and attention given to the 
lowest class,^and, above all, the invaluable relief afforded to the 
master,—due to^he replacement of monitors of 11 or 12-by 
regularly trained pupil-teachers between the ages of 13 and 18. 
The advantages, however, moral and intellectua]^- that have ac¬ 
crued to the cause of education from the Minutes of 1846, have 
been so frequently pointed out b^ your Lordships’ Inspectors, 
and are in fact so uniformly acknowledged in my district, that 
it is unnecessary for me to say more on this subject. 

I have now, my Lords, stated briefly such infm-ences as have 
appeared to me most obviously suggested jjydny experience of 
these two classes of school during the past year*. In the course 
of that experience certain principles of what ifitiy bo termed 
school criticism occurred to me, which I have endeavoured to 
enunciate’ by way of prefaee to these general inferences. I shall 
be glad if these two parts of my Report, resulting as •they both 
do from the same series of observations, should be^ound to en¬ 
force and illustrate each other. • 

-I am unwilling to coritlude without mentioning one other 
impression which I find left upon my,mind after this first year 
of inspection in th» North Midland counties; I allude to t^e 
very great kindness of my reception in the district. And in 
this I wish particularly and gratefully to include ^TH^riendly 
welcome that I have almost uniformly met with on-tl)«p!art of 
masters and mistresses whose schoSls I have visited. Nothing 
has contributed rilbtje than this to relieve the difficulties of my 
task ; nothing has so mu«h encouraged me to look forward with 
increased pleasure to resuming* it next year. 

• I have the honor to be, &c., 

1. P. Norris. 

Th the Right Honorable 

The Tordc of the Committee f Council on Education, 
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Posteript .—I rejoice to think that I may discard the once 
common distinction of educf.tion int» secular and religiousr as 
now exploded. It was a distinction as false m theory as it was 
prcKlilctiive of evil practically. 'It was false in theory, because 
as surely as school children are growing up.into men, so*«urely 
are they growing up into reli^dus or irreligious men; and 
whether into religious or into irreligieus men, depend^, upon 
religious or irreligious ^haractej*of their education. To 
say that education can be neither reKgioua nor yet irreligious, 
is therefore fa'se. And, consequently, to say that a school can 
Kc merely secular, and fti liespect of religion neutral, that is, 
neither reKgiouq nor irreligious, is also false. And not only 
false, but most pernicious, in as much ks the distinction has 
cerved to divide good and earnest well-wishers to education 
into two parties, jealous and suspicious of each other, and 
therefore unable to co-operate in the one good cause which is 
daily and hourly demanding*our united strength. 

I rejoice also j;o be able to add that I have observed a 
general abandonment of another most mischievous notion, viz., 
that the religious or irreligious character of a school depends 
on the greater or less amount of religious instruction given in 
it. Those ewgaged in education have begun at length to find 
out that it depends much more on the spirit in which the school 
is governed, anddn which al^ the lessons are given. 


Appendix. 

(Copg of Letterfrom, %ev. JP\ Worth Hoare, Incumbent of St. Foul's, Staley.) 

■ - Stalybridge, 

Webruary 1851. 

Mr Deab Sir, • 

With reference to the pecuniary condition of my school, I am glad to say 
that it ,is now qui(e self-supporting, the income of the current year being 
at the rate o^lSO/. 16s. \d., while the master and tnistress receive in salaries, 
exclusive of what they receive ffir pupil teachers, 117/. per annum. This 
income entirely arises from the payments of ^holars. We have three different 
rates of payment, vir.. Sc/., Sd., and id. per week. The number of scholars 
liaying id. per week is, at present, 45. All jthe scholars purchase their own 
lyioks at a reduced ratc,<as paying something for "them mali%s their owners 
careful of tllem. • 

Strict ajrt'regular payment of 8ch<A>l fees is required from the scholars. To 
secure Mis with the least difficulty—for those who work in mills, 1 have made 
i:n arrangement 4'ith the masleis by which the ^chool-fec is deducted from 
thair wages, and paid direct to the school. ^ • 

Experience has taught me the expediency o£ raising the school-fees, 
and of requiring them., to be regularly paid. ^The effect of these remilations, 
^lias been to increase the numbers aCtendinz, and to promote regularity in 
attendance and diligence, as regards the scholars; and, as rcgai;ds the finances 
of the school, the result is that the school is entirely self-supporting. 

Before we-were careful as to payments, &c., wo were in oentinuEtl difficulties 
as to funds, and the ttttcndance was very irregular, partietffitrly on the part of 
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those who were taken free, while many made it a habit to run in arrears'about 
jhe time they were to leave achoel, and uev^r pay. Observing the irregularity 
and carelessness of the*free scholars, nnd how much 'more both parents and 
children valued whit they paid for, as well as to prevent the immoral practice 
of leaving in debt, I adopted* the present system. I was especially irflpresscd 
by the fmlowing circumstance :—a poor widow had requested me to take her 
son as a frefe scholar; I did so, but he was ii-regular and inattentive. His 
mother came to me agaiq, and asked me to charge for him, for she said, if he 
is paid fOT, he .will value it^more, and endeavour to get his money's worth by, 
regularity and attention, but w^en J|e kdbw it cost nothing, no cared for 
it nothing. I did as she asked, and with the best eflect upon the boy, and 
with simiTanluccess I have cafried out thft system of payments in the school at 
larp. * '• •* . 

t am convinced that iree-schpols would nave an injurious eSgct upon tha 
prople, for they would destroy their independence, whil5 the raucation re¬ 
ceived would not be valued, and unless attendance was made compulsory, it 
would be so irregular that in most instances very little education would be* 
received. I have no doubt that schools where moderate weekly payments are 
required, will best promote the education of tbd^ people; but because Jhera 
win be some who cannot pay even the spiall sum required, the poor-law 
oflBcers might be given power to pay for such. If, besides, there were passed a 
law, that no child i|}imild be admitted to work in a mill vuho had not attended 
a school under inspection for one or two years, this would secure the complete 
education of the childr^ in the manufacturing districts. So anxious arc both 
parents and children for the latter to get into the mills, that I am sure this 
simple addition to the law relating children working in mills, would have the 
most beneficial effect. Theaiihsters would not ob^'ect to it, foi£at would secure 
to them a better set than the ignorant lads and girls who now often go to the 
mills. It would remove the greatest ob^cle to the efiiciency of ft:hools 
receiving factory children, which is, new children entering the mill, who 
never have learned even their letters, and have^iever been under any disci¬ 
pline. Such as these continually entering the school are a constant drawback 
to it. Were they always young persons who had already been at school for 
a year or two, the case would be very different. _ , 

I aemain^’c., 

(Signed) W. Wobth Ho.vbe. 

The Rev. J. P. ^orm, 

H. M. InspecWr qjC Schools, ^c. 

• • 

I wish to call especial attention to the foregoing lettpr, from 
one who, for twelve years, has laboured zealously and success¬ 
fully, in a manufacturing populatiop of more than 3i^00. 

Nor is the school referrtgl to a singular case. During the 
last year and a half nine toton schools under my ins]xiction have 
raised their fees witlj thg best effect,*and either are, or bid 
fair to be, s^f-supporting •, while several "of the agriculturai 
scljools in my district, by adopbing Mr. Dawdb’ have 

greatly increased their income, without raising the paymWits of 
the peasantry. , • 

I hope in my nej^ Report to be able to speak more con¬ 
fidently on this subject; mv belief at present is, that there k 
Ro reason^why our Natioifal schpols, by one*or other of these 
two plans, should not generally be made, in a great measure 
at least, self-supporting. 

ir this is true, its bearing on, the questipii of an Education 
Rate is evident.—^J. P. N. 
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Afpknoix to Rev. 6. P. Norws’ Geneihit'RejArt., 

ITiw foBfivoing description of tJie hogs' school connected itUn •^Ues^s:'Chance s 
glass-icorks, extracted from a pamphlet printea, fpr prrioa^eircii^Uwn, by 
the master of the school, at his oton printing-press. ^1', 

Befobe proceeding to detail the methods employed in thq schoft beforc- 
matned, in teaching each of those b^iches of instruction hereaftca: tobo no^iMd, 

1 shall make a few remarks on two or three'matters; attention to whicl), in a 
greater or less degree, I find of gregt consequence, in order to,secure satis- 
/actory results from the instruction givenj) whatever may be the mfedc pursued 
in imparting it. R^ady as wo all ’o.'e, to admit tlie impoAance of the slafement, 
that, if apeivon ex|^ct to succeed in the performance of whatever he desires to 
accomplish, it is absolutely necessary that ho sho&ld concentrate his efforts, as 
vigorously as possible, upon the attainment of his object; and highly important 
to the teacher of youth, as is a just appreciation of the principle here indirectly 
inculcated, it is one nevertheless which, I believe, is more frequently and regu- 
larlyi. neglected by us than probably any other of equal moment. ** (Jne 
thing at a time” would be a good inscription for the door of every school¬ 
room in which inscriptions are attended to; and it has occurred to me that it 
was by a duo estimaie of the value of this rule that our»prcdccessor/ often 
instructed their scholars in those subjects which they professed to teach them, 
better than we do, with all '>ur additional skill and aj^Hances. They did not 
teach much, it is true; they did not give lectures on galvanism during the ttme 
specified for a reading lesson ; nor did they conyiel their boys to learn geogra- 
pnical or other'facts, when they should have bedn learning to write. And 1 
am strongly of opinion that our now but generally opjiositc practice to this, 
requires revision. I'o send a chifd wandering into regions where he will bo 
sure to lose himself, and to do this too when he is wanted particularly at home, 
cannot be right. As, how'cver, a record of my own practice will probably 
prove a better exposition of my views than any, remarks I can make, 1 shall at 
once state that, in giving a lesson on- any subject, I endeavour to confine the 
attention of my child.-cn exclusively to that subject. If, for instance, l.am 
giving a reading lesson, I d6 not, as a mle, examine upon the subject matter of 
the lesson, mc''nings of words and phrases, or give any infonnation tending to 
elucidate any part thereof. These are matters which are of yursc attended to ; 
they cannot well receive too much attention ; and, for my .nethod of dealing with 
them, I beg leave to refer to the cl:aptcr*on reading. It will be seen that these 
remarks dn the mode of teaching one subject arc more or less applicable to 
that of teaching all others: and, from experience gained in its practice, rfecl 
assured that'Klie more closely it- is adhered to in my own school, the more 
•certainly am I enabled to count upon that sound progress in learning, which I 
am anxious to see. But I shall now proceed to make a few obstrvations on 
another point, attention to which I have found of considerable serviep. I 
allude to the plan of aUowing one or two sUtbjectJ, for any.; period that may 
S4p|>ear desirable, to occupy a much larger proportion of time than is usually 
allotted t^tSem rn our school work, mnd of becoming myself almost exclusively, 
for suql^pcriod, a teacher of that subject or subjects. I%giving effect tolhis 
|ioint; howeycr,'Some other of the ordinary branches of instruction must of 
course be either altogether om'utcd, or only ailOwed a subordinate position, 
uhtil, in their order, they shall obtain the promitiibnt regard due to them. 
In selecting the subjects for especial consideration* too, jt is important to.bear 
in mind that the study of one ought to form ks great a relief as possible'to the 
mental faculties, and the position of the body, required in that of tKe'bthcr; and 
that those matters of essential consequence, in the education of a child, shall be 
those chosen for this particular attention. Having practised the methqjd here 
spoken of for a considerable tipie, I have no hesitation in expressing my bpinion, 
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that, in its ultimate effects, it is far superior to that, which most commonly pre¬ 
vails, of llevoting a snfall portioij of time^every day to the teaching of each 
branch of learning profesW in our schools. Ms I have.thus ventured to record 
my ftivourablfe opinwn of a practice wliich I know to differ from that pursued 
by most Of ti^fcmw*teachers ,l beg leOve'to state one or two reasons, thjt I tlriiik 
may .be a^jlvanOi^-fbe the„alltege<i> superiority of the plan here commended to 
that last alludeoTtO. And I tninlc tee superiority claimed for it may be pro¬ 
perly and fairiy traced to the fact that, when a teacher directs his energies and 
attentionf|)eoial]y to ondsubject, and that for a considerable time, his exposi¬ 
tions. and illustrations are likely to be megp forcible and apt than when tko> 
same energies and attention are sbeing^ incessantly ■elaimed and diverted by a 
number of subjects of different character^ and, also, that the longer the time 
allowed ibr the study of any particular branch ^f learning, the greater is th« 
opportiiiHty afforded t<f the teacher of creatiil|r and sustaining an interest in the 
prosecution of the same, just when such an interest is particularly needed*, 
perhaps in order to secure permanently some newly acquired principle or fact. 
How often has it happened, for instance, that, when a class has been ^ring^ 
over a sum for a considerable time, the teacher has discovered that the difficulty 
cxjierienced by it has been caused from an imperfect apprehension of the 
princijile upon which its working depended : applying himself to an illustration 
or tw:o, the difficulty has vanished ; the prdent, of all other times, is the best 
to impress the knowledge desired to bo imparted ; and, if the class be at once 
eintilojred on a scries of sums, depending upon, and illustrative of, the principle 
just explained, the probability is that it will be retained more permanently 
(lian it would be under Shy other circumstances. Independently, however, of 
thd actual and immediate results that have ensued in my own school, and which 
would, I think, generally follow from the adoption of thoai^wo plans here 
recorded, I believe that a regular adherence to them would ^ntribute more 
Itttgely, than do those usually pursued, tq, produce that fixity of attention, 
application to business, and all those other h^its of a similA* kind, so important 
to man aS a religious and-lntelligent being. ^ 

• . 

Arrangement of ^hool-Room. 

Annexed is a plan of the arrangement of the^hool^oom in which I am 
engaged. The room will accommodate, comfortably, about 250 boys; being 
GO feet long by about 33 broad. The present an-angemcn<f are for 160, 
although the yiumber, in attendance is about 180. At A are parallel desks, 
arranged on a gallery, as recommOifdod ^omc years ago, in the “ Minutes of 
the Committee of Council on Education.” fiC D E are class-galleries, each 
capable of seating 40 boys. In front of every gallery, and about three feet 
from it, is a small platform,*12 inches in height, for the pupil-twkchcr, who is 
thus enabled to command the eye of every bojr in liis class; and, about the samq 
distance from one of the sides, btfth of which are enclosed with curtains, is a 
cap-stand, indicated by F. The dotted lines at ^ represent the position taken 
j>y tho.entire schpol, whcnjirranged for the daily scripture or any other collec¬ 
tive lesson. The position of the teacher, whilst giving such lesson, is showia 
at H. In front of the teacher, when thuj stationed, are tho»first«and second 
classes ; on his left the third, and on his right the fourth class. On of the 
three sides, every boy is arranged strictly according to his heiaht, the litrle boM 
forming the front rank, the next in height ahe rank behind, and so on. By 
this arrangement, a niftnsal gallery is formed, and every boy in the schooI*is 
easily seen, and, being close at hand, can be commanded and appealed to more 
directly-than when s'tationed in«a g;allery. The dotted lines at K represent 
the positian* taken by each boy, in alphabetical order, at the opening of the 
school, both morning and afternoon. The floor is marked from one to the 
highest number required ; each boy stands close to the number corresponding 
tp that attached to*his name in the register of daily attendance. During the 
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time oceu{Hed by me in inspecting faces, bands, and clbthing, vhich is done 
twice a-day, two boys preoedo me with slates, on which are marked similar 
numbers to those on the^fioor, and-t'irAke the letter A ophite to the number of 
every boy absent on the occasion. These marks of'absence fliro then transferred 
to the r^ipster, and a list of absentees furnished by a boy Ivho attends to this 
duty for a certain period. It may be well to <add that the ordiMs'y class 
register is not required. That used herc^ is ruled for six weeks, ana contains 
the name of every boy in the school, in alphabetical order; at the' end of that, 
a new arrangement of places is usually necessary, in>«rder to^iye t^e proper 
qiosition to any new comer, or to £11 up any -tacan'cy that may have occurred 
during the preceding six weeks. Of the ad/antages resulting from the adop¬ 
tion of the arrangement here described, compared with those derivable from 
My other with which 1 am ^^cquainted, I pan say, without hesitation, that 
they are greatly superior. To on^. trying it as a whole, it would jShesent at 
first a few diSculti^, upsetting, as it necessarily must, most of the methods of 
preserving order, quickening diligence, &c., to which recourse has hitherto 
peen had ; but there is no difficulty connected with its adoption that a little 
perseverance and contrivance may not surmount. 1 need hardly say that I 
shall feel much pleasure in giving any information as to minor details, or to 
show the arrangements here described, to any desirous of obtaining, or seeing 
the same. I will observe generally, of the plan in question, that, when with a 
few minor improvements, to which it is certainly open, it shall be brought info 
fair operation, it will, I doubt not, be found capable of effecting, at Idsst, as 
large an amount of good as any plan that prevails at this time. The facilities 
presented by its galleries for instructing large numbersuimultaneously ; the fact 
that the teacher can command and instruct this large number with far greater 
ease and benefit, than he can one-half the same number when arranged around 
him on the floor ;■ the provision that it makes for examining each class by questions 
suitable to its capacity, in giving ^ collective lesson ; the opportunity it affords 
to the master to visit and instruct every class in his school, more frequently, or 
for a longer period, than he has before been able to do; and the means which 
it offers to pupil-teachers of making themselves practically acquainted with the 
art of managing and teaching large numbers of children ; are aome of its more 
prominent and, I think, peculiar futures and advantages. 
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Sketch showing Arrangement of •School-room, at Messrs. Chance's 
GIqss- Works, in Spon Lane, Smethwick, near Birmingham. 
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WAL'ES. 


Genera\Report, for'the ytar 1850, on the. Schools inspected in the, 
Counties of Anglesey^ CaetnaiivonfFlint, q/id-Denbigh, in N orth 
Wales ; and in the Counties of Bfecon, Cflermarthen, Glamorgan, 
Pembroke, and Radnor, in <South Wgl^i,, By Her Majesty’S 
laspector of Scfiools, the llev. H.^Lonqueville Jomes. • 

NOR't’H WALES. 


My Lords, 

In laying before your Lordships my General Re^rt on 
the Schools visited by me since Nov. I, 1849, andupto Hec. 1, 
1850, I do not thii^c it necessary to make so many preliminary 
observations as I did in that for the year preceding. The ge¬ 
neral condition of the schools in North Wales, jto which the 
present Re|K>rt chiefly refers, and the prospects oT education in 
that part of the Principality, difFe»so little fia)m those in the 
south as to render aiw repetition unnecessary. In the north, as 
well as in the south, I find the Gentry cofttributing to schools in 
a manner IcoS generous and effective than what their means 
would lead to expect ; the Clergy exerting themselves, and 
paying more than what the country h^ a right to demand ; 
and the People receiving the advantages of education with 
thankfulness, ^ough not availing themselves, of the benefits, 
brought home to their doojs, so readily and universally as it 
is their true interest to do. • 

But, however slowly and irregularly the great work of edu¬ 
cation maybe advancing, it is impossible not to anticipate from 
it a vast amount of moral agid physical good for North Wales,* 
as well as for South, ere another ten y^ears shall have rolled 
away. The numbers.of pupils and of schools are on the in¬ 
crease r I beitome aware of this fact conttnuallj during my 
circuits. The numbers of good teachers are also inyeasing, 
though not so rapidly as the wants of the country with regard 
to their services ; ideas upon educati«n are beconfing more ex¬ 
panded, more true,*n4ore liberal; the advantages of organized 
efforts at a common erfti are becoming daily more evident; the 
<ft)untry is awaking to a pSrceptiqn of the fact that education 
is one of*thc qioral necessities of man, not to be neglected with¬ 
out peril to the community, any more than food without suffer¬ 
ing to the body, or than religion without damage to the soul. 
Should only the present state of things be maintained, the 
VOL. n. 2k* 
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advantages of religious and intellectual education will be 
secured, in North as well in South Wales, for a lai’ge pro¬ 
portion of the children even of„remote villages ;i-but should the 
efr6rts«now making by individuals, and^ foster#d by the State, 
be blessed—as who can doubt they will be—by the good 
Providence of the Almighty, we, 4 iiay pb'j^.that those»who shall 
be alive at the end of the prdiwlit oeWtu^, will witness every 
“child in the Principality training up io the way he slfbuld go 
within the walls of d .properly Organized and efficiently sup¬ 
ported school. ^ 

I find school pa 3 TnenVs ^made with more '^chcerfulness, and 
upon a more liberal scale, in North Wales than in South; whzseh* 
pleasing- circumstance I am inclined to' account for from the 
‘superior condition of the people. Wages are higher in the 
northern than in the soutnern counties; the cottages of the 
labouring portions of the people arc better constructed .and more 
comfortably furnished ; andt though the climate be more severe, 
and the manner of living very frugal, yet, on the whole, there 
is greater enjoyment of life among the mass of the population 
in the northern than in the southern district's. Exceptions, of 
course, there are; but, on the whole, I have not met with the 
same complaints of inability to pay—imaginary in nearly all 
cases 1 am inclined to think—as I did last year. I am con¬ 
firmed in my opinion that tfie working classes can afford to pay 
their quota for the insj,ruction of their children ; but I find in 
this circumstance only a stronger argument why those who are 
more blessed with the good things of this life, should come for¬ 
ward to aid and to-’complete their efforts, and should endeavour 
to make the great natronal work of education as perfect and 
lasting as human institutions are capable of becoming. 

In the northern as well as in the southern ceuntics, I have 
found lamentable deficiencies of corfetructivc skill in'the build¬ 
ings used for school ])urposcs. Edifices may be found there 
raised at considerable cost, not d-eficient indeed in “ decorations” 
of bad and unreal taste, but too small for the wants of the dis¬ 
trict, arranged without skill and "ill-ventilated. How much 
belter that the money «subscrihed should be devoted to the 
erection of buildings not contradictory to the purposes required, 
Vather than tft the promoting the fancies and advertising the 
name ofo‘uch and such an ar.'hitect. or to swelling out the con¬ 
tract of such end such a builder! Though I am one of the last 
persons in the world to dppose myself ‘to anything that can 
improve the architecture of the countr,v^ yet I must confess 
myself decidedly adverse to whatever shews bad taste and want^ 
,of professional knowledge in the application of public .money ; 
and I own I would rather see money contributed for the main¬ 
tenance of the school than for the supposed d,ecoration of the 
building. 
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The question of the twq languages I consider to be deiinir 
tively settled by the be^ of al^ tests, that of experierioa, 
Although the igrdkter part of the instruction given in Welsh 
schools is conveyed in*.Engljsh*, at the express desir^of the 
parents, yet it is forftid that the more the two tongues are 
taught concurrently,—and S 9 * taught as to elucidate and explain 
each other,—the gBe%t^j^lfi the. progress made in the knowledge 
of eaclk I'he study Jaaguage one peculiarly well-fitted 
to the youthful mind.- It'expands and refines the intellecl; j it 
aids the imagination—one of .thfe brightest jewels of our ear^ 
days;—and it stsengthens'thh reasoning powers. As soon, ^ 
‘this efforts now making by several learned Welsh scholars, for 
forming good vocabularies and grammars, shall have become 
more matured, the knowledge of English will penetrate rapidly* 
to every fireside among our mountains; not to displace the 
ancient language of the country, but W illustrate and tex aid 
it.* The Cymric nation, as a body, is anxious to acquire the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, at the same time that jt carefully main¬ 
tains the use of its own. It is aware of the immense importance 
of a knowledge of«English to all who desire to rise in life, or to 
fight a good battle with a struggling world; and'the aptitude 
shewn by the children^ in the schools for thus oemplying with 
the wishes of their friends is very remarkable. 

The system of pupil-teachers sH)prenticed* to masters and 
mistresses of schools in North Wales, apjjears to me to be w’ork- 
ing decidedly well. The relief thus giv'cn to the teachers, and 
the stimulus applied to the apprentices, tell quickly on the 
condition of the school. The younger cl^ildrcn are better 
looked after, and the progress of the various classes becomes 
more uniform. , 

It appears Ip me, however, that the managers and promoters 
of schools %eem to consider*this system as intended, rather for 
"aiding their funds, than for training arid instructing the young 
people themselves. But it is sorely a mistake to suppose that 
the public money, in instances of this kind, is desltined to save 
the of subscribers, instead of bringing up a future 

generation of well-educated teachers, for the service of the 
country. • • 

By far the greater number of schools in ^V^ale^are under th# 
direction of a male teacher, who is sometimes aided by*a female 
to teach sewing to the girls. After much consideration of the 
subject, and close examination of the results produced, I have 
come to the conclusiftn that in all cases of mixed schools, whete 

____ 9 _ 

• O • 

* I am-bcund to notice the vocabulary of the English and Welsh languages , 
just publisned bj^the Itev. W. Owen of Eglwysfacb ; the translations by the Rev, 
T. Sjms, and the English Welsh dictionary by the Rev. D. S. Evans. The learned 
Essay on the syntax ot the Welsh language, aud the Welsh and English Dictionary, 
by the Rev. T. J. Hughes, are desti led to be of tiie greatest nse in this matter. 
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the funds will not &dmit of a cegulai’ly trained mistress being 
employed as well a|' a master, a woman should be attached to 
the school to teach ijhe younger or infant classed of both sexes 
dtrfing<<the, morning, and all the girls of the "sfhool in sewing 
(or other feminine occupations) during the afternoon. Wher¬ 
ever it is practicable, that mistress should be the master’s wife: 
for I confess that 1 do not like to see any young females edu¬ 
cated, without being constantly, in tlje presence of a teA'cher of 
their own ^x. Few Country parishes can, as j'et, give sufficient 
remuneration to a master and 'mi^ress, unless they be man and 
wife; but even where the minster may be a single man, or where 
his wife may not be qualified for the instructing of infants, fh'e 
services of a young woman may bo obtained with less difficulty 
'than is often supposed. 

I am also of opinion that the managers of all schools, whether 
rural or urban, should provide their teachers with residences 
free of rent and taxes, and inVariably accompanied by a garden. 
A garden is an iirmense resource to any one forced to lead a se¬ 
dentary life ; it is also of no small benefit to a man with a young 
family; and the consciousness of having a 'comfortable house 
over his head, with no charges upon it, goes very far in the cal¬ 
culations of ei»?ry schoolmaster. 

Much variety of opinion and practice prevails on the subject 
of salaries, and S find much discontent existing on either side, 
among managers as well as teachers; the former sometimes 
complaining that the persons they employ are unreasonable in 
their demands, the latter tempted by the prospect of gaining 
another pound or two to throw up a good situation, and to in¬ 
convenience a benefactcA'. I am aware that the whole profes¬ 
sion is ih a period of transition at the jiresent da}^ and that 
there is an actual scarcity of good teachers compared with the 
number of schools that require then! ; but I am also aware of. 
the fact that, from among those, who arc now only pupils in 
schools, there will arise within the next'ten jmars a body of 
teachers, who will drive most of the present masters and mis¬ 
tresses out of the field ; and that, without continual and active 
study on their parts, those who now hold schools will, at no 
remote period, be ^lardly able to re'tain’them. I have also 
Made it my Wsincss to inquire ^^larticularly into the social 
resourcesjibf each district,—as*to the rate of wages, the prices 
of provisions, the rent of land, the local usages, &c.; and, 
founding my conclusions Upon the data'so, obtained, I have 
formed the following opinion as to what may be considered fair 
rates of remuneration for masters 'ind mistresses in Wales. 
Taking for granted that a fit house, of not less than four 
rooms, and a garden of not less than one rood, are "provided in 
each instance (and I beg leave to report that .1 consider this 
provision quUe indispensable), then a master, and hiff wife to aid 
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him in school, and a family of four children, can be maintained 
comfortably, in all rural districts, &r 40/. fcer annum ; in small 
towns for 50/. per’annum ; and jn uie larg^ towns for from 60/. 
to'70/. per an4inm. I consider these salaries, in the^pr^nt* « 
state ^f wages and ]frices jn Wales, to be perfectly rair for 
managers of sphools to offer, and for teachers of schools to accept. 

I trust that the teachers in my district will all become aware 
of the importance of making a provision for old age or sickt 
ness; and though this desirkble objecj,* may be attained by 
methods analogous to those ,em*ployed by betiefit societies, y#t 
I should much prefer to see some yufllic enactment piade upon 
tliis subject, and rendered compulsory. Few things woufd 
have a more direct tendency to raise the character of the school- ^ 
master, because it would make him, to a certain extent, inde^ 
pendent, and would take off from his m^d many social anxieties 
which are otherwise liable to impair his efficiency as all in¬ 
structor. * 

It is a common practice in Wales for managers of schools to 
employ the teachers in instructing classes in the Sunday School 
as well as in thefDay School. To this system I am entirely 
opposed. I know that the schoolmaster, better than anybody 
else, can aid the clergyman in organizing andJfeuperintending 
the religious duties of the scholars on Sundays. Nor is this 
any great hardship; but if the teacher has tlone his du^ in 
school during five consecutive days of the week, he is fully 
entitled, not only to his Saturday’s holiday, but also to a period 
of mental rest on the Sunday also. Undue parsimony is gene¬ 
rally at the root of this practice ; sometimes indolence, some¬ 
times want of educational skill. • 

I would venture to recommend that an uniform system of 
vacations sho«l(^ be adopted throughout the Principality ; that 
the longest interval of stufly should cqrrespond to theperiod of 
corn-harvest; that a fortnight should be given at (Christmas, 
and a week at Easter. dhe convenience of jjtian’agers and 
teachers would be equall;^ promoted by.some agreement upon 
this point. 

The variety of opinions that pretail upon the subject of 
books, and qther essbntiaCl’ details of school management, I fii^ 
to be very great. I do not, however, consider myself call^ 
upon to discuss their merits; but I will limit my olfteervations 
to one particular matter, in which^I should bo» really glad to 
witness some injpibvement—that of the music taught i in 
schools. Never do J hear any of our national melodics sung 
• by the children ; seldom •do I hear any tiding* worth listening to. 
On the contrary, the musical Repertory of the schools strike# 
my ear as being of the most meagre, and unmeaning, and in¬ 
harmonious d<»scription. I am aware that music is not much 
patronized'in Wales, whatever may have been‘the case in 
VOL. II. * 2 L 
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former days. I gr^tly lament the absence of the harp, a most 
suitable instrument,Isurely, Ibr a village teacher ; and I- cannot 
but protest against importation of what is rfealW. not worth 
: the ^rettble either to sing or to play. Were sonTs of the simpler 
coinposltlons of the great musician^ of all nations reduced to an 
arrangement suited for village children,—and most*certainly 
the soul of music may be so unsphered,—1 feel confident that 
An additional element of happiness Ayould be diffused amongst 
the whole people. * 

oThe spirit of one remark wfiic|i Ipnade last year I must be 
excused for again bringing forward now, to the effect that the 
influence for good of the pupil-teachers upon the future dettii- 
nies of our country cannot but be gfeat. The religious, moral, 
knd intellectual training they are now receiving—the habits of 
order, cleanliness, and persevering industry which they are 
daily forming, will, when they become men and women, act 
imperceptibly but certainly upon all with whom they come in 
contact j and they will be the means of spreading social comfort 
and Christian civilization through all the corners of the land. 

Subjoined is a table of the number of schools in each of the 
counties of North Wales, in which either certificated teachers 
are employed''or pupil-teachers are apprenticed; the returns 
being made up to Nov. 1, 1850. 

Table of Schools, in North Wales, having Certiticated Teaclieii ami Pupil Teacliers* 




Abergel«. 

enuk. 

Dei^gb • • • (Boys* 
Kglwysfach • • * • 

Llandymog » ^ • 

LUnfenes • » • (Oirlf' 

Llangollen. 

Danrhaladr • • • • 

Llansantffratd Qian Conway 
Llanfalr l^lhaSam « • • 




Buckley 
Cllcen . 
Holywell 
Mold . 
Meliden 
Mostyn*. 

Ditto . 
Rhuddlan 
Ditto • 
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Table of Schoals, in North Wales, having Certi^cated Teachers and Pupil Teachers 

• ^contijfued, I 


Ml^IONETHSHtRE. i 

_ _!_i_ A _ 

—* -’ 

Mq^TGOMERYSHlEB. - 

• 

• 

SCHOOW. * 

4 

Certifi¬ 

cated 

Teachers. 

Pupil 

Te^ers, 

Appren¬ 

tices. 

« 

Schools. 

• 

4 

• 

w — 

Certifi¬ 

cated 

Teachers. 

• 

Pupil 

Teacners, 

Appren¬ 

tices. 

1 

1 

► « 

o 

» 

. i 

'i 

O 1 

§ 

1 

s 

^ - 
li 

s 

Boys. 

Girls. * 

Lolgellari . . • . * • 

1 

• 

A 

1 


C^reftstoke • . 

Lbinidloes 

Newtown » • • 

Welshpool • , • (Boys’) 

Ditto . • • • (Girls’) 

Ditto ... (Infkilts) 

i 

i 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

*8 

1 

2 

• • 

1 

•• 

6 

V 

4 

1 

8 

2 


From the above returns, it appears that there ar^ 35 schools in North Wales, employing 14 cer¬ 
tificated masters, and 4 certificated mistresses with 3*7 boys and 11 girls apprenticed as pupil-, 
teachers. • • ' 


Flintshire. 

In the county of Flint good schools exist ki nearly all the 
towns and in many villages; but the best of those that have 
come under my inspection are •the boys’ «chools at Mold, 
Mcliden, Buckley, and Mostyn, and the girls’ school at the 
first of those places. The teachers in the first three of these 
places hold certificates of merit, and are performing their 
duties with great activity and intelligence.* Other good schools 
arc rising in this county, as at Holy\w5ll, Flint, Khuddlan, and 
Ilhyl; in fact, the cause of education is rapidly advancing 
within the lijnits of that district. The population is in great 
part morb or less occupied in mining operations ; their condi¬ 
tion, as far as wages go, is rather abbve the general average; 
the county is full of movemQnt; many strangers come and go 
within it; and it is on the whole .an important*part of North 
Wales. • * 

Although it does not fall under my.observation, I understand 
that the school at St. Asaph is a very good one. 

• 

Denbighshire. 

• • 

Every town ii^'the county of Denbigh possesses a good 
school under the inspection of the Committee of Council on 
’ Education, as well as sweral villages. Of <he town schools the 
best are those for boys at Denbigh and Ruthin, where the 
masters hold high certificates of merit, and are zealous teachers. 
Of the villag© schools the b^t are the boys’ school at Gresford, 
and the girls’ school 9 't 
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I think that education is. greatly ca^ed for in Denbighshire, 
and I find the gentry of tha| district more Mtive and more 
liberal in the maintciyincc of scl^ools than in any’other county 
in N6rtl% Wales, except perhaps Montgomery. •The vales of 
Clwyd, Llangollen, and Llanwrst ^ro the localities best*j>ro- 
vidm for in this respect; but there is an extensive hilly 
district, occupying the south-western iMrtiGn of the county, 
where education is still backward ^and in need of ^very 
encouragement. ^ ' 

■ CAEJBfW.^VONSHIRE. ^ ! 

Jn this county there is the cxcellenf model school of CaeP 
narvon—alike a credit to the town and the Principality—good 
schools at the town of Conway, Bangor (though only the infant 
school at this place comes under my inspection), excellent 
Schools in the villages of Dwygyfylchi, Llandwrog, and Llanen- 
gan, and very fair ones at Pontnewydd, Llanllechid, Llanfair- 
fechan, and Bottwilog. 

Through the kindness of the parochial clergyman I was ad¬ 
mitted into thp school at Llandegai, supported principally at 
the expense of Colonel and Lady Louisa Pennant; and, though 
I visited it meraly as an amateur, I cannot refrain from ex¬ 
pressing the pleasure I received in witnessing such a good 
state of things. 

The chief educational interest of this county is centered 
at] Caernarvon, where, through the exertions of the vicar, the 
Rev. T. Thomas, and the Rev. B. J. Binns, with the aid of 
many zealous as wefi as enlightened friends of education, not 
only is there a good model sAool established, but also a train¬ 
ing institution for the instruction of masters. The model* 
school is under the superintendence of a teacher .(Mr. J. 
Foster), w,ho probably, more than any other teacher in the 
Principality, is deserving of the gratitude of the country. He 
began his labours in times \yhen' education was little under¬ 
stood ; he soon formed a good'sehool; ,he has maintained it in a 
high condition of efficiency ever since, and has kept pace in it 
with all the improvementsTatelj' clfcctQd inyhe art of teaching. 
H;e has himself educated nfany young men who are,now de¬ 
serving tea(;her^ in various parts of the country, and he has the 
superintendence of the teaching and organizing^ portions of 
their education,-which the students in the training school come 
daily to the model school to receive. Besides this school, there 
is a good girls’ school, a largo infants’ school, and what was 
once called a " ragged school,” but has -long since ceased to 
dteserve that appellation, all under my own- inspectioh, 4n the 
town of Caernarvon. In few parjs of the Principality has the 
moral and social condition of the fower orders it*»proved more 
rapidly than here; a gratifying r^Uli which, I think, must in 
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great jiart be due to the efforts for^prony)ting sound religious 
and intellectual ^education now :g[iaking Ify the upper classes of 
the inhabitants. * • • i 

The trainii^ institution of Carnarvon nas now riscyi t6 sue]} , 
a well-merited point *of imj^rtance as to. render some notice of ' 
it in this Report indispensable. I find good masters, educated 
there, at the head of schools in my district. I have witnessed 
the aJisiduous labours of the pmncipal, the Rev. B, J. Binns, 
and I confess that were it tef be organi^ted on such a scale as to 
entitle it to receive pi/blic md under the Minutes of Council it 
would be to.nfe a cause of grc%t gratification. efficiency 
\^uld be extended, and*its permanency rendered more certain. 

From the statements and cii-culars furnished to me through 
the kindness of the principal, I have collected the followitfg ' 
particulars, and I insert them in my IJeport because, although 
the training school is not under Government inspection, yet the 
model school is ; and also, because the former institution is 
effecting so much good that some knowlcdg* of its constitution 
ought to be brought home to the attention of all who wish to 
promote education in North Wales. 

This institution was commenced in 1846. Its object is to train and instruct 
(gratuitously) young men who may be desirous of bccon«ng national school¬ 
masters, with a view more especially to their adaptation to the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of North Wales. * • 

While in connection with the institution, they are allowed a small sum 
weekly for lodging and maintenance, which may be had on reasonable terms 
in the town and neighbourhood. Masters in charge of national schools in 
North Wales are admitted for short periods to the institution gratuitously, and 
pupils in training arc, if desired, sent to supply thei^placo in their absence. 

Candidates for admission are examined us 4o their knowledge of the Bible 
and Prayer Book. They are expected to read, spell, and speak English cor¬ 
rectly ; to write a good hand ; to be well versed in arithn'ictic, as far as'tho 
Rule of Tlvco,*and to be able to repeat accurately the Church Catechism. • 

No candidate is received bPfore the age 16, nor any one who from ill- 
health, or infirmity, is disqualified from efficiently discharging tHe duties of a 
schoolmaster. , . 

Should the result of the examination prove satisfactoryj»each candidate is 
then admitted for one month, ,as a probationer.. On the expiration of tha t 
term, another examination is held, when those, whose conduct and progress 
have been hitherto satisfactory, are admitted* as permanent i)upils of the in¬ 
stitution. • • . 

After t^ jfupils have been for some time in th? Training Institution, tbey 
arc required to attend on alternate days^t the model school, for .the purpose of 
becoming practically acquainted with the duties of their profess%>n, and they 
have classes assigned to them, under the suiicrintendence o} the normal master. 

The success of the unflertaking may ben be judged by the fact that, since 
its commencement in tlfe year 1846, no fewer than 47 persons have beei^pre- 
pared at this institution .Tor following the profession of teachers. Of these 35 
have been regplar {)upils,-whbse instructions have been carried on solely by 
means 0f ,ho aid it has afforded, and *the remaining 12 have been masters of 
schools, whoTiaVe attended at various periods for the purpose of further im¬ 
provement. There are at present 19 students, while others are waiting to bt 
admitted. Durt^ the last half-year young men have been sent out to tado 
charge of schoolp in various-parttb^ North .Wales, and the demands for mgs 
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ters still continue so num^ous that it has been found impossible in many cases 
to comply with them. V • 

The Welsh Education Committef of the National Society have, during the 
past y^ar, made a grant ^f 200/. toaits funds. In consequence of this assist- 
.ance,*■ suitpble premises haicc been taken, an additional numlfer of stuclpnts ad¬ 
mitted, and every means adopted to secure for tiiena a sound and thorough 
course of .training. Owing to their povert^, but few of the young men who 
have been hitherto trained at this institution have been able to contribute 
even a trifle towards their maintenance ; and after maturely weighing the sub¬ 
ject, the Committee deemed it mostssdvisablc ^o place the students in lodgings 
throughout the town, taking care that thfe families with whom they resided 
were such as boro a good characlor, and to allow each student, according to 
his qualifications and circumstan^s, a small sum weekly towards his support. 
This plan 1|^ been in operation sihcc. the commencement of the Institution, 
anil has hitherto been'-attended with the best results ; a proper control is frx- 
ercised over the conduct and morals of the students,' the expense of a boarding 
o'tablishmcnt is avoided, while at the same time, by being intrusted with the 
management and disposal of his funds, each student is thrown more upon his 
own resources, habits of solf-dcpcndcncejand economy arc acquired, and, by 
being thus brought up, he will be the more likely to remain contented with 
that station of life unto which it hath pleased God to call him. . 

The subjects in wIiIqIi instruction is given, as well as the time devoted to 
each, may be seen from the succeeding table ; W'ith regard to the progress 
made in eaeh, it may bo observed, that while the rudimo^s occupy the greater 
part of the time, some of the students exhibit an acquaintance with the more 
advanced parts as well. The following arc the text-books chiefly employed :— 

Holy Bible. Graham's Exercises in English Com- 

Nicholls' Help. . position. 

Sinclair’s Catechism. ' Colenso’s Algebra. 

Burton’s Church History. Tate’s do. 

Berens’ History of Common I'rayer. ' Tate’s Mensuration. Neshifs do. 
Outlines of English History, S.l’.C.K Tate’s Mechanics. 

School History do. Tate’s Arithmetic. Hunter’s Manual 

Sullivan’s Geography Gc..'eralizetl. of do. 

Cornwell’s Geography. .Johnson’s Catechism of Agricultural 

Educational.Atlas, S.P.C.K. Chemistry. 

McLeod’s Geography of Palestine. Hall’s Astronomy. 

Sullivan’s Grammar. Hullah’s Manual o6 Vocal Jnstruction. 

Do. Spelling Book Superseded, Butler Williams’ Manual of Drawing. 

Chambers’ Euclid.. 

- Besides these tlyt students have access to other wofksfor reference. 

In addition to the stated instruction, the students arc required to prepare, 
weekly, written replies to a paper of qucstions,"similar to those proposed at Go¬ 
vernment examinations. , 

On Sundays, the students are assembled at 9 o’clock, for the purpose of be¬ 
ing instructed in the portio-n of Scripture which is to form the* lewn in the 
Sunday School, where they have classes assigned to them. Divine service is 
also regularly'attended at the English Church, twice every Sunday, and once 
during the w'cek. 

The present allowance made to each student on entering, to assist his main- 
tentmee, is 2s. 6d. per week. Those who have been eofne time in the insti¬ 
tution, and whose conduct has been satisfactory, mayvhavc their allowance in¬ 
creased to 43. ‘ . • 

The following rules are fixed up in the class-room, and the violat'on. of any 
of them is visited with suspension of a part of the weekly" stipend. 

Each student is required to attend regularly the stated services of the 
Chur^, and to assist in the management of the Sunday Schob'ls. 

2. To be punctual in his attendance at the institution during the week, to 
come clean and neatly dressed, and in no case to absent himself without leave. 
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3. To prepare the lessons and exercises previously set, and to b. ing with 

him the books that may be rccjuired. , . ■ , • 

4. To perform any industrial task that may be set by the principal or nor¬ 
mal master. * ' * 

5. To sec thafj the class-room and bthcr premised be kept clean, and that 

the property of the institution be properly respectdtl. • ^ , 

6. To remove no book, &c., from the institution without first seeing thar it 

has been efltcred down, and to return such books, &c., in the state they were 
delivered. • 

7. Toi conduct himself orderly and qijictly in the class-room, to avoid all 
loud talking or rough behavioui^ anj} to apply' his time, both in school and at 
home, diligently to study an^ self-improvement. 

8. To avoid frequenting any c^wded or improper places in the town, and 

to behave with propfiety when passing througii the streets. * 

•. To be steady and scriouj in his deportment, to ajtend t(t personal rflr- 
gion, and lobe regular w'itl- his private devotions. * 

(Signed) B. J.Binns, Principal.^ 

I subjoin a time-table and statemervt of the rules of the in¬ 
stitution. (/See p. .520.) • 

At Bangor, in this county, are the head quarters of the 
Diocesan Board of Education, which numbers among its mem¬ 
bers all the in^ential friends of education in this district. 
This Board aids masters desirous of attending at the training 
schools of Caermarthen and Caernarvon, by making them small 
pecuniary grants for this purpose. Eleven n^sters have pro¬ 
fited by this arrangement. A bbrary of reference for school 
books, with a depot of school materials, (fomprising all the 
l)Ooks and articles recommended by the National Society, the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, &c., is kept up 
here, and great good has already resulted from the labours of 
its committee and officers. The Board* is also engaged in 
bringing out a cheap Welsh and English dictionary. 

, • , Anglesey. 

This county does not contain so juany good schools as its 
social circumstances would entitle the country, to expect. Of 
those under Government inspection the best i(g that, at Llan- 
ddeusant; those at Gaerjvcn and’Holyhead are also good; jnd 
there are promising schools at Llanmelog and Elanrhyddlad. 
I understand that tbe* national schools at Beaumaris, which do 
not come ^^ithin my province, bear a Iwgh character for the 
good results produced by thpm. The nafion^l school*at 
Amlwch is likely to rise into importance ; but with these ex¬ 
ceptions.,! cannot conceal fx-om m^elf the fact«that throughout 
a large portion b& this island education is greatly neglected, 
and schools are staT-ved rather than supported. ^%mptoms of 
imprpvpment arc, howbver, appearing; «,nd I trust that in 
course of time the landowners of Anglesey will see the necessity 
of coming forward liberally and effectually in aid of the efforts 
which, under proper encouragement, the lower orders would 
doubtless make. 



Caernar nTi inii :ool -Time T. bie. 

The Business Da; i in« iced with Prayer. 
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Lon^enilU ' 621 

/ 

, SOUTH W^LEsJ 


• .Glamorganshire. . • ’ ' 

I find Ahe condition of the schools in this county generally 
improved, as compared with last year. New schools have 
becom* consolidated in their organization; old schools have 
developed their methods fnor« completely ; the influence of the 
pupil teachers has made itself *felt; ana the steady labours of 
the regularly-trained and <?ertifi(j^t«d teachei’s have worked 
m»ch good. New schools are forming in various localities; some, 
that were previously much in arrearin their plans, are reform¬ 
ing themselves ; and the number of children attending school 
are increasing, though I have not beijn to all to ascertain in 
Avhat exact proportion. On the whole I have had the satisfac¬ 
tion of not being disappointed in* my expectation, that educa¬ 
tion would decidedly advance throughout thii^highly important 
and intelligent district during the year 1850. 

The best sch6ols in the county continue to be the 
boys’ upper school at Dowlais, the boys’ natidnal school at 
Swansea, and the national school in St. Mgr^’s parish at 
Cardiff. Although from an unfortunate local dispute, which, 
for the sake of the town in whicliPit exists, should be brought 
to an end as early as possible, I have not been invited this year 
to visit the girls’ school in York-place, Swansea, I know that it 
is in a high state of efficiency, and that probably in no similar 
institution in Glamorganshire could all th* peculiar graces of 
the feminine character be more fully or more beneficially de¬ 
veloped. A system of industrial training has bqpn adopted in 
the school, which I earnestly hope will be persevered in and 
imitated l5y other similar institutions. 

One of the most pleasing circumstances connected with my 
inspection of the Glamorganshire schools during the ‘past year 
has been my visit, by invitation of the managers,^o the schools 
established at Cwmavon. * As these institutions were not then 
under Government inspection, I have not given any account of 
them amongjny tabtllate’dreturns; but ^cannot omit stating 
that they are of the highest order and importance to the pecu*- 
liar and hard-working population* foikwhom they are’Vitended; 
that they are supported in an easy and judiciqus manner, by 
means of deductictfisTrom the weelay wages of the hands em¬ 
ployed in the Cwmavon works; and that they are, on the whole, 
•in very good condition. • . * 

At £)o*vlaisj too, the pcrseverlince of the managers, in their, 
well-laid plahs for the intellectual and social good of all con¬ 
nected with the iron-works, maintains the schools in excellent 
order. Good teachers, good ap^iaratus, abundance of books. 
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sufficient money^—there is everything here to constitute good 
schools, except suitau^e buildings, and these are at present alto¬ 
gether anomaTous. * , * 

. The evening schoolis for adults and children, ernployed in the 
works during the day, ^re here producing highly berleficial 
results, and my visits'to them, though not made in an official 
capacity, afforded me great pleasure. The. earnestness of pur¬ 
pose shown by all engaged iin them—the good beliavitour and 
cheerfulness of teaebprs and pupils—the progress made— 
eycrything pleased mo. 1 wohld, however, venture to thi’OAV 
out as u hint for the cortsi^cration of the managers, that the 
teachers o^ the day-schools should itot be employed in tlicso 
pvening classes; such severe labour will infallibly injure their 
health, and diminish their powei’s of teaching in the day- 
schools, which, after all, are the most important; 

As specimens of the exacj .order and strict vigilance exercised 
by the managers and teac^M^s of the schools, I subjoin the fol¬ 
lowing tallies. 'I'hoy hav5*‘been extracted for me from the 
school Ixioks by order of the Rev. E. Jenkins, and they may be 
adopted as models for other institutions on^ similar scale of 
magnitude. 
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Doi^tAl.s Sunday Schools, Summary for October, 1850. 
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Dowlais Sunday Schools, Summary for 1849. 
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tVdUs^-i~-£l(^hem and Centre Coui^tes. 

, Caermahtiienchire. 

In this county there arefttill comparatively few schools under 
Gqvemment inspection, hut, df those that are,^the best appear 
to me \o be those of Caermarthen and Lljindovery. New ones 
have arisen at Newcastle Emlyfl, Llangelgr, and Llandybie; 
but, from what I know persofaally of this district, I am still in- 
.duced, with regret, to infej that the advantages of eflucation 
are not appreciated ip it-so extensively as they ought to be. 

With regard ta thfe National Society’s. Training School fi>r 
South WaleSj at Caermarthen, > have to refcr your Lordships 
to the JRfiport .of the Ref. II. Moseley, in conjutiietion ^ith 
whom I visited it last June, and within the walls of which I 
c have since conducted two examinations of the students. 

, Pembrokeshire. < 

It always gives me pleasure to penetrate into this county, 
and to witness the honest efforts made .there, with so much 
success, for the promotion of education. In no county of Wales 
are there so many really good schools in proportion to the 
numbers and resources of the inhabitants. In Glamorganshire 
there is abundance of money, with all the activity of mind de¬ 
veloped by mining, manufactuiing, and commercial pursuits, 
and it would be^ a shame if good schools did not abound there ; 
but in' Pembrokeshire! money is exceedingly scarce, wages are 
miserably low, few of the gi’eat landowners are .resident, and 
the population arc almost exclusively agricultural; yet in this 
county, where the peasantry exist by means almost pro¬ 
blematical, school payifients are cheerfully made, and moreover 
efficient schools exist. I should say that, this observation 
applies to the southern, or Flemish part of t.hevcounty ; in the 
northern, or Celtic portion, with the exce])tion of Fishguard, 
Solva,’‘and Cilgerran—all three good schools—I had none this 
year under ipspection, and I have reason to know that educa¬ 
tion is lamentably b^ckwUrd—sadly unbefriended. The new 
school of Llandeloy will next year* show, however, what can be 
effected by a few zealofls and discreet individuals. 

I have everything to say in praise of fhc largp and excellent 
‘^schools {it Pembroke Dockyard, and of those at Narberth, 
RhydbOxth, and Uzmaston. The schools, too, at Tenby, Havei^ 
ford, Warren, Stackpole, ^ and Burton are all coming on very 
favourably. ’ • . . * 

The -gentry of this part of the county are co-operating 
. strenuously with<the clergy ; numeiDus pupil-teachers are ap- 
• prenticed in these schools ; several of the masters hold certificates 
of merit ; the school system is becoming daily’better under¬ 
stood, and better carried out. Pembrokeshire will always, 
I hope, be a bright spot in the intellectual map of Wales. 
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BRifCKNOCKSUIRE. 

In the county o? Brecon I find t*ccellent schools at Hay and 
Brecon, well omani^ed, well wotked, and producing admirable 
result»J as welt as goaie good village schools at Llani§on and * 
Llangenau. . * ' 

1 have reason to jenow that by far the largest portion of this 
county js very inadequate!provit^d with the means of educa-; 
tion, the responsibility of whuji deficiency; cannot but be heavy, 
though Vherc to fix .it hardly perhaps becomes me to attempt. 

I can, duly express my siiicere^wish th8.t it were otherwise. * 

. ^ Radnorshire. 

Out. of this county only one set of schools appear in mjT 
Report for this year—those at Knighton■?—which are in fair con- 
dittoa i pexfryear I expect tq have to report upon more. • 


Appended will be observed a table of the schools in South 
Wales employing certificated teachers and apprenticed pupil- 
teacljers; the returns being made up to Nov. 1, 1§50. 

I'have the honor to be, &?., 

• H. L<ONGiyEVlI.LI3 JONKS. 

2o the Right IJonorttble 

'I'hc Lords of the Committee fif Council on Education. 
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Tabib of School*, In South Wale*, hkViug; Certificated Teacher* and Pupil Teacher*, 



CertiB- 

cated Tw'hen., 
Teachera 

tle€r>. I 


I I 

S s cfi 


„ fiARoitJAN. '"d 



C&rdiKa'ii • » • (Girls’) 

Llandy^wydtl. 

Pen y-Parke • • • • » 


CAERMARTIIEN, 


GLAMORGAN. 


Abejrgvrili ^ 

Caermarthon.M ** 

Llandovery • • (Boys') 1 •• 

Ditto* • • • •(Girls') I •• 1 


PE'il BROKE. 


Burton ••••••• 

Cilgerran .. 

Haverfordwest. , (Boys’) 

Ditto.... (Girls') 
Lampeter Velfrey 5* . , 

^Iford. 

Imberth 
Pembroke Dock . (Boys’) 1 

Ditto* • • . (Girls') *. 

Rbydberth. 

Solva •*•,•.« 


Warren. 

Uzmaston 


Aberdare . * • (Boys') 

Bridgend * * . (Boys’) 

Ditto. • « * (Girls') 

Cadoxton, Neath • (Boys’) 
Cardiff, St. Mary’s (Boys’) 
Ditto. . , . (Girls’) 

Dowlais , ® (Boys’ Upper) 
Ditto. . . . (Girls’) 

Merthyr, St. David’s (BojV) 
Neuton Nottage • (Boys’) 
Ditto. . • • (Girls') 

St. Bride’s, Major » (Boys') 
Ditto. . . , (Girls’) 

Swansea, National (Boys’y 
Ditto. * . . (Girls') 

Ditto .... (Infants’) 


Knighton . 
Ditto. • 


RADNOR. 


. . (Boys’) 

« (Infants’) 


‘enby * • . . CPoy»’) 1 ; 1 

Ditto. * •(leasts’) ! *. I ., .. 


From the above return., it appears that there are, in South Wales, *4 schools, employing 16 cer- 
tiBcated mastpra and 3 ceitiOcated mistresses, with 61 .soys and 26 girls apprenticed as pupl. 


Girls. 





















































Number of Schools inspected be¬ 
tween 1 Nov. 1849, and 31 Oct. 
1850.* * 
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• SijmmabwA. 

inspection between 1 November 1849, nod 3' October 1850, are not to b€ taken u complete aecotfnti of the Inspetrtm’’ 


• • 



SUMMABY B. 



-,-- — 

*Aggt8g«te Annusl Eipen^itute, as sUted by Managers. 

1 Tot\l. 

Salaries of , 
Teachers. | 

On Books and 
Stati'^nery. 

a 

Miscellaneous ! Total. 

Expenses. { 

1 

1 £. .T. d. 

£. «. d. 

£. s. d. • 

« * 

£. s. d. ■ • £. .s. d. 

1 4,KI3 18 10 

.3,4-19 1 4 

45-1 16 61 

« 

516 10 ■14 ,i 4,420 8 3 


2 m2 
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t) 

General Report, for the Year 1850, hy Her Majesty's Inspector of 
Schools, Josapu Fletcher, Esq., on J^ritish and Wtslelfan, 
and other Denominational Schools* 

, 1 January 1851. 

My Lords, 

In the following: table J have enteied a summary of the Oocupatior 
occupation of my time citiring the last 13 months, from the cloj^e ’ 
of November 1849 (to tvhich my last Report was brought) to the 
present date. , - 

Table showiiif' the occupatitTn of time for 13 months, or 57 weeks, or 342 days^ 
exclusive of Sundays, from the week ended 24th^ovember, 1849, exclusive, to 
the week ended 28th December. 1850, inclusive* 


^ Miles 

OccoPATioNs. Travelled. 

Inspection of schools, generally with examination of ^ * 
pupil-teachers; frequently also to report on the 
claims by certiH^te to augmentation of the 
teachers' salaries ; with travelling to the schools* 

Diary reports, special reports on cases referred, cor¬ 
respondence, interviews with promoters of schools, 
notices of inspection, ciulective and special exami¬ 
nations of pupil-teachers, corresponrl^nce, &c., 
occupying, with travelling, about a day in each 
week, usually Saturday. • • • • . . 

• Total inspection. 



Days. 


213 


57 

270 


Examinations of teachers at the Borough Road and^at Bristol, at 
Kaster and Midsummer resiiectively, and of youths for Queen's 
scholarships at the former place at Christmal last « « « •' 

Preparing and reviewing papers of examination •••**• 
a ’ ’ 

• ' Total examijijations. . . 


15 

19 

34 


“> J 

Writing part of a former and of the pieseat General Report . 

Conference of inspectors, .. 

OH" public duty.. 

Public holidays—Good Friday, and twice^’Christipas-day . 


• 20 
3 
12 
3 


Total misctllaneoiis 
Total of 13 months 


38 

342 


The great reduction in* the amount of time demanded for Examtna- 
teachers’ examinationsdeft nearly as »much* to be He.voted to the Xea’iiers’ 
local labours of insfeefion in the last 13 months as in the pre* a,?'d‘Que^ 

__>_^_ m Scholsiahl 

• Beinif those in whifch the authorUed»version of the tlcriptures is daily used, 
whether withftut parpehisms, on the principles of the British and Foreif^n School 
Society, or with them, on the principles of the several Protestant denominations 
which arlmit to their^schools children exempted, on the requisition of their parent*, 
from learning such catechisms. • 
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• 

•ceding 18 last reported to your Lordships. To ihy former obser¬ 
vations on these examinations I can only add an expression of 
satisfaction at the prospect |pf the field over which they have ex¬ 
tended being narrowed. At the examination for Queen’s scholar- 
r 'ship®, h«ld at the Borough-road Training^ Schook on the h7th of 
December and following days, only five candidates presented them¬ 
selves, being youths admitted to apprenticeship at ages’somewhat 
advanced, and promoted to stages of their apprenticeship beyond 
the term which they had acfually served. They could* not be 
regarded, therefore, as\ complete examgle of the results of your 
Le-rdships’ system of apprenticeshipand yet ^heir papers were, 
aj a wholes very creditabl? t» their teachers, of whose personal 
influencei’^hen compared with each Other, they bore singufiirly 
, parked traces; a new and powerful evidence to caution, in regard 
to the character of the guardianship under which these young 
people are placed, and the guarantees which it is important to 
have fn the personal charactej and in the local superintendence of 
the educators of the people generally. Three out of the five 
• obtained their schdlarships with great credit. 

Schools in- In the course of the 270 days above men^^oned, by travelling 
•peeled, &c. miles, J was enabled to inspect at 161 different places (of 

which 108 were^visited for British, and 53 for Wesleyan Institu¬ 
tions) 258«diflrepcnt schools, containing 29,228 children and 505 
pupil-teachers; b^ing, on an average, 31 miles of travelling, and 
the examination of nearly 1 school, 2 pupil-teachers, and 110 
children per day. It should be observed that the new institutions 
which have come, in the course of the past year, within the opera¬ 
tion of your Lorshigs’ Minutes of 1816, do not form establish¬ 
ments of quite such individual magnitude as most of those which 
first accepted their provisions. 1 have also reported on 30 cases 
of augmentation to the teachefs’ salaries under certificate. After 
deducting the duplicate visits to some schools,»afid adding the 
children and pupil-teachors in three, vvliich 1 have not been able to 
visit withki the past year (though yet omitting eight which have 
applied but haye not been actually visited)* I find the actual pro- 
gi»ss in the adoption of the'new Minutes, as compared with that 
which appeared a year ago,'to be as fqllows :-r/Sce table, p. 3. 
Increftse of The number of institutions receiving pupil-teachers has thus in- 
ioRaidunder cfea.sed more than oiK-third in the past year; but oifing to their 
Smaller average size the increase of schools is only one-fourth, 
while thf* of scholars is greater agaiil, awing to their being chiefly 
large mixed sehools, ftf chilflren of both*sexes, in the same room, 
suid under the same teacher, of which cla& tlie number is nearly 
uoubled witjiin the year. Thc increase of p*apil-leachers has been 
in the proportion oS only one-fourth, a flutnber, of the schools first * 
aided having received their full number, while ,iq thoSb more 
recently included, as in many of the Wesleyan schools, there are 
to yet vacancies to be supplied, in such graduation*as not to* leave 
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the school wholly deprived of ^killed assistance throu|h tbe simuU 
taneous departure of a whole staflf of pupil-teachers. Tha in¬ 
creased attendaiK^e in the schools ^ seen to be small, while the 
proportion of pupil-teachers to that attendance is about stationary. 

The increase ^ these, therefore, promises for the present to’be id , 
the proportion of the fncreaso in the number of scholars contained 
in the schools seeking this form of aid, or about 27 per cent, per 
annum, on a number which now amounts in my district to 438. 

• * . • 

Tabi.k of the Schools in which PupihTeachers are i^pprenticed, with the average Weekly 

Attendance of Cliildten, ajjid the Number of Fu^il Teachers at Christmas, 1850, com¬ 
pared with Christmas, 1849. ^ 



Separate Institutions 
Boys’ Schools- 
Schuina . 
Scholars . . 

I’lipil-leachera 
Girls’ Schools:— 
Schools . . 

Scholars*. 

Pupil-teachers 
Infant Schuols:—. 
Schools . 
Scholars . . 

Pupil-teachers 
Mixed Schools 

SchouBi . . * 

Scholars . 
Pupil-teachers 
Totals:— 

Schools . . 

Scholars . 
Pupil-teachers 


4,795 7,989 (M,806 157 135 163 150 

211 188 23 3-34 3-10 3-30 3-55 


57 ^ 47 10 1 . 

5,703 4,479 !l,284 i 102 92 101 95 

105 71 34 ;l-89 1-62 1-84 1-51 

17, 12 5 I. 

1,881 1,359 522 | 421 85 111 113 

21 12 .9 ,1-42 -80 1-23 l-OO 

« • 

52 31 21 . • . 

5,443. 2,834 2,609 1 121 92 104 91 

101 54 47 2-.2tf 1'69 1*94 1-74 

,190 143 *47 . 

22,882 16,061 6,221 128 100. 120 116 

438 325 113 :2-47 1*89 >•30 2-27 


Another year’s experience of the local operation of your Lord- Operation 
ships’ Minutes of 1840, is recorded in detail in tl^e followlhg ilSuidp. 
notes, aiii) offers few gengral results^ which have not bee« described 
in my last report, ^hft, teachers aye stiH rising in attainments, “haraeter 
skill, and* devotiow ;*and the pupiC-teachers, as a'whole, forrn a and Bcboc 
body of hopeful young persons, in whose welfare it is impyssiole 
to help feeling a ^eep hwerest; the more because it is inseparably 
bounil i-p witp the, suetjess of'youp Lordships’ present efforts to 
raise the character of the national education,” in the best sense of 
the term. The schools, too, in whi<^ they are placed, have made 
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an equal" advance in organization, discipline, tone, and methods, 
under the simple demand of the inspector to see the increased 
moral and intellectual power fvhich they supply to the teacher, 
not absorbed by some, few clashes only, but employed in the 
. improved* training of the whole of the litt,'.e. school conimbtaity. 
In obedience to your Lordships’ instVuctions, he has equally re¬ 
quired that the young apprentices shall be brought up as good 
practical class-teachers in every department of the school, and in 
every subject of instruction, in its due course, since it is not to be 
expected that they will Hhve any abiding love for an occupation in 
whish they are not trained to, excel. The result has been an almost 
unh/ersal, ajld universally moHt beneficial, reorganization of t,he 
schools into sections under the pupil-teachers and head teachers 
, respectively; in which, in the British schools, the old monitorial 
organization is very properly preserved intact, for practice in the 
more technical parts of the instruction ; while in those which were 
<Jn other systems, assistants to. the pupil-teachers, in the place of 
monitors, are commonly appointed with nearly the same results. 

' In thpse schools where the whole force of the pupil-teachers has 
been absorbed simply in the instruction of the higher classes, 
though enlarged according to their increasing power, while the 
lower are left, as .heretofore, either to merely monitorial agency, 
or to the psSSing ‘and casual instruction which alone the head 
teacher can give th«m, the results, though presenting, a great im¬ 
provement, are not nearly so satisfactory as they should be, in the 
improved moral tone an& higher mental training of the whole 
of the children. In fact, this arrangement is comtflonly dic¬ 
tated by too low a viqw of the teacher’s office altogether, when 
such resources as those offered by your Lordships’ Minutes are 
available to it. • With their aid it becomes possible to a Christian 
teacher, with judicious arrangements and improvfd methods, 
really to train,—to educate ,—the children’s faculties of heart and 
mind thro.ughout the whole'school, to the full extent that the too 
juvenile and too irregular attendance in its,classes will permit; 
and neglecting thic opportunity pierely to give an increased amount 
of instiniction in the upp<’r classes, or, in a very extreme case, to 
advance his own attainment^ and those of«the pupil-teachers, with¬ 
out any reconstruction or revision of the school at all, appears to 
me to be a grave, dereliction of duty. 

In my intercourse with the committees and the teachers, I thus 
Shmfor find myself* impelled to dwell upon the nCtjessity of improving the 
lo'fXa- cdwcat/on actually'given m the schools, the mqt^ earnestly, because 
it Eqjpears to me that the happiness of the young pupil-teachers 
the.mselves, and the success of your Lordship? exertions to bring 
them into the publit; service, d^end mainly upon their being 
trained to a high view of the duties of their office, and a high”skill 
in the practical discharge of them; the latter, essential to gJiy 
• permanent attachment to the labour ; and the forme?’, to its being 
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really a labouf of love and a mission df Christian,civilization to 
the humbler classes. Unless, in fact, the character of the teacher, 
and the good teacher, be so impressed upon the apprenticed pupils 
that they give their hearts to the work for life, either an unhappy 
selection has been made it} theiP appointment, or the teacher ha^s 
not done hisSduty,; gnd though, for a time, those wh<J*may not ^ 
come forward to be teachers'shall find employment in other avoca¬ 
tions, ye! the general result would be the creation of a, very uneasy 
class in society, in very unnecessary rivalry with the children of the 
classel immediately abovtf them. „ 

The high view of tlweir office which Fwould fain desire to see Jitmin 

1 1 •• o c a p them as ed\ 

these youths acquiring, so#ia9 from involving any nighty concMt oi coPon. anti 
it^importance, and ambition of basCless displaydhrou^^i the agency 
of the children, should be that calm and clear conception of it, as 
an educative mission,‘which should habituate them to look from ^ 
the youngest groups of children in the school upward, not merely 
to drive them forward through the technical arts of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, though.these necessarily demand the 
greatest amount of time and labour, but aljo in an affectionate 
solicitude to train every tender faculty to its soundest vigour and 
truest use; rathe» than to glance condescendingly downward, as 
the mere instructor does, from the high empyrean of the upper 
classes, where the ordinary technical attainments are pretty well 
ground in, to the lower, to which indigestible*'scraj^^f the same 
are at intervals thrown, just enougii to induce'their parents to keep 
them in thehchool, year after year, until they come into the upper¬ 
most class or two; a system which cc^nmonly pervades all our 
popular instruction, and one under which the mass of the popula¬ 
tion, being unable and unwilling to keep tifflr children so long at 
school with so little apparent result,,early withdraw them, and 
thus incur the charge of neglecting an education which was never 
really offere^J to them. • • 

Trained vigorously in apch a view of the work of “ education,” Tiwttiiei 
to which he is to devote His life, the ytiung teacher wilMeel com- may be”: 
paratively little anxiety to extend the scope of “ instruction” which 
is already adopted; \)ut his just tynHition will 4)e to make it in- 
comparably more sound, and to give a feality to the attainntents presump* 
of his pupils which they 4iave heretoftjre lamentably wanted. In {1X^,1*"'* 
other words, with the defective resources which they have hereto- 
fore possessed, our popular schools, while 3oing somewhat for jhe 
education of the top children, and a little for the instniction of all 
who frecf lenied them, have never yet possessed the means of edu¬ 
cating thg mass of tl^ ^lildren, of teally training their hearts and 
minds to healthful exercise. To bring up the pupil-teacher* in 
the spirit of this de|)arting state of things is therefore to raise up 
another generation of mere instsuctors, well ]irepared to stimulate 
the inte‘lleot,»but ill qualified to form that simple and vigorous 
cheyacter which it should be the aim of every school to produce, 
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and without tj-hich aim hone can have a genuine cjaim to publid 
support o.'asfflstance. .Upon the tone which is given to the pre¬ 
sent body of apprentices, in their training as teachers, will thus 
mainly depend that of due iiopular education in‘ the next genera¬ 
tion; whether it shall t^nd to produce ayihallow and presUmptuous 
' race, the firey of every charlatan who maywchoose to’^prafCtiSe upon, 
its moral imbecility, or whether it shall give’us a people at Oflce 
candid'though cautious, and gpntle though bold. 
roTOd Ihstead.of the lower half of esteh school being maihly ^ployed, 
’as. heretofore, either in hsteiiing to»coltective instruction to the 
w«w^ whole school which it canhot understand, atid in learning the first 
lessdbs,in reading in ill-difciplirted* drafts, alternated with the 
worse-discii^'ned indolence .catted wrftipg on slates (\Vhich de- 
S, foi sctibea the whole course [to .which it has commonly been subject 
?h meaof inrtny class df*popuI8r schools), it is now possible, with the superiof 
Sd. agency atfoMed' by the pupil-teaehers, to form -it into sections, in 
which tjhe. monitorial agency., when it is at work in the technical 
exercises, shall be well superintended, but in which, there shall 
also be * 11 . large anjount of collectIve*instrucliorf by the piifil- 
' teacher, equally improving to himself and the qhildren./ Xbns he 
can give them object lessons, not on distant wdnttpr and curiosities, 
but upon the familiar things of their food, clothing, and hoflsing, 
■and of the earthsj. stones, plants, animals, wpods, hills, vales, and 
rivers arouUTTthem*; training them to observe accurately, to com¬ 
pare carefully, to dtaw a condusion steadily, to apply it Cau¬ 
tiously, to inquire constantly ; to seek, in order'*to test the' 
hypothesis v^ich shall oft'er itself as the' answer, the evidence of 
new observation, experiment, or testimony; to apply faithfully tha 
principle thus educedj^.or any other axiom; to follow seqtiehCes; 

, in fact, to reason justly upon the things which -aftbet their most 
imiriedidte interests and gratification?; and in every lesson’to leatT 
' "them to perceive*^that it is in GodVwonderful mercies alone-that 
• they live, and move, and have their beiag; and’^nder Him) to 
the affeetjOn of their pareilts and friends, and ,tp" the tjlinistering 
industry of \heir fellow-creatures, tljat they pwe its security and 
. ■mrfintetfance; in voturn for which their cdtftribution Of fidelity, 
lovq/ apd labour, will alsjb be due whei* age, and the Very educa- 
•tion which they are receiving, shall qualify them to render it. 
Again, the elder of these youths, or thosfi otherwise qujilified, in 
thq opinion of tbs teacRer (a division of the school into fewer and 
larger portions being commonly used to meet theif fewer number), 
can be employed to aid jiim in giving td /he children iSssons in 
the elements of Sacred Histdfy, dwelling p(frl[cularly upon the 
lifecof our Saviour; upon the characters of Joseph, of Moses, 
of Samuel, &c.; and upon the numberlqss incidents, bf gbapltic 
grandeur and beauty,* in which piely is witnessed*in deeds ^spring¬ 
ing from the true heronm of faith, and with whiclf their infant 
minds, moulded by a sincere and faithful, eveh though not a' 
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highly-gifted teacher, can at once sytnpathise; and ^hese lessons 
should be directed, as much as possible, to leaving every‘pi'ece^ 
to be derived Irpm them engraved in the mind in those very 
words of Scripture,*reafed/row the Rook itself, which'recOfclthc 
turn of hearts dnd of event8,|ind wdiich may ^ence.become (0.V..) , 
the aphorisms 4i their diye8;'Tvhife to realize some of tties’e by 
analogical reference to their oi?n conduct, even as exhibited in the 
school and'playgroupd, is by no means difficult. 

A proper sclieme of time would^enable a teacher hot only to connexio® 
have th#se lessons given even to the youngesf children in hfs Pchool,*^„^,^J„ - ' 
but to msike them the roctf of much of the fiigher technfcal 
tion to whiclv they, are about eo be advanced. Thus the bbj?fct instruction in 
lessqjis, gradually extended t6 some <Jf the rimplest ex|)lydtBent3 iti 
natural science, ajid claiSsifications in natural history, and illus- 
tratecT by familiar plants and animals, would initolve, as one'of th» 
main elem.ents, a careful and preci^ use of \paguage in recording 
their results, which should become a first lesson in tn^cohstrijctlon 
of .silences, leading ultimately to* a logical exercise in their 
analysis according to the rifles <^f grammar, wjiich is'.properly a 
more advanced exei;cise than the first elbments of conjpositida* as 
miieh as.reading isieyond the first elements of speech. / Such a 
course as this, which" is the best for the English child, would put 
the. Welsh boy almost on an equality with him, hy enabling him 
to qcquicp a.new language while his faculties w?re bUn^ steadily 
developed, instead of having every one of them •dulled, his whole' 
inlbllect'confused, or equivocated, and his best opportunities"' 
wasted, as at present, in passing through d second infancy of mere 
wordrle<!fniifg. In his case, too, special facilities ought to be,pro¬ 
vided in the shape of proper books (see p^t, 18th September, 

1850).; ajtd the whole course would evqyywhere tend to remove 
the half-idiotic vacancy of mind'and incapacity of speecK, concern¬ 
ing even the jommon things around them, which is so painfully 
characteristic of fb© ruder j^rts of the kingdom. . • 

By the collective object lesson^ should also be conve/ed clear Connexion 
conceptions of simple geometrical forms, with habits of th^r Correct edne^on of 
delineationlikewise»me first efear potions of number, space, antf 
tithe, and their measurement; introductefTy .to practical 
metie, and, ultimately, to the rationale,of its. rules; and to the &c.- '■ 

barest elements of geometry, without which the geography com¬ 
monly taugfit in the schools is too often merely verbal topography, 
in lieu of affording an outline for some general views of'history 
coinbined tyith physical grttgraphy, which, jvhether illusfrated by 
the* features of the imfljeJiate neighbi^irhood or tlfoso of foreign 
countries, should supply some of themost interesting and instruct*- 
^ive exercises of'the sdiool^the excitement of which would reillove 
them altogether out»of the category of tasks. • * 

A gait, flrising out of the scripture lessons, there would gradually Connexion 
come^a-whole course of religious instruction, conducted by the^SS^v# 
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iMMM'nd elder pflpil-teachers, when really (jualified, in those 

Other rell- schooUowhere the religious formularies of their promoters are in 
giMiiMtruo-unrestricted use (though with freedom to the parents who do not 
use them to claim exemptio%for their own children 'from this part 
of the instruction, which thej very, seld,om do); while in all 
* others,.tts well as in Aese, there would l?e^e,xhibit(;d a far* higher 
intelligence, and, I trust, a more rerferential tone, in the reading of 
Scripture, and the questioning upon it, which are universally 
practised. The value of tliis part of the instruction to the 
^education of children ^t teiuler age, depends, in fact, much less 
upon the formularies (Employed (so th?t the Bible, and habitual 
rrference to its authority,^be found in a schoel), than upon the 
characterJif the^teacher; tire truly religious person spreading 
around an atmosphere of moral rectitude, and tenderness,* and ani- 
„ ,{nating, with a heart-searching life, sacred terms, which, conveyed 
through the solemn aflectati^js. of tliq insincere, or the logical 
flippancy of the unawaj^ea^ jvould rather tend to stifle the best 
emotions of the soul un<|er .a.\^fl of irrOverential familiarity with 
holy things, or, tinged wperstition’and pride of the mere 

• fortjjalist, would be use^J^iierely ter degrade them into idols. A 
religious teacher, therefore, is absolutely requisite to educate 
children from* first to last in'the habit of seeking and loving the 
simple truths of,revealed religion as well as of natural science, in 
an increasing, and humbling, and yet sustaining consciousness of 
the inconceivablewheights and depths of power, and mercy, and 
love, in which they live and move and have thpir being; aneWn 
the dutiful, and earnest, and realised application of every power 
which they confer and faculty which they foster, to the practical 
discharge of their da)ly duties to God and to man. 

Limit within This appears to me ^to be the only secure foundation for the 
uonofp«)ret social philosophy which a very able and earnest educationist 
(Mr. Ellis) is endeavouring to introduce into the ^chools of the 
be confined, lower classes; and lessons such as'Jjjjs will, on'this basis, bo of 
incalcul^ible value. But 'of abstract science generally, and of the 
more refirted and elaborate methods of deductive reasoning, whe¬ 
ther mathematiaal or metapliysical, the children, at thefr pre.sent 
cuetomary age of leaving school, wilj have obtained, at the close 
of this or any legitimate course which can be attempted, scarcely 
a glance ; and there will, therefore be n» fear of its leading them, 
yearly so muct^as thfe more verbal and ill-digested schemes which 
they now -commonly pursue (without any conservative habit of 
i«dMC<iw‘reasoning whatever) into the ssi^res of specioils fallacies. 
Still, less will “they have approached, unites in acquiring a few 
simple roots of words, that higher discipline derived from mould- 
ipg >the mipd to the classic records of the* greater creations of 
human genius; while it is no suiiject of regret that they have not 
been indulged with the glowing fables of a sensuous nlythology, 
or betrayed, through a false tone of sentiment, into the obliquities 
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of degraded forms of religidn, scarcely less sensuous; thou^ they 

would be better prepared to derive wniething of practical vigour, 
even from such mental food, in pladfe of the abstract weakness 
which it commonly conveys, than many of th* ill-educated abpve • 
them, Avlio have had*n» such, wholesome course of elenientary * 
training. . 

It is no system, which I am describing, but the result to which Nod»ng«of 
all the bgst schools are tending by the force of their own genius; but only 

and the impossibility of over-TOucating cjiildren who are with- 
drawn to manual occupatibns like those of the English labour^, 
generally at 10, arfU of tbp En|lish artiean, before 12, phbuld be 
obvio«s enough, without reference to me fact thair there ean be no* 
such thing as over-education, where the balance of moral and intel¬ 
lectual development is duly sustained by .spiritual influences, and* 
every precept is realized by observ^on andr* practice; though 
there may be witnessed cases of oi^'*^k^ction, where no «uch 
compjete training is contemplated, these cases there is so 

obvious a want of moral tone, ahld«^^eculia»'an incoherency 
amidst all the cleverness of the inteHectual progress, that iff is 
easily detected by Sn inspector of . a school, and becomes the 
immediate subject of solicitous consultation with the managers, 
who are already, in alU probability, disgusted \y?th yn;, preten¬ 
tiousness which they erroneously suppose, from tlje example before 
them, to attach to all popular education, and in the promotion of 
which they will already, therefore, be slacl^ening their efforts. 

Diamelric^ly opposed to this is the more wholesome course of K mieSma- 
real education, which has just been described as coming into 
existence for the first time in the local school»for the poor, under 
the encouragement afforded by your Lordships’ Minute^; one of «wp, lu-m 
less outward pretension, but one which, having constant reference to nwSs.'*! 
the familiar objsctp and interests of ddily life, will therefore he in far 
higher favour with the parents of the children, as well as ^le little 
people themselves, and much less obnoxious to the misgivings of 
subscribers, than that which is how commonly pursued. Above 
all, it will bring the really vigorous* infant, and ^he boys’ and 
girls’ schools, into mie consistent course of education, such as they 
now exhibit at 'Tiverton '(see post, 21st December, 1849), 
instead of the lower e*nd of the upper schqpls, being generally 
found in a state of purposeless disorder approachii% to anarchy ,» 
but as it ij to be, practised in day-schools, and not ii^ board¬ 
ing-schools, such as ijiosb’of the union workhou^s, it is need¬ 
less here tceenlarge.upbn the subjects of physical aifcl indusfrial 
training. There oughj to be a sufficient play-ground, in whieff 
ft proper attention to the «former would conttij?ute to* the disci¬ 
pline a% well as health of the children, while at other times 
it offers that inoral study of their character which is appreciated 
at only its just^alue by the Wesleyan schools on the Glasgow 
system. The best industrial training which comes under my ob- 
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servation is the needlework in the Girls’ British Schools, which 
appears g^terally to be well organized and jealously. superin¬ 
tended by lady visitors, with an apparent b^efit to the habits of 
the children generayy in neatdess and alertness, which it would be 
a gre&t neglect to overlook or underv(>lue, as^*a most essential 
element of their education; the want of which, in districts where 
light manufacturing occupations seduce the girls from its influ¬ 
ence, tells most injuriously ypon the tone of the female character, 
and therefore upon that of the whole population. The only men- 
tionable introduction of industrial occupations in the boys’ schools 
which come under my observation; is into the ragged-schools, 
where (the typo of the good school bfihg, everywhere, essertially, 
the home) more of the influences which should be supplied by 
r good domestic guardianship have to be provided than is absolutely 
required for the children of parents of better conduct, however 
huiuble in condition } who always want their children at home 
whenever they are not in the school; and put them, as soon as 
they can earn‘anything, to the industry by which they are to 
obtain their bread, which they commence only too soon, and in 
which the English are by no means an ill-traCined nation. Under 
this home demand for the services of the children, no industrial 
day-school on any elaborate plan can bf carried on without con¬ 
siderable loss. 

obvious that such an education as I hat e sketched, limited 
aad pupil- as the scope of its “instruction” maybe, can be conceived and 
IScuUtedtocarried out only by able and humble, by cultivated ^and Christian 
and it is no small reward to the State for its frank and 
.leveiop, earnest co-operatiorz with the voluntary element in school manage- 
ment, to be assured that such is the general character of those 
intrusted with the training of the pupil-teachers; and among 
the latter, not only is the best teaching invariably graced with 
the truest modesty, but there is almost an entire absence of that 
conceit,'which, considerihg their avocations, would inevitably betray 
moral neglect or betrayal on the part of Jheir instructors. They 
must, in Tact,' under good guardianship, either conform to and be 
fnoulded by a most wholesome discipline, or this discipline will 
itself move them to an. antagonism of feeling which will end in 
their withdrawal. At present the masfers,*the pupil-teachers, and 
(vthe scholars *tire all being greatly elevated by the operation of 
your Lordships’ recent Minutes upon those sc|;iools which can chal¬ 
lenge their ai;d. these can be regard^ altogether only as the 
700^1 schools for a system which shall beoof .national extent, occu- 
. Py*“g» *hoy do, only the most favourable spots, and influencing 
in‘only a limited degree the moral wsistes'of the remoter mining, 
manufacturing, and agricultural districts j—now renjotp only in 
their untutored rudeness, for the two former, at ie&st, are rapidly 
attaining to such a foyce and position that upon, their moral cha¬ 
racter may yet turn our political fate. 
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The pvblic day-school is no popular institution of the mining public 

manufacturing districts generally, but only the public /SaBolaw-uS^^uui** 
school, for whiim edifitfes are raised suftcient to accommodate the 
whole population of the school-goini ages dujing one day in the ' 

week, to remain during* tj^e remainder of it either unoccupted or 
tenanted only by some poor and unskilled teacher, permitted to tricS!*' 
assemble his few private pupils amidst its waste of dusty desks 
and benchjs. The only day-schools qf any value in such districts 
are the “ works schools ” of the large emplojprs, a few supported 
by general subscriptions in ^e very largest towns, and those main¬ 
tained through the efforts of'tWfe clergy. But all these school^* 
combinsid will bo found to conjain but ^fraction of J:he ctnJdren of 
the proper ages to attend^ and who are not at work; an<l the 
•efforts of their promoters are made so entirely against the grain, 
so entirely in advance of the last-century spirit which inhabits 
these regions, that the Sunday-school is still regarded as ihe 
school, sufficient for all secular as well ai rejigious Vacation, and 
the active promoters of day-schools in its connexiqji or neighbour¬ 
hood, as very uneasy and over-busy persons. The case of Stock.* 
port {see post, 19th Obtober, 1850) is one to which I have had 
repeatedly to advert, but it is only a fair type of the state of things 
in the mining and manufacturing districts generally.* Even where 
the proprietor of works has been induced to raise a school, whicli, 
in the iron districts, he partly maintaifis by a tax1)n the wages of 
his men, if he be resident at a distance, or essentially uninterested 
in the subject, ^eyond the satisfaction which *he enjoys in having 
erected a handsome school-house, the general tone of the district 
prevails, and the carelessness of the parents, the^bsence of a com¬ 
mittee, and the disgust of the teacher, combine to render the insti-* 
tution almost valueless for any purpose of real education. * When 
these schools aremot under inspection, ‘and capable of coming up 
to the standard required for tke reception of pupil-teachers, they 
often exhibit little more than a liberal waSte of money; a'bd yet 
the reverse of all this is sqen, not oply in the group of mocfel insti¬ 
tutions devoted, by the liberality of Mr..Heathcote and his family, 
to the education of the poorer classes of Tiverton, but also in the* 
the magnificent scho^s of J."H. Vivian, Esq., M.P., at Hafod, 
near Swansea, and the* very excellent ones provided for their 
workpeople and humbler neighbours by Messrs. NevSle at Neath, 
by the Blaina and Llynfi iron company, &c. 

NotwithstEinding this neglect of the day-sehool in the dustricts FtiiacyinUi 
most rapidly increasing m population afid importance,is 
demonstrable, statistically, that they have school-rooms enough to 
receive the whole of the children, and that there are children 4t- 
tending day-schools lo the full number that exist at the proper 
ages; an appaifent contradiction to my present statements, which 
is easily* explainet^ by the fact that the school-rooms are occqpied. 
only-on the Sundays, and then by the* young people above tht 
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prdhAry day-scbool ages, as well as below them; for tbe Sunday- 
sclrools have also their infdnt sections, though a parfeof the children 
never enter them at all. On Jhe other hand, all would be enume¬ 
rated as attending day-schools who went to the^ places po called, 
and tfjese would not all be children of thd proper ages for school 
attendance, but for the most part infant children, sent to be “ out 
of the way” of their parents, not into any place of training, or 
even instruction, but merel\««into the kitchen of some dame; while 
those really fit for school are in the fields, lanes, and streets, when 
jt^ot in the factories, as most under 13 hre not, owing to the general 
objection to relays. As 'to the sctiobls, which Sxist under the com¬ 
pulsory provisions of the Factories Act, they are so seldom 'ivorthy 
of the name, except where a benevolent’ proprietor undertakes the 
matter in the spirit of a " works school,” that it is with mingled 
gratitude I point to two fairly vigorous British schools at Duckin- 
field, provided to meet its provisions, and, at the same time, the 
wants of the surrounding po'pulation generally. 

The only popular provision for the work of general education 
iiTthe mining and manufacturing districts^^ besides the Sunday 
school, is the evening school, chiefly for young persons of adolescent 
age; and so few are the parties competent to give instruction in 
it, that Jthp teachers of the day-schools, wherever they exist, are 
commonly required to take the night-schools also, which in fact 
they must do, to eke out a maintenance equal to that of the skilled 
mechanics, their neigl^bours. The consequence is, either that the 
pupil-teachers, or the day-school directly, or mediately, through 
them, is injured by this unreasonable absorption of the teacher’s 
time and strength*, which are properly required for the advance¬ 
ment of his own attainments, together with those of his young 
apprentices, and his daily pupils. To refuse pupil-teachers alto¬ 
gether, in the cases where the master keeps a piglit-school, would 
be either practically to refuse this form of assistance where it is 
most needed, or to close one of the main avenues of improvement 
yet available to the surrounding population. And yet, in justice to 
all parties, dither tjiey should be refused, or the night-school 
should for the present be recognised as an appendage to the day- 
school, which it is impossible to rernqve, and additional strength 
be given to the tocher, by allowing him' pupil-teashers in pro¬ 
portion to thfe number, or to one-half of the number, frequenting 
iiis night-school, in addition to those contained in his dav-school. 
These pupil;teacheN, it should be 6bsqrved, would always bo 
boys, becsAise it i? male teachers only “who are Ifeeping these 
night-schools; and by a judicious disposal of their time, it would 
be easily'practic^ble to continue the ^lourse of their studies, and 
yrt afford some relief to the* master, even by the elder assisting 
him in the night-school as well as in the day-schiool. 

The present proposal, indeed, is of the same Jiind with the rule 
already adopted, of granting pupil-teachers ill the schools fre- 
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quented by “half-timers,” in the*proportion of 50 per cent, of the 
second set in attendance on the same day, in lieu of only the usunl *' *" 

proportion to those iil attendance at anf one time; and is worthy 
of adoption, if their Lordships’ mihutes possess any principle of 
expansibility towdbds » ^jational system of education, if otfty ^or 
the aid which it would render indirectly to the night-school itself, 
an institution herctoforjs used chiefly as a palliative for the want of 
day-schools, but one wliich, like the o^j^rtasked Sunday-school, has 
also higher purposes, which challenge the teoderest regard ; since 
it is evidently destined to become the centre of intercourse .with 
the more educated,^and of mirtubl improvement for the adolescent 
youth% by whom some suclr moral cefltre will be«only the more 
nighly appreciated as they^ire advanced in instruction, and feel the 
want of the supplemental education, which may be afforded by 
a library, classes, and lectures, (/&e posf,''Macclesfield, 11th 
October, 1850^) * 

'I'he only other suggestion of the same nature which I would wantor 
venture to make involves, like the preceding, np change in the 
terms of their Lordships’ existing Minutes, but merely a little teacher* 
extension of liberalitj^in their administration. It is to give pupil- luiuiiow- 
teachers in the extreme proportion mentioned in thbse minutes 
(one to 25 scholars), in evprp ffiris’ school which ha» a really able 
mistress, and is conducted with vigour. These are everywhere 
too few, and in the mining and manttifacturing (fistricts are rare 
indeed, while the most pressing demand is felt throughout the 
country for really well-grounded female teaffhers. There are not, 
in the schools under my inspection, one-half of the number of 
female that there are of male pupil-teachers, alahough the demand 
for female teachers in the girls’, infants’, aaiid the minor mixed' 
schools, is unlimited, and more than half of the number now 
under education»will shortly be lost to the labour By marriage ; 
a loss not to be fegretted, but only to be provided against; 
for the value of the public money expanded will have* been 
already returned to the .country by their services in the schools 
during their apprenticeship; and there is a satisfactidti, which per¬ 
haps only an inspector can fslly realize, in the conviction that* 
noire of the money or solicitifUe expended an bringing them up to 
the work of Qhristian education, will be wasted, since they are 
not, as in the case of the youths, withdrawn from‘some career 
of mechanical industry in which they would otherwise ha>jp been 
employed, afld from whiclk they are, in a measure,^ betrayed, if 
they do not bacome fajj^hVil and successful teachers, but«are sim^y 
fitted more fully than they otherwise would be for the duties of 
a*y sphere of life to wliicl^ they may be called. Not ouly*i8 
there a clpmand for efficient female teachers which it jp impos¬ 
sible to sup*ply*, Ibr the girls’ and infants’ schools, but there is an 
uiilimitt^d fiold for their employment in the smaller village schools, 
where the age at which the children atfend is decidedly low, aad 
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wheite a fairly educated and wfell-trained woman, besides being 
able to take the industrial tnanagement of the girls, is qualified 
to produce a more elevated and quite as kbiding an intellectual 
f apa moral effect upon her young charge of both Sexes, as the sort 
' of male teacher which the pecuniary circpumsta^fees of such schools 
can command. , 

Sioindbe ^ would still ask the favour, too, of yoxir Lordships’ kind con- 
impBctwi, sideration of the recommandation made in my last year’s report, 
Km'dm of fhsit th® grades of tl\B teachers’»certificates who have shown them- 
^^® examinations, to be possessed of sufficient attain- 
fluaiiyaet ments to receive such ca'Ttificates*af alj, should not be finally fixeil 
' until their schools have \)een inspected once or twice, aith*ough 
class-lists of mere attainment might*,be published immediately 
' ' after the examination, to calm their anxiety on that head; and* 

whatever they may suffer in regard to their qualifications as prac¬ 
tical educators, will only serve to awaken a very pg3per solicitude, 
where there may have befen a tendency to sacrifice the practical 
, application to the extension of attainments, as is often the case. 

With the effect of permitting some of the highest certificates to be 
carried off by men of least merit in school management. 

employment of stipendiary monitors for shorter terms than 
riortiernis four i!i, the second-class school?, especially of Wales and 

nlte^MU; the remoter manufacturing districts, and also in the Ragged day- 
schools of the large towns (in none of which should teachers be 
«nd double educated), I would venture again to recal to notice, together 
with the recommendation of grants in double the ysual proportion 
echoou. latter, with the view of encouraging their promoters to 

make them really efficient; to do which will always cost far more 
“than iq the case of an ordinary British or National school, owing 
to the gratuitousness of the children’s attendance, and the necessity 
of maintaining an industrikl department, with «ome other of the 
wiiKh.if features of a home, in addition tcf efficient agency for intellectual 
become a instrtujtion and moral relormation and training. Unless this 
character of efficiency be given to the rking class of Ragged day- 
schools, they^will effect, in combination with the contemporaneous 
tendency to make the older classfes of public schools more nearly 
self-supporting, by raising the fees* for attendance, a very grave 
degradation rathqr than any elevation of the lowea. classes of our 
' towns, by Assembling in worse company and under less efficient 
management, the children of many poor hut honest parents, who 
would otherwise have benefited by tbfe increasing efficiency of the 
l^ational ‘and British sciiools. (See St. James’s ‘Back Ragged 
.* School at Bristol, 26th March, 1850.) 

Such‘are thg slight modifications which I would venture Ho 
suggestiin the detailed admibistration of your Lord^ips’ present 
Minutes, but I am bound in fidelity to exprera my humble con- 
^ viction, that additional provisions are require(l, not only to meet 
the educational wants or the country, but even to oarry out the 
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existing arrangements for raising an improved class of tesschers, 
and pmbarking them safely in the public service. The position of 
the young pupil-teachers is, in fact, on% of some private solicitude 
and great public importance. • ^ 

It is ittipossiblA to fc41<^w out in safety the national career*wh7cb Frott»cuor 
is assigned to us, without an educated people; and we are raising S,“aShct 
a large botfy of yourjg persons to be its educators, which they 
undoubtedly will, for good or for evil^and the necessity of making 
every reasonable provision to givp a right digection to their capa¬ 
cities, is certainly, therefare, not less impoftant than the develop¬ 
ment of them. There is evUI-y prospect that, in the BritisfT, 

Weslqyan, and other denohiinational Schools alonp, theflg will be,* 
before the end of the first five years of the operation of the present 
Minutes, or within two ‘years of the present time, about 1,000 
pupil-teachers (irrespective of the 4,000 whrf will then be found 
in National schools) ; and thence forward about 200 a-year, (or 
1,000 in the whole) will present themselves (or the completion 
of their education in Normal schools, and finally for employment 
in local schools. Since they ought to have at least two yejrs 
training in a Normal school, this current alone requires institu¬ 
tions to receive no fewer than 400 British and Wesleyan pupil- 
teachers (or 2,000 in all), being a number move than three¬ 
fold that for which any proper training place can*be fotinfl; while . 
no means, either, are yet provided fo» the propet support of the 
schools in which they are to be employed ; a deficiency which is 
the most marked in those very districts vfhere their services are 
the most required. 

I'o throw upon the country and upon thes^ districts, a dais of NeeMdwof^ 
young persons like this, in a false position, and one probably^L™Soui?t 
discontent, in lieu of embarking them in a proper coursh of duty, l^wenM 
will do something for the educatioftof the people,»it is true, but 
in a spirit Mie v^y reverse of that which was contemplated, and 
leading 1o results far remote from tho^ whidi are at’^pnesent 
promised to us, by the ,most hopeful body of young jieftpe that 
any nation can produce, if only, the fe'Ae exertion he made to open 
to them the career of useful arsd honourable labour, which has been 
made to prepare th^ for iti The latlej, indeed, supposes the 
former; for,if extraorriiniry exertion be required for the one, a 
simple analogy brings us to the conclusion, thau it is equally^ 
required for the otl^er, and that the precedence of time was con¬ 
ceded to the rearing of a »etv race of teachejg, merely bectuse this 
must necessarily be thespart first acccftnplished of flia whole work 
of elevating the public education. • 

* The first part of thil wojk (in the department with .the super- 
intendence.of which *I have been honored, atle&st) has prospered iiangtrach- 
in the moA rfeiflarkable manner ; at once elevating the tone and 
increstting the vigour of the schools, and raising a bodjr of ex- 
pmplary young^ persons, possessed*of attainments, skill, and rutai%g 
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BotMtettod 'oioUves to their just employment, which everywhere 

challenge-an affectionate regard. For the completion of ^heir 
professional training» I doujjt not, while 1 pokit out the necessity 
consideration, that due provision will yet be made by the 
•gBMTv cpiSibiEed exertioiis'of your lordships and theirolunlary friends 
of education, wliose earnestness in'the cause, and sacrifices for its 
advancement, bear no small testimony to their qualifications for 
the guardianship of such ingtitutions. But how the services of 
these young people are to be accepted and paid, in thd districts 
most needing them, it is, I fear, impofsible to show, under any 
existing form of provision. In fict, the schools in which they 
ought to 'be erqployed do not exist, and if they did, would /lot be 
supported by merely voluntary exertion ; for such of the capitalist 
. leaders of the industry of these districts as care about the matter, 
provide their own schools, the insufficient number and character of 
which I have elsewhere described; the middle classes will sub¬ 
scribe for and work in only the Sunday schools; and the labouring 
classes are quite unprepared to take the subject into their own 
hap^ds, and will not even send their children to the day-school, 
untd urged by a missionary zeal in the causa of Christian educa¬ 
tion to do so, and then in an entirely misgiving spirit; although, 
in such times a? the present, all parties can well afford pecuniarily 
to do thdir 'duty in the work. 

It is this comparative weariness of the voluntary system, so far 
as the day-school is concerned, combined with its essential strength 
in the Sunday-school,'and its latent power in the spirit of the 
people, which occasions the great centres of the mining and manu- 
facttring districts to,be the principal sources of schemes of national 
education, ^hich shall Reconcile' the voluntary element with aug¬ 
mented public aid; the best friends of the religious education of 
the people being convinced .that the time is goqp by when the 
home mission carried on by the Suqday-school, in such districts, 
can m^fet all their educational wants, and that the period has now 
arrived Ibr another, by the agency of the Christian day-school, not 
to supersede, bait to strengthen, purify, and elevate the labours of 
the Sunday-school; while the greater number of those with whom 
I have conversed entertajn no hope of a process at all commen¬ 
surate with the growing necessities of our ooiidition, yyithout some 
Day-tehooii local provisioit for the public support of the day-schools, which shall 
equally respect the influence of religious communities, the voluntary 
rad'toSiaid,/’r*”®*F^» fr^dom of instructioia, as the livin^elemenls of 

oniitarai ’ civU atitl religious Imerty; which oughtrto be realjzed in this 
priBcipaa. gogjaf existence, as fully, at least, under a 

‘ public system of local aid, as they alfeady are, under the operas, 
tion of your Lord^iips’Minutes. 

Local to- Now, as obviously as that the voluntary system is wholly un- 
to prepar^ to take up the whole work of secular in addition <to that 
aidthciw of refiyiOMs, instruction, so'obviously would a complete system of 
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local committees'of ratepayers, taking the management of <aU the raj)eiM4« 
8ch(|ol8 into their hande, be no fit agency for conducting the work 
80 as to recognisevand strengthen t^ese elements; for, if the^(J^ 
schools were to be purely secular, this woul^ be simply ignoring 
in lieu nf respecting .them; and if they involved religious *in-bnSfforit* 
struction (and all innuence so permanent and pervading as that of 
the schoolinaster upop childhood is either religious or irreligious), 
differences would have to be encoun^red on the very threshold of 
legislatidh which would, in all human probability, perpetuate the * 
dissensions among the rekgious public on* this subject, until an 
impatient and iU-«onditioned speople, possessing themselves lif 
powej through grievous Vials, shotfla institutes for fbemselvei 
some low and purely secular system, the professors of which 
would, to a great extent, prove to be the priests of a moral anarchy,* 
chequered with mere superstition, instead of the peaceful members 
of Christian societies. The vital importance, indeed, of subtracting 
the superintendence of the teacher’s labours as little as possible, or 
rather of carefully refraining from subtracting ij at all from the 
Christian ministry and congregations, and the societies formetkby 
their various members (who will generally constitute or appoint in* 
finitely better visitors than any purely municipal agency) dictates 
the most cautious respect for all that every churan, society, and 
connexion has yet done*by voluntary exertion, al the* same time 
that renewed effort should be called forth, with tRe greatest vigour 
where most required, by provisions granting aid out of local rates, 
on conditions similar to those which reflate the aid actually 
supplied by your Lordships’ Minutes, and which should simply 
demand, through a centralized system of inspection, complete re¬ 
sponsibility to the state for the secular efficiency of the schogft, 
and the good character of the teachers. 

But how cai^such a complicated.variety of obj^ls, moral and 
administradve, be^ttained bjfcany simple and self-acting regulation, 
fit for legislative adoption ? * . • 

By simply securing^ to the conductors of every elementary An eqa»i tee 
school, having a certificated' teacher, find being duly approved by 
inspection, the quarterly payment of an e^ial school lee of, 

2d. or 3d. per head* per week for every child, of any age between under 
4 and 14, in actual daily attendance at that school, as proved by i„ 
registers easily kept and checked; such monep being supplied by^PJ^^^ 
a small school rate, levied with the poor's rate, and administered 
by a commfttee of theBo*rd of Guardians, tjjith its own ctiairman mintttered 
and visitor;.while tljeVhole of the inspection, awf the ^admhiis- 
tration of the public moneys to be devoted to the^ education of 
^upil-teachers and teffehers, shall be intrusted, as at.preserif,'to havinjM 
their Lordships of® the Committee of Council on Education. 
Whenever*plac« shall be found in which voluntary effort, thus 
encoui;pged, shall not be able to accomplish the work, the education* ®™'‘ »<>d . 
committee of t^e Union may erect * schools, receiving a pro* nuidu^ 
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S°Sia ta* portfowate |rant from their Lordships, like any ottier committee, 
spaction and cxercising the like freedom of choice as to the principles i(pon 

watted which they shall conduct thtir schools, whethir National, British, 
any other, thouglj, commotfly, they would take the former, to 
oMml^ which thould be attached, legislaUvely, ^ •reservation fo^ the free 
**■ admission of children of dissenters, without their being required to 
learn a church formulary, to which their parents should expressly 
object. The functions of tly? education committee of the Union 
being strictly limited to the mere#distribution of the school rate, 
according to a fixed rule, prescribing an equal fee as simple and 
invariable^for each child the pVnny-postagff on a penny letter 
(togetheivwith the erection ^nd management of a very few scliools, 
aided and inspected, like any other, from»the Committee of Council 
^ ' ' on Education), they will not demand any degree of administra¬ 

tive ability and integrity which is not usually found in the Boards 
of Quardians. The visitor of the local education committee 
should be the Union sub-inspector, reporting to the chairman 
of the committee and to Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, 
acting in that district, and having access to the schools, and to 
their account and attendance books, but rib power to interfere 
with anything, nor even to repeni on the religious instruction. 
oi5«u™'(m objections arising out of allege4 interference with private 

ErouDdof teachers on the one hand, and the liability to have those above 
wHh fhe poorer classes using th^^ schools and thereby challenging the 
Sionrte-“' Payment ffom the rates for their children on the other, they may 
dren'rom* ®3sily be answcrcd. For the wiora/services to be i;endered by a 
climes «bove school (and it is for these that its supporters already voluntarily 
contribute^, there in among the poorer classes no “ efficient de- 
locaiiiies. /band,” simply because they, and too many persons in a much 
higher condition of life, are commonly quite insensible to their 
value. FreeXrade in popular schooling, therefore^offers no remu¬ 
nerating price, except for progress in the mechanical aefe of reading, 
writing., and arithmetic, fo the equal neglect of both intellectual and 
moral education. Good popular schools, therefore, must always 
be the result 6f aggressive, movements on the part of the better 
dements ofsociety, whet her by mean* of the voluntary co-operation 
of limited numbers, or oC the exertion 5f their legitimate influcnce‘’to 
procure supplemental means from the genei^l resouriys of society, 
c The questioif of demand and supply sufficing for the education of 
the pooy, is in fact universally decided in th\p negative, wherever 
We witness the formation of a voluntarjr nociety for its advancement 
as ftiuch as.it would be by the enactment viV 9 rate for the support 
. <of pu blic scjiools; and it is the struggle which such aggressive 
education has everewhere to make against ignorance, indiffereneb,* 
and the poverty of means, whieh is now chal'ienging tjiistform of 
aid. Supposing it to be granted, I see no harnfVhatever in all 
^ who choose sending their children to the comn\on schools; tlic 
numerical proportion ofa tlass abbve the labourers and artissans, 
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who, under cerfein circumstances, would do this, being necessarily 
srtell. 

Whether the paomoters of a schoglshould or should not charge 
a further fee to the parents of th» children (which there is a gr6£lt suliscriptiona 
moral good in ipquirjng) might safely be left to themselvoe, mtliin 
the limits of a few jimce, Under competition with the various *“• 
interests dround them, and with due reference' to the condition 
and views of the supporters; sometimes subscribing only with 
a view to the education of thjir own children. 6ut everywhere, 
the rule should be enforced, that,’whate^r the subscription may 
be, the fee shall be equal, whatever the age, condition, or progress 
of tjjie children; to maitrtain inviolate*the moral wholeness of the 
institution, so that one cldss may have no higher claim upon the 
master than another. -'The Union school visitor or sub-inspectqf , 
would see that the institution was never made a source of profit, by 
.reporting all doubtful cases to the local education committee 
and to Her Majesty’s Inspectors, with whom it would rest to 
report to your Lordships, with a view to the exclusion of such an 
institution from further assistance. If this rule as to absence of • 
profit be adopted* together with one which shall restrict the 
highest school fee to be paid by the parents, io^d. or 3rf„ the 
class of schools to be aided will, in fact, define itself. 

The Union in which* the parents or guardidhs o(^ the children a voluntary 
reside, if the same or contiguous io that in which the school is 
situated, shall be charged with his school fees; but if not con- 
tiguous, there should be no claim for such statutory fee, since, if worked as 
the child hi boarded from home for the benefit of a particular nat'dii.™ 
school, bis parents can afford full school fees also, and therefore 
should pay the fee usually contributed by the rate, in additi^to - 
any school pence that may ordinarily be charged. It‘is neeWess, 
however, to jnter into minor details. There will be found no 
more difficulty •in working; a voluntary .system on the basis of a 
small and equal statutory school fee of»2d!. or 3d. perthUd paid 
from a rate than on the present besis of the total absence of such 
aid, and no more difficulty on the part of the Staie in co-operating 
with and elevating such a system. • • 

• By this plan there would be required.no new and expensive out- 
lay for school-buildings, since, in the districts most requiring for 
schools, space in abundance is to be found in tooma,already erected, 
though ill furnished, and closed, except on Sundays, for want ^f 
support. ’Again, fhe ec^ivoraical and faithful expendittfre of the mmimitrf. 
rate is easily ensui^ by demanding Curacy jn ’the school 
registers, so that they shall show opposite the name of each chjld 
, his attendance or absence, both in the morning aild.afterneon of 
each day; a record to oe tested on the slightest suspicion, and 
its wit^urerKin made liable to immediate exposure and punish- 
mei\f. Since the payments out of the school-rate will not, how¬ 
ever, be made'directly to tlte teachers, but to their Committees, v 
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the temptation to make false entries will not be worthy of consi¬ 
deration in the case of persons of the character which it is t^, bo 
hoped that they will possess. But it is needless to enter into the 
details which suggest themselves to every practical mind. 

This pimple plan <tf providing a secure school ^e of, say 2d. or 
3<f. per head per week, (being 2 j.‘ or 3s.*per quarter) for every 
child that any ^ucational society will really catch add educate, 
would at once relieve the State from all the inordinate labour 
■and expense of providing and" managing schools, beyond its cus¬ 
tomary systems of aid* and iitspection^; it would supersede for 
th® present the necessity of coiqpqlsbry legi^slation for school 
attendance) by inducing parents to challenge the education of 
their children, in return for the school rate, and making it an 
immediate advantage to the school funds to have them brought in 
by the friends of each institution; it would open the career to 
our young teachers; and it would relieve the brow of the inspectoj' 
from the cloud of doubt as to their future prospects, which at 
present tends rather to chill their honest ardour; since, with 
such a prospect of immediate usefulness, both Parliament and the 
public will make liberal efforts to provide the means which are yet 
required, in the shape of additional normal schools, to complete 
their training, and of improved local schools, in which to enlist 
their labours. All apprehension would then be thrown aside of 
the Governmentoerecting a complete system of schools in the 
sole management of the civil authorities, which it is thought 
would not only supersede future voluntary efforts, but, being 
unconnected, and therefore in rivalry, with those which are already 
commenced, would lead to endless difficulties, if it were not at 
once attempted to absorb the existing institutions by such a system, 
which woidd scarcely be contemplated. 

The plan now proposed will have the incalculable advantage, 
too, of leaving the improvement of public educatron open to the 
competition of all the moral and intmleclual forces of the nation, 
in lieu of kicking it up in the trammels of one system, sanctioned by 
authority, and /hus stopping that incessant growth of iniproveil 
iimthods and systems which we ought to witness, by interrupting 
the facile realization of ideas, which may be in their origin mea.i 
and imperfect, and yet great in their ultimate results^ under the 
stimulus of personal ‘interest and connexional zeal. 

" It will at the same time reduce to their proper insignificance all 
contentio.is about the "‘management c/(K/^«”cohtained hi the trust- 
deeds of essentially voluntary associations i,*for the public money 
l^ing administered by an cirtirely independent municipal authority, 
elected by tte ratepayers, or by the Committee of Council itself 
under the observation of Parliaptienf, a'hd every party being paid 
only according to the work actually done, as certified tty their 
Lordships’ inspectors, the details of their constitution become of 
very little importance, so that they comprise nothing posftively 
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opjpsed to public morals, or the attainment of the object in' view. 

Ant it equally disposes of another difficulty; for, while the several 
education committees of the BoardI of Guardians are to have 
tlieir residuary ^hools on whatever principle they please* surely 
the Committee oT Council may*claim the same liberty for a normal 
school; and if the religious public can so work the voluntary prin¬ 
ciple, with the public &id offered to it by the present plan, combiped 
with that which is and will hereafftr be administered by their* 
Lordships’ minutes, as to disjpense with* the services of these 
residuary institutions altogetheg, it will be a subject only of general 
congratulation, ancl not oH re*gret, thai public departments ^ such 
dflicScy and difficulty are not needed by the selUacting'Christian 
jicople of England. Oi/the other hand, it ought to Ire observed,^ 
that not only will the just influence of the sovereign power be as 
complete as under a purely municipal system of local manage* 
inent, but the division between this latter and the voluntary societies 
of the influence, which would otherwise belong to the municipal 
bodies alone, makes it yet stronger, and purifies 'the whole system 
by narrowing the fie\jl of local faction and jobbing. 

I'he instrument of inspection alone, while it is one.of which the impection 
public will never stand in awe, because it is so easy to remove a .affiant 
misbehaving inspector, is of sufficient power t» acewmplish all 
that the State can desire; the receipt of moneys,»whether local or every eau- 
national, by any school whatever, being dependent on its testi- SovOTeut, 
mony, while the Union education commit^ is always at hand 
to supply anecfficient school where none is maintained by any 
other ^eucy. "The emulation will thus be equally powerful to tyrtem. 
raise the cnaracter of the schooling, as weft as to attract * 
children ; and every good teacher that jlbur Lordshipa’ pres^ 
minutes will yet for a long time send.forth, will atpnce find em¬ 
ployment uoder*psoper guardianship. If any proof were wanting 
of the feasibility of this plaft of co-operating with the voluntary 
principle, it would be supplied by the gratifying exporfence of 
your Lordships’ own Itibours ; shid the unexampl^ character of 
such a system, in the practice^of surrotmding nations, is no argiu 
mgnt against its adoption it^ our own, the constitution of which 
pursues its own laws of.dev^lopment, and 6oth at home and abroad 
is expected rtfther to set a safe example of social w^l-being than 
merely to copy the contrivances of governments, which exhibit* 
more of mechanical •symmetry with infinitely less of morirt grace 
than those adopted by eur own. • • . * 

I do not h’esitate, indeed, to express a conviction that this planed <vst»t«, 
would, in a very short iime, rally to its support ev#rj modewat* 
and practical man ir^ the eiitpire, and be opposed only, and in the 
end unsuccessfully, by the extreme opposites in the religious worklv w°*«^ T *« 
through an inability to contemplate the essenttaf difference between 
rcligiods and secalar instruction, irrespectively of tlieir praeWep/ 
inseparablcness, in a complete course ol edMcofion; .as though it^wt**®**** 
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anion with should bo denied that there were any such separably presental^le 
i'l^roctta?”’ oxygen and nitrogen, because they must be united foi^us 

uponwhieh to breathe them in common*air. And hence ^he most vehement 
not caiet. ‘denunciations of the» precept which undoubtedly underlies my 
present recommendation, that the aid of the' Statf shouJd be ffiven 
avotoedfy for the secular instruction only, though in ans^ious desire 
for the union with it of t/te religious instruction upon which it may 
iuA 'enter ; being identical with that upon which the mind of 
Dr. Chalmers had become immovably fixed, and which he has 
embodied in words that can never be too 6ften repeated,—“ that, in 
npy p^lic. measure for hipping oif the,, education of the people, 
Goverum^t should abstain Trom intrc^lucing the element of «reli- 
gkm at all into their part of the scheme.; and this, not because 
\hey held the matter to be insignificant (the contrary might be 
strongly expressed in the preamble of their Act), but on the ground 
that, in the present divided state of the Christian world, they would 
take no cognizance of, just because they would attempt no control 
. over, the religion of applicants for aid, leaving this* matter entirely 
to the parties who had to do with the erection and management of 
the schools which they had been called upon fo assist.” 
oijcctioiMon But, first, if will be said that this is taxing all men for the teach- 
IrrTu iM»ad rcligibui^, and therefore revolting to every earnest mind, 

iiuiiiiercnce But it has been shown that all our religious communities together 
“uenchedby are iiot prepared to undertake the secular as well as religious 
instruction of all our popple, and have more on their hands in the 
Church »nd f^^n, liumaoly speaking, they are likely to .accomplish; 

several while it is maintained that though religious and secular instruction 
tpust necessarily be Combined in a complete education, yell that 
of essentially different, and that the aid of the State is given 

for the secular instruction only, while at the same time it declares, 
both in words and deeds, that'it desires this instruction to form part 
of a religious education, and in that desire will inspect each class of 
schools' hy an agency, appointed by itself to secure its fidelity, 
but approved by the several religious societies and voluntary asso¬ 
ciations which now exis^, or ufhich shall hereafter come forward to the 
education of the people. But it may be argued, there will be a 
small class of even purdy secular schoqls receiving public aid on 
this plan; ai^ I cewi only reply, that it i^ quite consistent with 
•civil freedom that there should; and that if the members of 
Christiaa societies, placed on an equal footing w[th the few 
pecyliar and enthusiastic mfnwho wili^loqp support them, cannot 
jieep them fn check by the superior excehence of their own insti¬ 
tutions, where is their faith 9 I venture to them an assurance, 
based on an experience for which theyqieed not have waited, that 
there is not any fear of the result, if they are ihemselves,in. earnest, 
even in regard to the secular part of the instruction; and as 
* for the public scandal of the thing, there will bp none while the 
State cordially del^ates the local superintendence of the education 
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of gc^at ;mas8 of the people*—of all that they can rea<fti|r^o 
theylstablished Church, and to all the other religious connexiona 
and voluntary societfbs which choose t* challenge it. 

But it will be said that such a plan tvill only aggravate t^eml 
war of creeds, bfeOtirig gne extrusive school (garnet another ; and 
in places ^here only one efficient school can be maintained, catechtgma 
depriving the less niunerous or less wealthy portion of the com- Sited'w""’ 
munity of that very secular educatiw for which they have been 
called u^on to pay in rates and taxes. Jliis, unhappily, is a whi'd 
grievance which it would aot originate. It already exists in the 
case of the National schools ftceiving «id from their l<ord8bip8,jl^“*3',3‘,^, 
without admitting any ch’il^reu whicn do not l«arn thb c(iureh 
catechism and attend th^> church Sunday school. But it ia one cMUnn Jt’' 
which ought not to exist, for, though the religiously dissentient 
parents of a child, desiring to enter such a school, have no right “> 
to claim for it an exemption from all religious influence withia its 
walls, whicli is equally undesirable and impossible, yet they have 
a moral claim to access to the secular instructiow in it, for which 
they pay in common with the nation at large (if such instruclibn 
be practically accessible to them nowhere else), without the child's 
being instructed in formularies, the authority of which'they do not 
recognise, and the terms pf which are quite inappliftabl* to it. I 
cannot conceive, indeed, the disadvantage which c^n accrue to the 
Church from its ministers having children under their influence for 
six days, rather than not at all, uidess they will come to them on 
the seventh al^o; or the moral injury to the school generally which 
would arise from their not learning the catechism, which, if the 
religious instruction be properly conducted, \#ill never certainly 
assume the aspect of a privilege any mose than of a reproadi^ 
while, on the other hand, the experience of the Wesleyan schools, 
which use^heir «vn formularies without enforcing them, shows how 
seldom exenSption from their* employment would be asked. An 
opposition to a great public measure for the intellectual, mor^l, and 
(D.V.) even spiritual aduancement of the nation, based on such 
grounds, appears tome to be positively«inful.^ Ever^school whicl^ 
receives aid from public souredfe ought, on grounds of aaeV justice, 
to be open to the putdic, without a pointed violation of conscien¬ 
tious scruplesjay the enfbrceraent upon every clyld of a church for¬ 
mulary. Indeed, if I am rightly informed, the practice of at least • 
half of the National ^hools is to respect the feelings of Disienters 
in this particular; so sljonfly does the moraksense.protest against 
the fundamental rule of •their union which refuses to do so; and 
as the real interests of the Church are on the side of the mqru 
liberal course, I would lain jj^rsuade myself that |i majority of her 
clergy wi^l ^vow as wbll as practise It, and thus enter upon a new 
era m our moral history—that of the established school. 

Unless the Christian profession in England be far more baseless Ooueiiuigt. 
than I believe it, such a plan as that which 1 have roughly 
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sketched, would, I think, if brought forward by the Governn'eiit, 
be cordially supported by a vast majority of the moral force the 
country, receive a parliamefltary sanction, and become one of the 
nobles^ monuments of its promoters. If it were not thus^ received, 
its fate would, I fear, bear evidence of fa*ar divii^ons among tliose 
at present deciding the moral course of the empire, in ignorance or 
disregard of the rising flood of comparatively mechanical forces, 
which is threatening to overtfhelm them. Virtually it makes an 
offer to the Christian'tuen and vdluntary educationists of England, 
of"the guardianship of the national edu6atIon, under the necessary 
supervisio-.i of the Goverivment to secure its seSular efficiency and 
moral purity—one which they can scarcely hope to have repeated 
—and tcill they refuse it ? 

Hoping, at all events, that the urgency of the case which these 
suggestions are designed to meet will plead sufficient excuse for 
their boldness, 

I have the honor to be, &c., 

,, Joseph Feetciiku. 

To the Right Honorable 

The Lords of the Committee of Council on liducation. 
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Appekdix II. 


General Notes on Schools visited in the Thirteen Months from the 
JVeeli ended '2 Uh Novenihcr, 1819, cxcluHve, to the Week ended 
28th Decendier, 1850. mcfusivc. c 


The li^'ures iu'licatc tho luimbovs in onlinary attendance, except tlio.so foiloxsing the letters 
P. r. und S. M., uhich in<lic;<'je that the b«t <^iialiti<‘U children to that mim1)er have been 
admit,ted as pupil teachers or st'pendiary moniti^s, though probably only at the visit of 
insp»'Ctioii recorded with this fact. For specyil notes upon each feature of‘.he school 
management .see the preceding Tabular Keport.s. 

•ifh DKCEMiiER, IS-jO.— Birminijham Unitarian Domcslic Mission Society’s 
School, (l)oys, l-i>, I’.T. 2; Girl? SO.) ’’I'Ik' I)o_vs’ school is orpanizod in 
lar^lh i-irciilntiii" clas.scs, on tho K(linlmri;h Sessional plan, and exhibits great 
aetivity, hot no reiiiarkahle or eipial progress. The girls’ school is organ¬ 
ized in smaller nioe.itorial classes, on tho liritish System, and is much superior 
to,it in tone and in ecinability of progress. Both teachers want higher training, 
but are young and improving. See 2!Uh August. IfioO. 

oth UK. — lO.,; Bromieich, I’arailisc-street, Wesleyan. (Boys and 

Girls 120.) t he inslriietion of the master is clear, energetic, and elicctive; 
and he ii; maUinga uidicions roorgani/.ation of tlie school ajid modilication of his 
methods, nhich yet, however, re(|ubc3 complidioii to give neafnc.ss to all the 
exercises, ami a ju.st ciMuuniiy of.time. It was to report with reference to his 
augmentation grant that I visited the school. See "dlst Octoher. 1850. 

.Itii DErKMUKK.— liromteieh. Carter's Green, B.S. (Boys 80.) This 
school, attached to tho Independent Chapel, is entirely redeemed Ifom its 
former di.sorder, and the children now ajipear to he in good tone and discipline, 
and making fair progress for their ages, which range very young. See. 2Sn\ 
October, 1850. 

iptli Dh( e.vh!KH.— littinyshall, Wesleyan. (Boys and Girls bO, P.T. 1.) 
Tibs is an average We.sicyau school, under a teacher trained at Gla.sgow, hut 
Using ill [lartalA) the monitorial system : it admits of considerable iinproveriient, 
by bettor discipline and nietliods in its |nonitorial claAses, asd by reducing 
tlio indiserimiiuite answering in tbc simultaneous teaebing. Nt'c2.3rd October, 
1850. 

Ttli Decemiieu.— II Hi Top, Wesleyan. (Boys 112, P.T. 2.) Tins school 
ha.s been eonipl(Z7cly reorganized in six classes, nearly on the Edinburgli Bes- 
Xiunal plan, which arc afiernalely under iiisiruetion by the teacher and pupil- 
teachers, and learning (or suppo.'cd to lie yearniiig).lessons from hook.s. ,.But 
the amount of ilisordcr and inattention, in thg lower classes es]i('eiullv, is very 
great, and they,are iiotpvholly ab-sent even when tiie classes are i.nder insIriK tion. 
This is another instance of a complete change from the Glasgow to (he moni¬ 
torial plan.s, when the teacher lias not boon trained to (he lat(er, being imsue- 
ccssfiil ,* for although there is a eonsideraldc, aniouilt of technical progress in 
tho,upper classes, the general Atato of the school is not what it ought to he, 
with the aiiiount of teaching power which it jioste.sscs, >S'te 2‘2nd October, 
1850. 

I th Decembfr.— Summit Foundry, West Jfrornwieh, B.S. (Boys 53, 
Girls 70.) .8're 2-lth Oetoh'‘r, 1850 

Bull Deckmueu.— Sioehport, B.S. (Boy.s 118, P.T,,2,; Gcris .50.) 'I'ho 
hoy.s’ school has more than doubled its number in the past year, and has consi¬ 
derably advanced in efficiency, but more should yet he (jonfc for its l.ower sec¬ 
tions by the general diffusion of its teaching power, and the completion of its 
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methods ; the condition of the lower half of the school not l)oinK aljf)ve that App. II. 
observed in an unaided British School. The ])eculiar ciiciimstances of the „ j 
placotinilitate against rapid improveiiient, biit^iiis affords only a stronger araii- ’ ' 

ment for exertion. The girls’ school is fC4nporarily in the hands of a gt atle • 
and intelligent, but iinpcrfeetly trained teacher, un«ler whom it is^n f^ood ^ 
order, but not in hi^i condition. Soe 10th October, 1850. 

1 Ith Dkckx^uku .—Over Lane. Cliesliiri:, Wealei/an. (Boys and Oirls 75, Oot Lane, 
S.M. 1.) This humble se^iool showsdecided ini|irovemenl, and has a I'ull claim t^i'rshue. 
to the aid of stipendiary monitors, which is .sought for it, though it is im|ios- 
sible to brgng it within the terms of any Iti* her form of assistance. <Sc'e .'Ird • 

October, 1850. * .* 

I'ith UicoK.MUKil.— TiinstaU, iVcsleyan. (Boys and Girls and Infant.? ^9, Tnnst.all. 
P.T. This still efmtituies to be »lie best sghool that 1 know^if its elas.«^ 
under tjic circumstances, in its i^'tilization of Mie imrpo.ses of edneatiun, as well 
as in.struction, by a judicious eomhiuation of collective with draft teachijig, in 
good methods, ft.s elaborahk'seheme of dutv, describeil in Appendix III, ^ 
ap])i'ars to be faithfully and olfieiently carried out with a personal activity and 
logical acutene.ss that are etpially satisfactory. . 

11th Dkcf.mukr.— Chirk, B.S. (Boys 80, B.T. '1 ; Girls, about <S0.), The ctiiik. 
boys’ school (which only it is thtit I visit officially) has made <ine progress jn 
the year in every branch of ordinary elementary instiaiction, and is otie of supe¬ 
rior energy, but it yet want.? rather more activity in its miihllc classes, a readier • 

sympathy with the teacher in its upper, and more specific training for the f*cul- 
ti(>s of the “ little ones,’'•for w hich greater space and accommodation is about 
to be ])rovided by its liberal patron. Cid. Biddiilph. w ho has it ui contemplation 
to enlarge the school-house, 'riic girls’ .school (which is in conue.xiou with the 
National .Society, and occiipiis separate premises), ir su|ivnor t» tlffi boys’ in 
tone, and though the lowest of its five classes, for wani of more space, is 
deficient both in organization and method. Slid the next above it conseiiiiently 
shows only part of the children to bo mentally awakened, yet the middle cla-Ss 
i.s fair, the next higher good, and the toji one admirable in every respect, 
owing much, I Apprehend, to the personal zeal and solicitudi.’ of the clergyman 
and his lady. Sec ‘i.Sih .September, 1850. 

17th Duckmukk.— /\'autwirk, IVrs/ri/an. (Boys »id Girls 120, B.T. 2.) Nantwidi. 
This school has lieen judiciously reorganized j|i throe sections, variously 
conducted by the master and his two pupil-teachers : and ti foiirift, whi^li is 
the infant seefion, is exceedingly well eomhieted by his wife, with the occa¬ 
sional aid of tiny •monitors of singular liveliness and skill for their years, 
changed rapiifly aticr cheerfully fi»)iii class to class, to keep them Jroni_ for¬ 
getting their litfle duties, and iiicontiiieutly plav’ing with their schotilfellows 
out of the appointed time. 'I'lie methods of the upper section* are well 
designed, but want revisioif and complfdene.ss ; the nmtualj:;orrecfion running 
into perpetual interruption of the sense of’the rc^tding, and the collectije 
instruction running forward too ftastilv upon the answers of the cleverer 
clih'dren ; nevertheless, the whofe .scluiol, althotigh virtually interrupfed for 
several mouths by the eholertf, and the change of at lea-t two-thirds of the 
children, has aif entirely new and vigorous life, well broiight’out by jiidiciou.s 
improvements in the writing and arithmetic, and yet liirther by the extonsivu* 
introduction of some suiiitle elements of mensuration. See 28th .October. 

18.50. • • * 

19th Deckmjikr.— Uadnm-street, City-ntid, B.S. (Boys iltiO, P.T. 5 ; Riulnor-st., 
Girls 140, P.'r. ; Infants 120.) The boys’ school is in much lower condi* 

tion than I ever before sav^ it, there beitig a great devotion to ifvstems, Imt no 
JSistruction w’orthy of the naimt^ and but little even of order, *n any class 
below thc^few in which'the ))upil-teachei% are engagetf, with very imjterfect 
results; the IfighfsNioy in the school (not jiaying (W.) stating that the Thames 
runs into the Black Sea, Dead Sea, White Sea, Baltic, ike.—The girls’ school 
exhibiti?throughout»the sense of duty and of order which is entirely wanting in • 
the boys’. The arithmetic is very well managed, and although the classes 
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Inquire throughout a vigilant revision, this is a good school in tone and ma¬ 
nagement, and a respectable one in teaching. The infants’ school is very 
nicely managed, but still occupies an unfit underground room. 

21st DECBMnr;B.— I'iverlon, li.S. (Boys 158, P.T. 6; Girls 115, P.T. 4; 
Infants ?40, P.T. (>.) The progress made by this admirable trroup.of schools, 
(provided and supported wholly by the diberalitv of Join Heathcoat, Esq., 
M.P.) for the borough, as those of IJampton-streot and Elmore, below men¬ 
tioned. are by his son-in-law Ambrose Brewin, Esq., is still onward, and tlicy 
present a complete model of popular education of the highest character, in 
Christian tone not less than in intellectual vigour, sound discipline, and correct 
methods. The middle sections of the girls’and infants’schools respectively, 
wl!-,ch afford the best test of the qualities of such institutions, are the most 
ncrfect in ((lanagement, and in a thoro'.gkiy sound cultivation, devoid of all 
improper eKcitement, that I havo'ever seen, aitd the highest sections of all the 
schools are relatively about equal. I would still continue to suggest, however, 
that the lower half of the boys’ school, occupying the large room, should have 
its whole scheme of study in arithmetic, geography, and collective lessons re¬ 
vised, with a view *o the completeness of the whole course of training, rather 
than be allowed to hang back in more monitorial drafts, merely preparing for 
the higher, to which a large portion of the children never attain. It is already 
a good sivecimcn of instruction, but it would then afford a model of education, 
which it will not uSttil the teacher regards it from the point of view attbrded 
by t!ie highest section of the infant school, and makes a distinct scheme for a 
further course, which shall not disregard the previous training, but recognise, 
coriect, and expand it, by successive steps, however interrupted these may 
occasionally be bv the influx of the wholly untrained. See 10th November, 
1850. ■ - 

Bampton-street, 't'iverton, B.S. (Infants 120, P.T. 3.) This school has 
recently changed teachers, and isS’iow in the charge of one of good education 
and training, quite capable to take charge of puihl-tcachers, and promising to 
maintain its high character See 16th November, 1850. 

Elmore, B.S. (Boys and Girls and Infants 20.3, P.T. 5.)" This school is 
making steady and vigorous progress, and is now one of the most interesting 
and instructive, as wclKas peculiar, under my ins|X'ction. It is a school for 
children of every age and both sexes, who are dividc.l into five sections, two 
“ irfijrit ” and three “ juvenile,” not entirely according to age, but, in a great 
degree, with resoect to proficiency. In these three sections of the “ juveniles ” 
are comprised seven classes of from 20 to 25 children cachpthrcc of which arc 
under the three pupil-tctichers, as the two rvill now be uHder tvCo others, each 
aided by a monitor, who holds onc-half of the class as a separate draft under 
his superintendence, for the more technical parts of instruction, whether in 
reading or in arithmetic, for which latter the clashes are, however, entirely re¬ 
constructed. Each of th,e threg upper sections forms a .separate assembly in 
gallery for collective instruction by the" pi()iil-tcachers. under instruction by the 
master, and occasional criticism by thc'othci*pupil-tcabhcrs and their assistants, 
while the infants are well managed by a young I'Qiiialc assistant and monitor, 
who, in their rdbpectivc dc|>artments, are perfect teachers. Tlfc pupil teachers 
are removed at intervals from one section to another, in such m,'inner that they 
shall laeeome sensible that it is no degradation, but father an honiuir, to teach 
well the younger; but the time of their pr^tspectivc removal is kejit from 
theth, lest its approach might bf a temptation to,relax into ajiathy. The reli¬ 
gious instruction is given chiefly by the master himsfilf, in a stated course, and 
the,rcsults of the general discipline are very gratifying, in every respect, upon 
the childrcfl, and even upon the character of the whole neighbourhood, nnl'/- 
mited, yet judicious aid, being supplied by the patron of the school, Ambrose 
Brewin, Esq. See I6th November, 1850. r 

8th January, 1850.—Zonefon; Model Schools of the British and Foreign 
^ciety, Bormigh-road, Southwark. (Boys 6(X), P.T. 13.)t The pupil* teachers 
in this school have acquired niore within the year than any othey group of 
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youl^s under my inspection, and therefore passed the best examination of any App. ii. 
that have been presented to me; and yet I would by no means hold*out this 
fact to encourage an undue emulation in mere acquirements ; a sound consistent “““ ‘ 

progress, combined with*high tone, and habit%which indicate a constantly im¬ 
proving moral delicacy, being by far the nfost gratifying result which can be • 
presented to an Inspector, or any other Christian marf I must say, l»o\v«rer, , , 
that the |)upil-feachcrs now usider nofice have made a progress, as it ap|)ears 
to me, commensurate, in every other rosi)ect, with their progress in knowledge ; 
and the class teaching ofpthcsc youths in the old monitorial drafts is a perfect 
display of those methods of their managenjpjjt, which give to them the com¬ 
pleteness o# discipline, and the ccaselqjs activity wiych has always character- • 
ised the British system. Tlie model school itself Seems to show throughout 
the same higher finish of its methods and processes, but in its structure«has 
experienced no chanec; and ihc ^ufre, descrilied in my last notice of it, on . 
the fitl* Dec. 1848 {See “ Minutes,” ISdS-^-.W, Vol. II.% p. 410), still lies 
before it. The girls’ school janSidates not being all re-assemblcil from the 
holidays, I deferred my visit to that department to a future oijportunity. See, , 

26th February and 18th December, 1850. ' , 

17th January. —Exeter (Mini), Wesleyan. (Boys 105; P.T. 3 ; Girls 80, Exeter 
P.T. 2.) The employment of pupil-teachers in the boys’ school has hatl the 
usual effect of increasing the amount of work done in oiten classes, and decreas¬ 
ing that of the simultaneous instruction in the gallery, being a step towards 
a monitorial system, without a complete training in its nTethods. The result • 

has been a marked progress in the upper three-fourths of the school in reading 
and s|)clling, while the fower fourth remains as untouched as ever, and the 
grammar and geography are virtually restricted to very few «f tiic children, 
though the latter is the subject of gallery lessons to the wh;jlc of them. More 
of mutual correction is wantiilg throughout the lessons, Tind fhiS wJuld have 
the effect not only of strengthening the infellectual progress, but ultimately of 
bringing to bear more of the new moral potver sUpjdied by a group of pupil- 
teachers exhibiting the most satisfactory demeanour. In fact, for want of 
more definite purposes, and a more definite applictition of them, the general 
vigour of the sc^iool is not equal to the position which it challenges, or com¬ 
mensurate with the power employed. The girls’ school has made a fair year’s • 
progress, and is still gaining strength; and the jj^mises have undergone 
essential improvement. See 14th November, 1854). 

19th January. — Stonehotise, Wesleyan. (Boys and Girls and Infant*90 ; StonehouM. 
P.T. 3.) The five large drafts into whicl\ the boys’ and gifls’ school is now 
divided, are qjorkcJ #ith activity and intelligence, and the children are making 
respectable progress throughout. ‘The int’ant section has only rccestly been 
re-opened, under a young female teacher trained at Glasgow, and hjts*cheerful 
vigour, though little refineqjent in the instruction. The instruction in both 
schools is fair, but should be more essentially of a training obaraotcr. 

22nd January. —/.isAenrr/, B.S, (Boys *120, B.T. 3; Girls, about 50; Liskeard. 
Infants, about 50, P.T. J.) In tljp ooj^’ school the technical instruction gene¬ 
rally is active and intelligent, ,and the writing iffexcellent, but the education 
of the childreitjthroughoutis not so good as there is a claim to expect where 
it possesses the resources here employed. The girls* school is in much the 
same condition of good order and feeble instruction which it has always exhi-* 
bited The infant schoiri has ju^t been reorganized under a trainecU teacher, 
and has entered upon a new course of obvious ^fficieifcy. iS'e<i28th November, 

1850. . , • . * 

23rd January. — Bodmin, Wesleyan. (Boys 75, P.T. 1.) This school ha»Bodmin. 
*iadc a fair year’s progress* in the revision of its methods, and Jhe teclthical 
instruction is good throi^hout, t)ut the geography is a /ailure through noisy 
simultaneity of answering, and the most essential step now required is a better 
training of the faculties of the younger children, especially upon well-selected 
object Ijssons. See 29th November, 1850. 

■26th January.*-ZV wro, B.S. (Boys IQp, P.T. 6; Girls 70, P.T. 2;Ttud* 
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Afp. n. Infants 100, P.T. 1.) The boys’ is an excellent school, tho progress in wh’ch, 
— during the past year, is highly creditable to its teacher, who has sup[>tied 
every want but that of a greater emenity of tone, with yet higher habits of neat¬ 
ness, especially in the writing. J''ho girls’ school is ndt in such goodconaition 
as it was a year ago, owing to various causes, but renewed efforts are being 
niadfc. '4'h'e infants’ schdol has made remarkable progress in the healthy train¬ 
ing of the children’s mental faculties, a# well ar in theiff attainments, in the 
course of tho past year. See 'ind December, 18,'iO. 

Falmouth. 29th JANUARY.— Falmouth , (Boys 220, P.T, C ; Girls, 45, P.T. 2.) 

This school has made a vigorous fivogress during the ptist year, and its classes 
have been generally enlarged to meet the augmenting power of" its pupil 
teachers. The children are arranged in double semicircles, and their instruc- 
tiorfbeing conducted in the best methods for sustaining instruction, all but the 
reading lessons are effectively carried on In a whisper, which, well uttered, is 
!is audible ‘as the 'loudest voiced in a room of general noise. The arith¬ 
metic should be extended throughout the dasscs, and the collective lessons 
j?implified in subject, arrangement, and methods.' The girls’ school has now 
become a section of the boys’, under the superintendence of the master and 
the direct inanagci.tcnt of a female assistant teacher, with very satisfactory 
rcsulto. iSce 4th December, 1850. 

Coiwiaiitiue. 30th JANUARY.— Constantine, B.S. (Boys 85, P.T. 2 ; Girls 70, P.T. 1.) 

The boys’ school has been greatly improved by increased activity and vigour 
in its classes generally, but the accuracy is not equal to the activity, and there 
is nftich want of an improved tone. The girls’ school is one of excellent tone 
and discipline, and first-rate needlework, but yet Wanting both vigour and 
activity in the' instruction of the mass of the children. See 5th December, 
1850. 

Helston. 31st January.— ilehton, Wesleyan. (Boys und Girls 55, P.T. 1.) Its old 
defects of organization and metholfh yet seriously detract from the general 
progress and tone of this school,’but the teacher is still really desirous, and 
bestirring himself to remove them. See tlth December, 1850. 

Pcnmucc. 1st Feoruary.— Penzaure, Wesleyan. (.Boys and Girls 140, T.P. 3.) 

I have never seen a school undergo more rapid improvemem than this. Its 

organization and methods have been completely revised, and it now presents 
tliat combination of galDry sections and open classes, which, variously adapted 
to local circujnslances, [ircs.'iits all tho advantages of simultaneous and indi- 
vidual instruction, through a genuine coliccliveness of attention in all tho 
exercises. See bth Dp< crnbcr, 1850. 

Mousehole. 4th Fkhruary.-— Mousehole, Wesleyan. (Boys and.tj’irls 420, P.T. 3.) 

This school has been entirely reconstructAl by its present teacher, and, like 

himself,' is making a sound and vigorous progress. Its simultaneous instruc¬ 
tion is supplemented by the work of largo classes, occasionally divided into 
smaller drafts, and the discipline and attainments of the children are equally 
improved. See 10th December, 1850. 

St. .Tust. 5th Feiiruary.— St Just, Wesleyan. (Boys and Girls 108, P.T. 2.) 

This school has latterly been conducted in tho Irish form of the monitorial 
system, by a teacher trained in Dublin, but witlfvery moderate success. A 
new teacher, however.'is being provided for it, and there is a good op|x)rtunity 
' for making it a valuable institution for the service of a very numerous popula¬ 
tion. .SVc 12ih December, 1850. c , 

St. Ives. 0th February. — St. ices, Wesleyan, (ll^ys and Girls 92, P.T. 2 ; In¬ 
fants 43. P.T. 1.) These schools occupy very'ex.fcllent premises, and are 
'5n charge of teachers of zeal and education, trained at Glasgow. The instruc- 
• tiorf in the npfier, in writing and arithmetic, is vo'y good, and in every othyr 
brant h fair, wliile the tone and disei[)line art? excellent; but a revision of the 
methods is required to move the minds of the chihiren generally, to a more 
intelligent exertion, while an analogous process is requ’ired in the inlant de¬ 
partment, to complete its discipline and elevate its training character. See 
11th December, 1850. , ' " 
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7<li Fkbroarv.— Bottoms School, Parish of St. Levan, Wesleyan. (Boys Kn. It. 
and uirls 45.) This is just receiving a ^nt-from their Lordships fc# build- „ ~— 
ing, and the money has been very well expended in the erection of a school- s°lioo”*st. 
hous^, with two class-roflms, play-sheds, and a^coramodious teacher’s house, on Levan, 
a pleasing site, presented by the principal subscriber and manager, Mr. Hodge, , 
the whole forming, with itj raised terraces, a very oraamental group.of sub- ^ 
stantial buildings. A trained^teacher; too, is already appointed, and during * 
the few weeks pf his new duty, he has already brought the children into order 
and progress. See 12th IJecember, 1850. 

8th Fedruary.— Camborne, B.S. (Bo^|, about 100; Girls, about 50.) Camborne. 
These schools are in precisely the same state of decrc^jitudc, for want of trained . 
teachers, giving undivided energies to*their charge^a and supplied w ith proper 
books and apparatus, in which ? found them a year ago, a result which is ^o 
more to be deplored. Since the sclroc# premises.arc spacious and substantial,^ . 
and the^urrounding population bumerons, and in great want of goad schools; 
but the number of subscribers is v^ry limited. 

11th February. — Plymovt’h Free School, B.S. (Boys 365, P.T. 13 ; Plyiaoutli. 
Girls 170, P.T. 5.) The boys’ school still maintains its position as one of the * 
most vigorous, as well as most numerously attended, of it%class, in the king- * 
dom ; its numerous pupil-teachers are well trained in the requisite cgurse, 
including drawing, with great freedom and accuracy, to which is added the 
elements of natural science ; and by these means an active and accurate course 
of elementary instruction is carried through the entire body of the school; . 

but it still requires revising from the bottom upw ards, with a view to the ntore 
complete education of thS children’s faculties, by methods which shall allow 
none of them to escape it; as, by introducing an intelligent iisck of arithmetic, 
and more distinct purposes in the collective instruction of the junior section, 

&c., the result would be a more equable distribution ol»tl7e in»trii?tion now 
given, and its reception on a much sounder*basis. The giaJs’ school is in high 
condition throughout, every augmentation of its power being equally devoted 
to the service of the whole ; and the youngest section are brought under a 
training which comprises some of the elements of t.«e best infant schools. The 
mistress has introduced a very pleasing improvement upon the holding out of 
hands to ofter an answer or correction, which consists, when the answer is • 
given by one, in those who approve it raising, w hil#those who disapprove it 
lower their hands, and further questioning takes ^tlace if the idea be not yet 
clearly defined to all. * ^ 

26tb February. — London: Model Schools of the British andJ^oreign Society, 5 ’^'*’',;'"'* 
Borough-road^ Sotithjrarli. (Girls 400, P.T. 8.) The description w hich is Model 
given of this school in my reports on the Normal and Model Schosls of the bcU'.iols. 
British and Foreign School Society in their LordsRips’ Minutes tor 1846, Vol. 

II., p. .363, is still applicable to it in every respect; nor will th’c introduction 
of a small body of pupil-teacliers necessarily produce any material change; for 
it has long enjoyed the services of a clqss of joung persons nearly in the posj- 
tion of pupil-teachers, iiijdcr their lordships’ Minutes. The completeness of 
its organization in small classes^ find the lively sjWrit and (lerfcct methods by 
which their activity and efficiency are sustained, render it, like the boys' school, 
pre-eminently the working model and the great jiractisitig schdbl of the British 
system, and as such, an object of merited admiration; but the gallery teaching* 
has yet scarcely' obtainctl»a distinct place in the training of the children's minds, 
but only in informing them. .^e'iOth December, 1850. 

28th February.— Wmrrmuth-terrace, Hltckney road, Tt^esUyart. (Boys Weymoutii 
190, P.T. 4; Girls 150, P.T. 3.) The boys’ school has been very judiciousiji'®"®”'^ 
^jporganized, with a view f» the equable distribution of the nflw power «up- 
plied by its teachers. Its methods, too, have been revised ; and a'more lively > 
spirit of qpatjiess, order* accuracy, and discipline, to carry out its excellent 
intentions, would*mtke this a superior school. The girls’ school continues'the 
course of improvement which it has long been pursuing, and a new class-room 
permits *a proper tifiining of the infant section, which forms its lower half. • 
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When its arithmetic and collective teaching have been revised, it will be ijearly 
a mode!, ])rovided its industrial'department be made equal to the rest. 

1st March. — Gascoigne place, Shoreditch. (Boys 154, P.T. 3; Girls and 
Infants 100. The boys’ schooLis making a fair and Consistent progress) con¬ 
sidering the low character of the -surrounding population, but will be much 
improved by a revision of its methods, to give an activity and accuracy equal to 
its general tone and purpose. The girls’ school, as at mj- last visit, wants not 
only methods but also vigour, and is essentially weak, though its discipline 
and manners are very good, and a zealous committee of ladies are designing 
a new course for it. 

4th March. — Lambeth Chapel^ Wesley an. (Boys 245, P.T. 8,- Girls 115, 
P.T. 3.) This school hafrmdergone a judicious and exemplary reorganization, 
an(j, the progress of the children generally is Steady and sound, though greater 
completeness ought to be givej) to the edteation of the lower classes, and greater 
activity toiiie methods used in all. The girls' school is in fair condition, and 
will improve under its present teacher. ' 

11th March. — Limehouse, Wesleyan. (Boys 100, P.'J'. 4; Girls (iG, 
S.M. 1.) The boys’ school exhibits precisely the same faults of defective 
organization, methpds, and consequently discipline, with the same capacities of 
imprpvemcnt, which it exhibited at the date of my last inspection. The girls’ 
school has since changed teachers, but has not improved in vigour, and is 
therefore still weak in every respect. 

12th March. — Leipsic-road, Camberwell, B.S. (Boys 155, P.T. 2.) The 
teaeher has entered zealously upon a course of revision, to rid his school of all 
the defects noticed in my last rejtort, and is making good progress. 

13th March. — Marylebone, Presbyterian. (Boys and Girls 1)8, P.T. 2.) 
This school has improved within the year in tone and discipline, but its 
methods stilkwanf a-fompletc revision to extend its instruction more equably 
and consistently thi;pugh the whole'of the classes. 

15th March. — CrawfordstreA, Camberwell. (Boys 270, P.T. 7 ; Girls 
105, P.T. 2.) A more extended scope has been given to the work of the 
boys’ school, by the additk-n of two class-rooms, with galleries, for the highest 
and lowest sections of the children respectively ; and its general progress has 
been commensurate with this addition to its appliances, 'rite instruction of the 
children is w-ell designs.!, nicely graduated, and vigorous throughout, and its 
methods require only more pf gentleness, correctness, and fitiish, to make the 
institution'a model of its kind. Instruction in the elements of social economy 
forms an express feature in the course of the higher classes, under the super¬ 
vision of Mr. Eliis, one of the most liberal and zealous ptivons of the school, 
and is oljyiously a valuable portion of any •complete training, when employed 
as supplemental to, and elucidative of, the first principles of all Christian edu¬ 
cation. I'll this light it has been too much neglected, and the hint which has 
here been given with exemplary zea'i and intelligence, is worthy of general 
notice and imitation. Tly; girls' school, during the past year, has experienced 
a steady advancement in the essential vigo'ur of its classes, and the fuller scope 
given to the education of tlw children) especially by providing a gallery'and 
good collective instruction for the younger chiidren, and extending the use of 
them gradually •-hrougl: the body of the school. ‘ 

16th March. — Wood-street, Spitalfields, B.S. (Boys 102, P.T. 3; Girls 
101, P.y. 2.) The boys’ school is now complete in,organization, design, and 
methods, but there is a went of the results Of *d commensurate care, zeal, and 
earnestness in tBe condition of the several classes, and conseqpently in that of 
ithe school as a whole, except in reading. The girfs’ school has improved in 
nursbers and in efficiency in every respect. , 

19th MaSich. — Shers'ton. (Boys and Girls 128, P.T. 3.) This school Ts 
generally improved,' but exhibits," relatively to others, precisely, the same 
grices and defects which I noticed in it more than a year-ago. 'it is positively 
good for so remote a locality, and claims the apprenticeship of two pupils, in 
addition to the one at present employed in it; but its reading,’writing. 
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arithmetic, and genaral training want greater activity and precision through- Apr. II. 
out.* . * , — 

20th March. — Corsham. (Boys lOO, P.T. 1.) This school has made a Cotsham. 
healfcy and vigorous progress during the eight months which have elapsed 
since my last visit; but the children arc v^rpr^oung, as in agricultural districts 
generally„and it is almost jmitossiltle, therefore, to obtain at present the second * 
apprentiee which tl*e school Requires. , * * * 

21st Maacy.— Melksham, B.S. (Boys 95, P.T. 2 ; Girls 90, and Infants Metksham. 
50, P.T. 2.) The boys’ school is in the same healthful condition in which I 
found it nine months ago/ but yet wants greater energy and more training in 
its lower qjasses. The girls’ sehool has jt/SfTexperienced a change of teachers, 
with such satisfactory promise, that Pbeg to rccotijtnend the apprenticeship in 
it of two pupil-teachers for its sscrvice, and that of the contiguous infant sec¬ 
tion, which yet remains under tlie.8£»ne respecjjtble but untrained management 
in which it was at my last visit*. • , * * * 

22nu March. — Redcross-street, Bristol, B.S. (Boys 304, P.T. 10; Girls RedCross- 
120, P.T. 3.)—In the boys’ »<hool a complete revision, both of the organiza- Bns'ol- 
tion and methods, has been made since my last visit.#! inspection, and witlr* • 
the most satisfactory results. It is now a model of^its kind, in regard • 
not only to its plans, but their general operation and results, although the 
top class has no peculiar excellence. The reading classes are now emarged 
and cou))led, each pair being in the charge of a pu|)il-teacber, and a mo¬ 
nitor assistant to him. The writing and the arilhmetic have their special 
classification, and there is another into sections for collective instruction, ^hich 
is well designed and faiidy conveyed. Students from the branch normal school 
of the British and Foreign Society, recently instituted in Brijtol, are allowed 
the use of this, as their jmactising school, for two mornings and two afternoons 
of each week, when they have a section for collective t^at^iing# under mutual 
correction and the direction of the niastea. The girls’ school has adopted new 
and imfwoved methods throughout its classts with good eliect, and when a like 
further improvement shall have been cft'ected in the matter of the instruction, 
so as to attain a quiet consistency in the exercisiiof the faculties equal to its 
activity, the sthool will approach a model. A third hour should, 1 think, be 
added to the present two, of afternoon schooling, and might usefully be de-^ 
voted to the needlework, which now receives only^ne daily, and might be 
put on a more com[)lete system altogether. 

25th March.— Lewin's Mead, Bristol. (Boys 106, P.T. 2^ Girls 84, l.ewitCi 
P.T. 2 ; Infants 150, P.T. 3.) The boys’ school is in good condition, Us one 
of i)rimary instruition, but with the resoulces which it poSkesscs, should do 
more for iho education of the yoi*nger children, in continuance of the course 
commenced in the infant school; and the like observation applies, vytlr equal 
force, to the girls’ school. The infant s(‘hool is an exemplary histitution in 
every essential, though its teaching yet admits of simplification, and its order 
of higher finish. ♦ * 

26th M.vrch. — St. James's BacK Ragged School, Bristol. (Boys dnd st. James’s 
(jflrls, on the books, S'fi), and in*daily^attendaneg, about 209.) This interest- 
ing institution is described in detail in their Lordships’ Minutes for 1848-9-50, s. imoi, 
Vol. II., p. 428. The average attendance during th*whole«year 1849 was, in Umtoi. 
the day school, in the morning, 31 boys and girls, and 112 infants; in tl;^ 
afternoon, l-i^boysin tjje tailoring, 6 in the shoemaking, and 17 girls in the 
sewing classes, making a total*oP 37 boys and girls^besides 09 infants ; and in 
the evening, boys and 22^irls, or 55 in all,though the number is much f^reater 
inwinterand muchsmall^r in summer; and alarge proportion of those in theevcjj- 
ing classes do not attend ^ any other time of the day. The total expei;^iture 
in thesameyear was 2’20I. 16s. Ud., although conducted on the most economical 
scale ; agd as nothing Can be derived from the cbildren*or their jiarents, it was 
barely met fty theombscriptions and donations, the latter by much the larger 
and the more precarious item. This is an expenditure above the average in 
Britislt schools, Bs*it ought to be, if the ragged day-school is to combine a mo- , 
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rat agency as vigorous as that of the British school, with cndustrial instruction 
which ii unknown in the latter ;<, and if it do not, it is incapable of accomplish¬ 
ing in any degree the objects of its stibscribers, and becomes only a dangerous 
moral nuisance. In the present instance the imymertis to the tailor and'shoe- 
maker, together with tools, &c.,*’have amounted in the year to no less than 
29/., 6s. ; for it is qtiite vain to expect that thp schoolmaster can be both 

day and evening teacher, and afternoon master o^.several tnechanical trades in 
addition. , 

The directly vicious class in the school is perhaps a\jout one-third of it; out of 
the school, and in the streets, it is about two-thirds tf the children seen roving 
, about. Many of these oecasionalfy* attend ; others can be induced .by no per¬ 
suasion or inducement to <f« so. * 

the course of the past year there has been an obvious improvement in the 
tone of the |chool. It has, ipjleed, a ni»ral coherence,''and a cheerful oixler 
approaching to that,which is wih'-essed in the best popular schools forf better 
class of children, without, as I-am assured, miy change having taken place in 
the class frequenting it. And yet, this being virtually a ))ormanent home inis- 
‘"sion to the children of tlie destitute and degraded, everything that is accom¬ 
plished only awakeijs tlie perceptions of its managers to the necessity of yet 
great^ exertion ; and exertions producing so much benefit to society claim the 
most lively regard, and every aid that can possibly be rendered to them. They 
are, in fact, employed in a recommencement of the work which was originally 
contemplated by tho British school itself; and the sacrifices which must be 
made to direct all the resources of a vigorous school like the present, against 
the moving flood of ignorance, barbarism, and dentbralization in the lowest 
channels of lift^ are met with great difficulty by merely voluntary resources; 
with so much difficulty, indeed, as to render the useful existence of such insti¬ 
tutions alwajsuprcchriious. • 

Under these circuipstances, it cannot be surprising that their promoters inquire 
very anxiously for aid from the public grants for education, which are available 
to schools in circumstances far less difficult, but under regulations which vir¬ 
tually exclude stniggiing ly.hools like the present. In immediate answer to 
these inquiries, I can point to nothing in their Lordships' Mitfutes which pro- 
, mises aid, except the provisions for “ assistance towards hiring a suitable build¬ 
ing for workshops,” and*,thosc for granting one-third of the cost of ordinary 
school books and apparatus^as also for “a gratuity to the master (apparently 
the schoolmaster himself, and not his humble industrial assistants, who will 
usually teach the crafts), forevery boy who, in consequence of the skill acquired 
in the workshop,*shall have become a workman or assistant tti an^ trade or craft 
whereby Jie is earning a livelihood. ’ It will, however, be no easy matter to 
define his engagement ; the*reward being conqiaratively valueless if it he not 
available tA>fort; the young people have reached manhood; and if available, 
on their first obtaining employment, thVir npprenficeship to it will perhaps be 
the only intelligible test of its prt-manencc. If, therefore, in the present case, 
lOl. per annum could he allowed for the ?ent of the workshops, and 5/. for 
every ap|)renticeship effccted,through tile training of tfie industrial department 
of the school, and the book grants be made id a double projjprtion of two- 
thirds, instead ol^only ane-third of the value of the materials, every such aid 
.would, I am sure, be gratefully received by the promotera of this institution, 
and be at the same time most beneficially directed. « , 

The unwonted liberality which would be'sitown in the latter case, might 
also be beneficial^ extended to tBc payment of tw«)-tl|irds, instoad of only one- 
tflird of the salaries of the certificated teachers employed in ragged schools, or, 
in otper words,dhose town schools into which the admission is wholly gratui.* 
tons: a defihition which may be safely adopted. This would bo simply to 
double the augmentatibn allowance ill such cases, and would be at onfe a per¬ 
fectly safe and highly efficient form of aid ; the further graift (IximViOvornmont 
coming in place of the portion ff the salary usually supplied by the pence of 
the children. No less benefit would be derivable to these Whools from a modi- 
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jicati«n, equally slight which should permit the stipendiary monitors’ engage- App. U. 
ments in them to be made in some form less el^orate than the apifrenVceship 
now practised (such, in fact, as the term^ of their Lordships’ Minutes really 
contetHplate), for terms less than the four years to which they are now univer¬ 
sally extended. Their little offices would th*n iftcome invaluable “ exhibitions,” 
held out in toward to the m^st deserving of the f)U[)ils^and, combined with J;he * 
industrial training, wijuld tend jo prepare them for useful manual occiipAions, to * • 
which they shoyld bo duly transferred; since the ragged school is no place in 
which to retain them to receive a first-rate training as teachers, for which very 
reason it is neither fitted tJ produce pupil-teachers within its own classes, nor 
to receive tljein, at a difficult period of life, ti-ftm schools used b^ a better class. 

All this would merely require an ordrt", that, on tljft report of the inspector, 
ragged schools, or, in other words, town schools of purely gratuitous admission, 
should be allowed to receive stiitendaasy monitors for one, two, or three, instead 
of only jour years; that the tcaehers in them»hould reccivq a douUJc augmen-* * 
tation fee on their certificates of merit; and that their committees should, in 
like manner, bo allowed two-thirds instead of only one-third of the cost of 
' their school books and apparatus. • 

The operation of such a regulation upon the affairs of. a. school like the pre- • 
sent, would bo as I'ollow's, in ease each of its teachers, mate and female, had 
obtained one of their Lordships’ lowest certificates of merit:— * 

£ s. d. 

In augmentation of the salary of the master . • 30 0 0 

Ditto, mistress . . . . . . . 20 0 0 ^ 

Allowances to foin«sli])endiary monitors, averaging 
say 11. 10s. per annum each, which is at the rate 

of 3s. per week. 30 0 0 

Hook grants, say . . . . . • 5, 0 • 0 

Kent of worksho))3 . . . • . . . , 10 0 0 

• - 

£95 0 0 

I have here sketched the grant of nearly UX)/. per annum in aid of every 
ragged school of efficiency, applied in such a manner as to secure that efficiencyi 
and att'ord at once the best aid to the work, and tlie hiy;hest encouragement and 
assistance to those who liave devoted themselves to it. 

27ih Makcii.— PHI. K.S. (dirls 70, I’.T. 1*; Infants about .aO.) The Pill, 
girls’ is now essentially a good school, under a young and improving teacher, 
and zealous and Idjcral mauagemeut; one A hich must produce a considerable 
cftect ui)on a*popula?ion more neejiug its good influences than can readily be 
imagined, so peculiar is the character of dirt, disardcr, abandonmenf, and iso- 
latiou native to the ])laee, situated, as it is, close to the mouth oUthe Avon, 
which forms the port of llriStol. Its extstenee and efficiency are mainly ow ing 
to the persevering zeal of Mr. Waring, of Sl«rchamj>ton, of) the opposite side 
of the river. The infant school* iiihintaincd in This same village by the 
liberality of Miss Bright, has just beeiT re-openejj by its good matron, after a 
revision of her training at tjic Home and Colonial Schools. 

28th MAliCif .—Stoke Damerel, B.S. (Girls 70, in#iuding»infants, P.T. 2 ; Stoke Da- 
Boys about 70.) 'I'lie girls’ school is an exemplary institution in tone, disci-^“*™'- 
pline, and general view^and management; but more vigour may be given to 
its institution Throughout by adtetter distribution of the services of ffie pgpil- 
tcachers and the employmonhof mutual correction in the varitwis oral exeitcises, 
in lieu of indiscriminate Sjteaking. The boys’ school, which I visited only in¬ 
cidentally, is weak in everj' respect. . ^ 

* 28th MABCtr .—Duvonjxot l^val and Military Free School.* (Boys 120, Dovonport. 
Girls 60, Infants 150.)* A hasty glance at this school, vriiieh is fully described 
in the Mniutfes ck' kB48-9-50, Vol. 11, p. 423, showed the infant school to be 
in greatly improved condition, under the same teacher that I found in it on the 
Ist of February 18(19; the boys’ school exhibiting decided activity and capaci- ^ 
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ties of improvement, under a new teacher, though not ini high condition ti and 
the girlt’ senool in inferior vigour, under a teacher,scarcely equal to so grave a 
task. 

ind May. — Vavxhall-walk, Wesleyan. (Girls 13&, P.T. 3.) This fchool 
was o|)oned only at the comraenhemeut of the present year, and already, in four 
niopth3,^it has become quite full, and is in the mo.st vigorous operation. It is 
a monitorial school on the British systeur; and, for the short time it has been 
in operation, is in a condition as creditable to its teacher as the go6d ])rcmiscs 
arc to the commitlco. Tliere is every prospect, too, of further advancement 
proportioned to the augmented moans wliich are off'red by the employment of 
the pupil teachcrs now rccommtn*dcd. j 

3rd Mav. — Brentford, W.ti. (Boys 135, P.T. 5; Girls 130, P.T. 4.) The 
boys’ school exhibits all the improvement which was rctpiired in the methods 
of Its classes, so far as those in arithmetrs are concerned : but the lower third 
of the school has w aritlmicticah instruction. • The reading classes yet want 
revision and finish ; and the instruction in writing and other branches should 
akso, with the power in the school, exhibit rcJidts of much higher accuracy 
luid neatness throughowt, while more might at the same time be accomplished 
for the training of the younger children; and yet nothing can exceed the in¬ 
genuity or completeness of certain ports of the nianugement. The girls’ 
school has improved in every res|)ect, and is an exemplary one of its kind, 
though it tdso now jiossesses power to do more for the training of its younger 
children than is yet accomplished. 'I’lie pupil-tcachers in it are as well ad¬ 
vanced in their capticity of instructors iis of students; and their piiers arc 
among the best that 1 have seen. 

6th and 8th MAW—.lbinydon, B.S. (Boys 1'2'i, P.T. 2.) This school has 
acquired under its present toacluT a sound organization and exemplary disci¬ 
pline, which .requn-Cu simply to be more hrmly rooted by a revision of the 
methods of instractlon, so ;is to insure grciiter activity and collectiveness of at¬ 
tention in the several classes; the defect of which is easily detected in the 
progress of the children, but will not be allow ed to continue by a teacher of the 
energy of the master, now,that it has been pointed out. 

7th May. — Thatcham, B.S. (Girls 100, P.T. 2.) This ychool has every 
appliance of fair education, gentle tnanners, and good princijilcs in its teacher, 
And of perfect rooms,,ample materials, and kinil superintendence sujiplicd 
through its princi|»al manager, Mrs. Barfield ; but there is a want of more con¬ 
centrated etiergy in the application of them to their ultimate objects in the 
niimrs, and to some extent, therefore, in the hearts, of the children ; their little 
attainments showing a want of the accuracy w liich should bo their first quality. 

8th May. — Wantage, Wesleyan. (Boysand Girls 88. P. P. 2.) 1 reported this 
school Ijttlc more than 11011*3 year ago—on the 8th of October, 184)); and it 
is now. as then, essentially a good school, with an organization and methods 
combining some of the best features of laifh the (.lasgow and British systems. 

blh Mav. — Gloucester, B S. (dloys29o ; Girls 209.) The (Jloucester British 
School for Boys is the best purely monitorial school that I tiow know; its mas¬ 
ter having with great tact tgid energy'availed himsefl'of every improvement 
exhibited in schools aided by pupil-teachers which «ould possibly be brought to 
bear w ith the iitfcrior aigency of mere monitors, w hile he has preserved the 
wholeness of mechanical disci|)linc and unceasing activity which have always 
characterized the best British schools. Every branch of the children’s elemen¬ 
tary instruction is therefore mak..,,, pOod (irOgress, and something is being 
accomplished evtn in training tth: faculties gencislly of the yqunger ones, by 
,collective lessons. 'I'lie girls’ school, though under the same teacher as at my 
fornwr visit omthc 21st of July, 1846, has declined in vigour, though not in 
nearly the same proportion that the Ixiys’ lychool has risen. This decline 
manifests itself in a general laxity," which has permitted the intrqdiiction ot 
noisy indiscriminate answering in the reading classes, and decided indolence 
into those for arithmetic. But a change is in contemplation. 

10th May. — Cheltenfuim. (Boys 197. P.'P, 4; Girls 70.) 'Phe union 
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school-room, the erection of which was aided j^y a Treasury grant,'is now oc- Arr. II. 
cupied by a vigorous boys’ school, unde/ a teacher of zeal, intelligence, and „ —T 
activity ; and when to tl* results produced by these arc added a eoinniensurate 
accuracy and completeness, it w ill be on c*enfplary institution. A few pupil- 
teachers wiy conduce mueh^to this result. The girlsischool, which ^ormjrly 
occupied this room, i| temporarily accommodated in a hired room or himible * * 
aspect, and is n|anaged by a teacher of unafi'ccted zeal and fair ability, but de¬ 
fective training. All that is doing in it, therefore, is good, but recpiires to be 
strengthened and morce(]iJlly distributed through its classes. 

i;Uh May.— Tewlteslnift/, ]},S. (Hoys P.T. 1 ; (lirls 80, S.M. 1.) The Tewkesbury 
boys' school has recentl/ experienced ^ change of«tcachers, and a healthful 
foundation has been laid for futiA'e success in a correct organization and ^od 
discitdinc. A vigorou# use of the.b<*Bt methotj^ would now give it success;^ ^ 
and 1 beg to recommend the appointment of a^upil-teacherprtwo t^ encourage* 
the master in their application, lilic girls’ school is precisely in the same state 
of moral and intellectual rcpose*in which it was a year ago. It has every good 
quality but the power to instruct the children, which is.defective through the 
teacher's want of training. The real interests of the school suggest a ciiange, • 
and the adoption of the present stijiendiary monitor, together with an intelli¬ 
gent young candidate, as pupil-teachers, under a trained mistress. 

14th May.— Evetham, ll.S. (Boys 94, P.T. 2 ; Girls 75, P.T. 2.) These Kvesbam. 
are schools erected and siippoi-ted on a liberal scale. Th® boys’ school is im- ^ 

proved, and the reading, writing, and arithmetic of the top classes is fair ;*but 
the lower ))art of the school is still in a condition of comparatively inferior 
training, which ought to be amended ; and to this the apixgntment of two 
well-qualified candidates for pupil-teaclierships will very inucii conduce. The 
most elementary conceptions o*' geography, even, are con(jnAl tota fow’ of the 
children ; and a higher sense of order, neatness, and duty^ught to exhibit it¬ 
self throughout the classes. Nevertheless, litre are the resources for a superior 
school. The girls’ scliool has recently undergone a change of teachers, w ithout 
any decline, but only a recommencenient of its etficipney. It has a teacher of 
superior qualifiontions, who, if she cultivate the perceptive lacultics of the 
little ones, and habits of precise neatness in such exercises as the w riting and , 
needlework, with an attectionate earnestness equal to Jjiat already displayed in 
the general instruction of the school, will make it a model of its kind. 

15th Mav.—.S' lcotof B.fS. (Boys 35; Girls 80? Such a town a?this ought SiroiiU. 
to present schools of a higher vigour than those wliich I have now to rc^oi-t. 

The boys’ school s in the hands of a fuitllful and improving young teacher, 
whose laboursVierit S larger uttondj)nce, and more encouragementthe progress 
of the children being sound and good for their ages and opportunities. The 
girls’ school has excellent tone ami discipline, and is in the hands of a very 
willing teacher; but its inst.uction wants vigour throughout, and even its me¬ 
thods, revision, to make it tell with any trainhig eft'cct upoif the minds of tho 
children. • • • • 

Kith May .—Ebleij nAir Strovtt, B.^. (Boys ^0, Girls 47.) This school, Ebley. 1 
chiefly sustained by the minister and congregation of Lady Huntingdon's 
chapel, at the 1-ear of which its excellent iiremises, ^irovid«l with the aid 
of several Government grants, are situated, is one of the most active and vigq-^ 
rous of the existing pure^’ monitorial schools. Except in reducing the noise of 
some of the Exercises, and alfcltehing simultaneous rehearsals, it ifould. bo 
ditiicult, with the present agt^ey, to do much4nore than is acSoniplished m the 
boys' school, in'giving th# children a complete coui-seof elementary instruction^ 

The girls’ school also is making a sound progress n\ every respect, under, the 
ftacher formerly employei? in ^liat of Stroud, and merits a more numerous 
attendance. • • • 

17th MUy.*—J 3a»i<i«ry, B.S. (Boys 124, Girb 90.) The boys’ school jg Baubury. 
not in the condition which it ought to exhibit in such a town, under a liberal 
committee, and witl^ a master of sufficient instruction. It is deficient in tone, , 
order, and neatness, and the progress of the cWldrcn is imperfect, through the 
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imperfnct distribution of the instruction by defective methods. 1 could not but 
approve of the committee’s intentions to effect a change here, before placing 
pupil-teachers in the school. The girls’ school has jutt received a new te icLer, 
who appears to have resources fcr the work in every res|K!ct, but whose defec¬ 
tive training will make [ler progress more slow and difficult than i^ at all usual. 
She merits every aid, but that by pupil-teachers it is desirnble to defer until she 
can have placed before her a better example of management in the boys’ school. 
See 25th October, 1860. ' 

23rd May. — Guildford, Wesleyan. (Iloys am Girls 63.) The general 
tone of this school is very creditable to its gentle tcaVher, but its vigour at pre¬ 
sent is fatally impaired bv a want of more judicious regard to the actual pro¬ 
gress of the children, and not too exclusively to the pecidiar features of 
excellence in the Glasgow system. Tl'c practic.al resalt is, that though the 
matter of tno instruction is goo‘', its reception by the upper children is very 
imperfect, while the lower po'-tion of the school receives practically <5hly very 
imperfect individual instruction—that given to* the whole school in the gallery 
scarcely reaching it. To make the general progress satisfactory, a complete 
revision of the methods and their application is essential. 

24th May. — Duhinfield Factory School. (Iloys and Girls .) In ac¬ 
cordance with repeated and urgent applications from the committee of this 
school, I availed myself of the first opportunity of a lapsed engagement to visit 
it, out of my ordin»''y course of duty, with the view of preventing the removal 
of jts candidates to various branches of the well-paid labour of the cotton¬ 
manufacturing districts: a visit, if any such opportrnity did arise, to which a 
reply of your Lordships’ secretary to the manager of it appeared to bind me. 
I accomplished the immediate object of my visit, but was deprived of the op¬ 
portunity, of 'nspefcting the school by the holidavs of the Whitsun week, which 
I found, to my surprise, to bo even yet more general here than in the more 
eouthem part of the kingdom, wliere they had already disturbed my week’s 
arrangements. I examined some of the boys, however, and prevented their 
removal. See 9th October. 

27th May. — Whitchurch, Wesleyan. (Hoys, Girls, ard Infants, 96.) 
This is a mixed school, under a certificated teacher, occupying good premises, 
and claiming assistance-, by pupil-teachers, w ho are in course of pre|)aration. 
The school is in good tone and fair discipline, but it wants more complete 
methods, und consequently greater accuracy in its instruction generally, with 
mod; of a training influence upon the younger children ; but these are defects 
which the master detects, and is‘bent upon rciiuoing; arJ I regret only that 
the two youths whom I found in his school, com|ictcnt to'^be pufjil-tcachers, ap¬ 
pear neither of them to be'available to its service. 

28th ^A'w.'—Fordinglrridye, Il.S. (Boys and Girls 140, P.'l'. 3.) This 
school is in nearly the same condition in whitdi I rcjtortcd it in December 
1848; but with fhree pupil-teaeliers it ought to show much higher order and 
bfBeiency. ’ ‘ 

29th May.— Doumton, (I.S. (Boys 82|' P.T. 3!) This school is e..em- 
plary in tone, discipline, organization, and methrals, and is wanting only in 
more complete ■ dews ef mental training for its lower classc#, and somewhat, 
perhaps, in activity, considering the power which it |)osscssc8. 

30tn May. — Salisbury Wesleyan. (Boys 113, PjT. 3.) All the arrange- 
monts sthd processes in this school are good,“at!<l yet there wailts a little more 
of education lot' its younger children, and of activity and accuracy thi'oughout 
its classes and their operations; defects attributable'in part to the depression 
entailed by the sickness of last autumn, and in jvart also to the teacher’s more 
recent want of health, but which ought to be removed by renewed zeal and 
energy. ' 

3l8t May. — Romsey, B.S. (Boys 49, Girls 59.) The boys’ 'tehool pre¬ 
sents a very complete set of reading drafts, thoroughly well conducted, but the 
writing and arithmetic are not at all equal to them ; and tb.gre is wanting a more 
kindly awakening of the facultK» of the children in the body of the school; 
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obsJrvatious which equally apply to the girls’^hool. Under the'actjve com- Aph. it. 

petition of other schools, therefore, the attendance is not full, and 4he general - 

result are deficient in vigour and consistency, though a few of the top children *““**T* 
are well taught and well trained to a portion*of the monitorial duties. The 
general aspect of both is that of schools which requirj a more affectionate,and * 
pervading ^al towards theTiunibler classes and humbler duties, to maintain any * * 
proper gradation of attainments, which is’always difficult, and the first thing to 
disapiiear whei'e tlic deepest earnestness is at all wanting. 

31st May. — Corfe Caste, B.S. (Boys and Girls 95, P.T. 2.) This school CorfoCaiUe. 
retains the good tone adfi discipline whifti* it has always exhibited, and sts 
instruction*has improved throughout during the p{jSt year; the only marked 
defects being in aiiout half of tlie children of the two highest classes', where 
they arise from the irvegularity of, a'^endance which prevails in remote %ri- 
eultural districts among those must advanced ig ago. , * * * 

3rd J'tJNE.— Childrey, Wesleym. (Boys, Gjrls, and Infants, 58.) This is Childrey. 
a village school for children ot»all ages and both sexes under a young female 
teacher trained at the Gla.«gow Free Church Normal Seminary; and is an*" 
exemplary little institution of its kind, though very recently brought into ope- • 
ration. vVlien its premises are enlarged, as is contemplated, it will have every 
claim to assistance by pupil-teachers, so soon as-there are children fit for adnSission 
to that office. 

11th June. — Beechwood, B.S. (Boys 58, with Infant section of 36, P.T 2; Ueechwooil. 
Girls and Infants 80, P.T. 2.) These schools have made a good year’s 
progress ; and occupying a pretty cottage house under the kind superinten¬ 
dence of their patroness, Mr.s. Duckworth, form as pleasing a |ittle institution 
as imy forest border can boast. Tlie boys’ school is now a very good one ; the 
girls' school ranks next, but wants force; while the itdSit sections, united 
under an assistant teaclier, are simply a good nursery, in v^hich the services of 
a pupil-teacher or two would bo of great usm, really to “ train ” the children’s 
faculties, in which they would themselves olitain a valualile experience. 

12th Junk. —.d/ton, B.S. (Boys 130, P.T. 3^ Girls 70, P.T. 2.) The Alton, 
boys’ school, under an able teacher, has all the merits which I found in it 
a year ago, while the defects in its middle imd lower portions have been, for , 
the most part, removed ; though the teacher should _^t bo kept in mind that 
the course in which he will yet further raise the good reputation of his school 
is that of “ edutation ” commencing w itii the lowest classes of his school, rather 
than of “ instruction ” regarding too exclusi vely the higher. In the girls’ s^hbol 
a very favourable (diango of teachers has talcen place ; and, under the liberal 
and judicious (fatronaSe of Mrs. Crcgiley. it promises to pursue a cohrse of steady 
advancement, from its present fair to a far superior*condition. 

14th Junk. — Chichester, (Boys, 198, P.T. 6 ; Girls 92,•P.T. 2.) The Chhlicster. 
boys’ is still one of the best schools of the oldest Lancasterian date and style, 
and is undergoing improvements whicli will perhaps enable it to maintain its 
relatively superior character, as by gtoujiing the draft* into sections for interro¬ 
gation, and the improveihent of tho metliods of questioning. Tiie girls’ school 
is good in methods as well lys in* tone ; but more systematic energy' is required 
in their application, to keep the habit and practice wp to t*ie intention and 
precept; tlie present results in the generid condition of the school being scarcely* 
such as the liberal effort Ijero made by the friends of education, and the assist¬ 
ance of two pu|>il-teachers, wai-Ant us to expect. * . 

24th June. — I)artJord,^^^leyan. (Boys*e5, P.T. 1; GMs, 70, P.T. 1.) Dartford. 

The attainments of the Children generally in the boys’ school are low, for thi^ 
present teacher found it in the bad condition described in «iy last report, 
when I was unable to certify it fm' the reception of pupil-teachers f but he has 
already laid the foundatiwis of a nealthful •jirogrcss ; more lively and finished 
methods <ff wsorkings his well-organized classes will rapidly bring forward the 
whole school; and, combined with the good tone and perfect order to which 
the children are brought, will soon augment its numbers, by increasing at once • 
its efficiency and popularity. The girls’ schodl, supported by the Misses Hall, 
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is in gord condition, and is stead^y improving with the increasing power which 
it enjoys m pupil-teachers and monitors; but higher accuracy and vigour are 
desirable in all its exercises. • o 

25th JuNs.— Gravcsoid, Woteycn. (Boys and Girls 95, P.T. 1.) This 
school has improved in the intelligence and application of the readjng classes ; 
but its o^rations generally, as at the datavof my Igst visit, i<equirc a revision and 
an applied energy, the defect of which sacrifices much of the technical instruc¬ 
tion, and more of the “ training” value of the institution. 

26tli June. — Faversham, B.S. (Girls 110, P.'I\2.) This school is well 
organized, in good discipline, and'nVaking fair progress in the best tone. It is, 
in fact, a pleasing monumept of the zeal of its ptron, W. llall. Esq. j and ns 
many pupil-teachers as their Lordshijjs’ regalations will permit sh.^ld be 
placed m a school of this chai"qcter. . . 

27thJu^'E. — Cunterbury. (Poys 150, Girls 90.) Another inspection of 
these schools enables me to make scarcely any change in the terms employed in 
reporting upon them a year ago (5th July, 11U9, Minutes 1848-9, Vol. II., 
“p. 443.) The boys’ school is one of the best, and the girls’ one of ttie worst of 
the purely monitoriijl schools to be found in edifices the erection of which hsis 
been aided by Government. 

2nu July. — Brighton, Upper Edward Street, B.S. (Boys 148, P.T. 3.) 
Further j)rogrcss has been made, but the “ education ” of the children is not 
yet equal to the iiower cmjdoycd ujxm it; and the defects apjxirent in the papers 
of the pupil-teachers, and in the style of their teaching, considering their years, 
appear to indicate a want of more careful, and watchlid, and delicate training, 
such as the high certificate held by the teacher would appear to promise. 

2nd July. — Union Schools, Brighton. (Boys 13G, Girls 84.) A rapid 
glance at the'o scnools showed that the boys’ s*ill retains nil the excellences 
which 1 have heretofore found in it, and which give it a claim to any assist¬ 
ance that may be asked by its supporters; and the girls’ has increased con¬ 
siderably in numbers, if not in essential strength. 

3rd July. — Hastings, B.S. (Boys 110, Girls 70.) I obtained only a 
hasty glance at these schools, and found them in nearly the same condition, both 
positively and relatively, in which they were reported two years ago, on the 
25th of May, 1848. (JSee Minutes of 1847-8, Vol. II., p. 304.) The boys’ 
school has somewhat improved in the general spirit of its classes, while the girls’ 
school has.further declined in about the same degree ; one half of it consisting 
of-nferelv infant children, for whose management the training of the teacher has 
not specially fitttid her. 

3rd July! — Staplecross, JFesleyan. (Bflys and Girls7t), P.T. 2.) Allowing 
for the y.oo brief and unfrequent attendance of many of its pujiils, this schocil 
has made S very fair year’s progress since my last visit, and requires only a 
better economy of the powers ofits pupil-teache.s, so that they shall manage 
whole sections instead of mere drafts, to make it an cxcmjilary institution. 
More may thus be done for the collective 'Instruction and moral training of the 
children, which are essentialofcatures of the Glasgow system, upon which it is 
based. 

4th July. — Bye, Wesleyan. (Boys and Girls 72, P.T. 1) This school, 
under a teacher of ample power for his office, is in good organization and dis- 
cipl'nc, but all its resources yet require to be applied with a moro refined and 
pervadin’]^ zeal; to give greater eorreetness to tiie spelling, greater neatness to 
the writing, and'a greater training effect to all thg collective instruction. The 
most unaffcctc"d efforts will, I think, be made to this end. 

5|h July.— Dover, B.S. (Boys 107, Girls 36^) The boys’ school is in 
precisely the same essgntially sound condition„in which 1 found it two years agb 
{see Minutes of 1847'-8, Vol. II. p. 305), except that its supply of books and 
materials is still wor.se, and quite unworthy of its vigorous fcaeliei-; A’hcn this 
defect is supplied, the school will have every claim to the services of pupil- 
teachers, and they arc essential to its good management a^d the best economy 
of its teacher’s abilities. The' girls’ school is in feeble condition in every 
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resi.fcct; and both schools demand a new effort to put them into^ a condition Ap». II. 

worthy of the place and connexTon which^supj^rt them. < - 

5th July. — Folkestone, W.S. (Boys 150, Girls 200.) The boys’ school Folkestone, 
has (Aperienced a chan^ of teachers since my,last visit, and is now conducted 
with a steady zeal and improvinjp abilitj», which are slowly moving the re-« 
markably inert mass whick they have had to cncoureter. (Jrcatcr vjvaciiy is , 
required in all the eicrci.ses, ^gcthcrVitlj a recommencement of the instruction 
in writing; but the school evinces an integrity and intelligence which claim for 
it the assistance of ])iipil-k’arhers, whenever it shall have children sufficiently 
advanced in years and at Jinnients to be jjyircnticcd. The girls’ school has 
likewise! exf)erienced a C|/ingc of teachers, and is no Jonger dangerous to health . 
through want of ventilation ; but its mental condition is of precisely the same 
unparalleled <leadness which 1 ftad to rc|)ort on the 29th Alay, 1848., ^See 
Minutes C.C.S. for lt(47-8, Vol. H. 304.) J am quite unable appreciate , 
the grofAuds upon which a ])ublib school is heift made to assume the character of 
a mere workhouse, and the elcniciftary mental cilltivation, which should tend to 
realize good habits into good |tnnciple.s, is persoveringly discountenanced. 

15th July.— Mold, J5.S. (Boys and Girls 210, P. 'J*. 5.) This school has RJotJ.^ 
now been in operation for n])w ards of a ycarasamixed'schcpl, in lieu of forming 
separate l)oy.s’ and girls’ schools, and the result is satisfactory ; the wholc,being 
under the superintendence of an excellent teacher aided by his wife, in the 
superintendence of the female department. In this portion of the school such 
a matron ought to be present during all the school hours, aS well as during those . 

of extra instruction, but it appeared that her attendance was for only half ol'the 
ordinary school hours, 'fhere is likew ise iK>wer in the school to do more than 
is being accomplished for the traiiung oWhe lower half of it. • 

16th Jnj.v.— Ruthin, B.S. (Boys 90, P.T. 5; Girls 80^) The number of ItutliiD. 
pupil-teachers given to this .school wa-s justified by its fortner tluHigh not by its 
jme-sent number ol’])ui)ils. 'I’hc year’s labburs of a late teacher have redeemed 
it li'om a state of considerable disorder "^o one of sound discipline and ' 
superior efficiency, though its numbers arc still not such as the scale of the 
institution and the staff of ))upil-teachcrs appear toc’mim. The newly apiiointed 
teacher has not^ enjoyed the advantages of training to the manage/nent of a 
public school, but having sufficient scholarship he is certificated ; and he has • 
energies which will bo put to the lest. The girls’school has changed teachers 
and is now under one having excellent disixisitionr# and (air capacities for the 
ta.sk, but who has enjoyed no advantages of training, imd whose labours, tjiere- 
fore, are im[X“rfcct. 

17th Jvi.y B.S. (Boys and Girls 110, P.T. 2.) Thjs is a British Denbigh, 
school, under a teacher trained at Glasgow, and is conducted on the pkns there 
pursued, with considerable zeal and energy. It wants better organizatmn, and 
more complete methods to ^vrevent the^ instruction, good in iti'elf,^rom being 
wasted on listless minds. But the teacher has energies to sqjvply these defects, 
so soon as they are jiointcd out; and Iflo not*licsitat<! to recommend his school 
for the reception of tw(\ pupil-teaclicrs^ It occupies an excellent room in a 
handsome |)ilc of building, vvhi^h compri.scs also a'glrls’ school-room of equally 
handsome diinetjsioiis, at prdsent unused, ami al.so a teacher’s house. 

17th July. — Liru-in, new Holywell. (Boys and Gtrls 95, P.'P. 2.) This I.ixwiD, neat 
is a school which hiis been raised with aid from their Lmjlships by a poor atld*'’“b*r>l- 
remote po]mla(ion for th» service ^f their own and their neighbours’jhihfren, 
and chall(!i'.gcs a coutinuauce ot the same kind^ regard to strengthen the hands’ 
of its active amk zealous t(tiel#r by the aid of apprentiee.s. Ira a;lasses a?e in 
full and itrofitablc activity on the British system, and want only greater ncatnes* 
operation and of habit.5 tkroiighout. * • 

18th .luLV.— Roc. IPjn, wxvKlomcny, B.S. (Boys and Girls 1^8, P.S. 2.) Ror Wen, 
This school is a moumnent of the recent etTorts made by tTie humbler clitsscs in "rai Cumvay 
Wales, with the md^if the Govermneut grants, for the education of their own 
childrciipWith tho.so of their poorer neighbours. The premises are excellent, 
the outfit is gooiljtlft' teacher is zealous and intjlligentj ho is completely master • 
VOI.. II. 2 H 
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of hi9«ysteija, thougli not yet exempt from Welsh idioms iii his English, ana the 
school is in a course of active an#, efficient operation, which reaches the youngest 
not less than the eldest of the children assembled in ij. The first experienpes 
of such a school, in a remote mountain region of Wijes, are little more fnan a 
struggle against difficulties in the Acquisition of a new language; and the de- 
gret of euccess with whit'h it has been puysuc<l in little more than a year may be 
niirly judged from the enclosed papersnof bo^s alincjt wholly preitaretl within that 
time to be pupil-teachers, and fairly claiming to be admitted toMpprenticeshij). 

19th July. — Bangor, B.S. (Boys 200, P.T. 5;/(Jirls 170, P/i'. 4.) These 
schools have made a very Siitisfaoitwy year’s ]>rogrejS, and justly claim to be 
regarded as exemplar institutions for North Wales. *'he improvenfonts making 
in a better system of ])ro'gress-registry are worthy of general imitation; and 
the-mutual correction of the dictation exercises by every boy having a book to 
comjrare with his neighbour’s 'slate (when handed over to him), which is then 
returned to have all the false sjveTling expressly amended by the book.; is a d(s 
cided improvement upon the old oral correction,• as also is the correction of the 
,work done at home, and the register of its quality, with the rcward-tieket.s dis¬ 
tributed accordingly. '^Pho next most desirable imi)rovcment is a eemplett'r 
system of objeet-lcwons on familiar things, associated with a |)ractieal ae(|uisi- 
tion of the pinglish language, in the lower half of the school ; thus sidrsti- 
tuting a vigorous intellectual training for a slow technical progress, which is at 
present universal in this part of all the Welsh schools 'J’he like observations 
apply to the girls’ school, which is, nevertheless, already in the highest condi- 
tioif observable in such institutions. 

22nd July. —Marian Glds. (Bovs and Girls 150, P.'l'. 3.) This school 
is more numerously attended than ever, so great is the want of schools among 
the large though d,',spcrscd population of this remote neighbourhood, in which 
English is spoken scarcely by any ;.,but it has made no progress to a higher 
efficiency since my last visit, the present teacher being apparently unsettled and 
about to leave. 

23rd July. — Llanrhyddlad. (Boys and Girls 70, P.T. 2.) The numbers 
in this school have, perhaps only temporarily, declined under,the competition 
of some new schools in the neighbourhood ; but there i.s a faithfulness and in¬ 
telligence in its elementary instruction whicli promise ultimate revival and suc¬ 
cess. The English texf of the reading lessons requires, however, to bo vivified 
by an inteljiigent system of-intenogation, employing the Welsh language to 
illpsState it. 

24th JvhY.—rflolghead, B.S. (Boys 175, P.T. 2 ; .Girls 75, P.'P. 1.) 
These schools occupy handsome promises, recently croct(;l, by .i liberal exer¬ 
tion, with aid from their I/)rdships, on a'h excellent site presented by the 
chief (rroprietor, the centre pile having two wings, each of which is a 
residence for one of the teachers. The boys’school is very fully attended, 
being efficiently londueted on the plans of the Biilish and Pon-ign .School 
Society by a certificated teacher, and has yvery claim, thereibre, to further as- 
aistance by the apprenticeship of pupi'-teachers. Tlrf; interrogation uponttho 
reading lessons requires reVising, with a view to a more systematic vivitieation 
of the English (^xt with the aid of Welsh synonimes or expletives. The girls' 
school is in less vigorous condition in every respect. Its reading chisses are 
intelligently conducted, but the writing is bad, and the arithmetic weak. 

25th July. — Tremadoc, B.S. (Boys and (.lirls 12t), P.T. 3.) The teacher 
appointed to this school nine mtjnths ago has already given it the character of 
a large and wbll-organizcd public school, which it never before itossesscd, and 
is doing a good work for the surrounding population, at the same time that he 
is qualifying himself for the yet higher duties of liis profession, against whie.i 
the Welsh idiom of bis English yet, militates. With yqual tact and zeal he has 
thrown it into large classes, alternately seated in squares, ^fatiding it?circles, or 
placed at a group of parallel desks, according to an active rotation of duties, 
■which changes the exercises every half-hour. I cannot hqsitato to rcwnimend 
him two pupil-teachers, in addition to the one whom ho found in the school. 
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26th July.— Penrhjn deu Draeth. (Bojl and Girls 50, P.T. 1.^ This app. n. 

sfihool would be much larger, but for the want of space on the premises. The- 

progifcss made in it during the past year is vcr|s remarkable. Every portion of 
it is now under a vigorous course of instrufttion, adapted with great judgment * 
to the ages Sind eapacities of the ehildren. The uppet portion of the%chool is • • 
well advanced in evCTy rcspco*, and tlie lower parts of the school have not only 
active and intelligent technical instruction, but also enjoy the advantage which 
I have been long advocating, of pleasing and instructive object-lessons, carried 
on in English, illustrated ayi explained by Welsh, in a true spirit of investigation. 

With bettee premises tbi^will become important, *s it is already a valuable, * 
school. ^ 

27th July. — Feslinjpg, Stale Quarries, B.S. (Boys and Girls 58, P.T.*1.) Fe»ti“>og. 
This school has recently experic^icey a change teachers, and is ^n a state of * 
coin|)ara^vc ruin, tlic teaching which is in any degree intelfigent being limited 
to too few of the children; whjlc throughout the rest of the school the opera¬ 
tions are merely mechanical, upon the English language^ without any good use 
of (he vernacular tongue to vivify it. Neither did the general tone and appear- • 
ance of the school promise, by their spirit and neatness, an^' immediate revival 
of its vigour. One pupil-teacher has been wi^idr-awn, being the late tcaSher’s 
son, to accompany his father to the Holyhead school; and the numbers or con¬ 
dition of this will scarcely justify a new appointment in his^lace. 

2Kth August.— Ituybi/, Wesleyan. (Boy’s and Girls 93, P.T. 2 ; Injjmts R»gt>y. 

80, P.T. 1.) These schools have not been in existence more than aycar; the 
infant school not so miudi. The former, liowover, is already in the highest 
condition, whether in respect to organiz;ition, methods, order, tone, or progress, 
and has every claim to assistance by pupil-teachers, in a(hli*ion fp that which 
the master wdl receive under his certificate. , The infant smiool has a teacher of 
the best endowments and of easy command, c^ibincd with great gentleness, but 
wants revision in regard to organization and methods, to exercise the full power 
which it should have over the great body of the children ; and yet it is a fair 
school of its clas.s^ 

29th AcorsT.— Birmingham Unitarian Domestic Mission Schools. B.S. BUminghara. 
(Boys 116, P.T. 3; Girls 70, P.T. 1.) The boys’ school has experienced a 
marked progress in the course of the last nine months, which proves its teacher 
to bo engaged in a vigorous course of self-improv%ment, with an immediate 
view to the advancement of his charge. The classes are now essentially so«in^ 
in all the upper portj,ons of the school; and it is only the lo\.er third which 
yet wants re-cojistructian in regard both to organization and mctMbds ; a task 
which will bo greatly facilitated by J^ranting the services of a pupil-teacher or 
two, in addition to the one who has been the master’s sole assistant«n the re¬ 
cent changes ; his capacity tonse such aid to a good purpose being demonstra¬ 
ted. The girls’ school has experienced improyjincnt witlfin*the same |)eriod, 
but not to the like extent; its operations wanting vi^ur to give full cftcct to* 
the g,ood order, and toney»and geimral design which it exhibits. It claims, 
however, to receive one pu|)il-t 4 iicher, and the abfe committee will not fail in 
their trust towards her and tlie school. See dtli Dcceml)fr, 1846. 

30th August. — Birmingham and Edgbaston Industrial Girls' School. B^mingham 
(Girls, 79, P.T. 2.) This is essentially a good school; a new teacher having Edgbas- 
been appointed,awho, in a<tdition#tojhe capacities possessed by the fortner,as 
capable of undertaking the instruction of pupil-tgacherS, and ha* already gwen 
renewed vigour t» that of the Sthool generally. * ^ 

2nd Septemuer.— Talgarth, B.S. (Boys and Girls about 100.) I Talgiuth. 
urged by the promoters of* another British school in North Wales, also 
largely interested in thi# pswislT, to visit it in the oourse of my {tour 
through th* s^uthfri^part of the principidity, to afford such testimony at 
1 could towards a combination which wiw in treaty between the supporters * 
of this aigl of the national school of the parish (each having an insufficient • 

subscription-list) for ^he joint support of on» good parish school, on an 
efficient scale, with the aid of annual grants from their Lorckhips, and of 

2 R 2 
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one towards the cxiionse of bnl’ding', wliicli was duly promised some time ago 
to the British school, hut has never ocen taken up for want of the payment of 
every other cost of huildiug wiiicli would not ho covered hy the grant it*ell’— 
a precedent condition to its rcce^tiau. 1 visited the school (closed for the har¬ 
vest) asjglso the vicar ami some others most actively eoncerned in the promotion 
of education in the neighbourhood, hut found no clear grn iinl for tlie co-opera¬ 
tion which is so desirable, notwithsta'nding that flic minds of all are pervaded 
by a kind and liltoral spirit towards each other, and towards the work of Chris¬ 
tian education itself. It had hecn^ proposed to foriS a committee, representing 
the subscribers of whatever denomination, w hich sluyild he com|a)Scd one-half 
of Churchmen and the otlicr of Dissc'iifers. and slnadd appoint hy their joint 
suffrages a Churchman for a schoolmaster. Ik.t the negotiation came to a close 
.-when his appointment, as welj.as the fan o*' Ids hclongit'.g to I lie Establishment, 
was claimed for himself or the Members of the latter hy the vicar, and w ith 
the less hope of any revival of the negotiation,'because the prcscnt' teacher, 
who is in good repute, is a Dissenter, anil woul.t under either arrangement have 
at once to be removed','simply as such, without any c.viiress fault, to the great 
pain of the subseritbors in tiic di.ssonting congregations. 'I’liese alone, however, 
appear as yet to he unable to pay the .sum rcipiircd to meet their Dirdshiiis’ 
building grant, and arc not in a condition, therefore, w Idle their sidiool is in¬ 
volved in debt, to avail themselves cither of the annual grants, which their 
school might otherrtisc, with its present teacher, at any time claim, and in suh- 
stitfation of which they arc (|uite unable to make up any mentionahle amount of 
subscriptions. Meanwhile, negotiations, I am inforiiMil, are on foot for separate 
annual aid to the Church school, widen, however, cannot ho obtained without 
an amount of ctiort which it will he very difiicult to make in regard to the 
fabric and ^pironituicnls of the schools, a- well as the engagement of 
teachers at salarics.io command ctfivient sen ices. At ]»rosent, therefore, it ap¬ 
pears to he impossible to bring tlCir Lordships’ recent uiimitc.s into operation in 
this parish, although <o-openition would at once command their aid, and either 
party might, with such jid, support one powerful school at a moderate ex¬ 
pense, if they would take cither the hoys or girls cxclusivVly, since a large 
proportion of it would he home hy the fees jKod for the children of the little 
farmers in the gurround'ng country, which is in great want of such a centre of 
civilization as both would iijlbrd. I ileserihe the circumstances as atlording an 
example of the numerous cases of large villages or small towns in w hich this 
division of interests is deeply injurious. 

3rd SueryMBER.— Hlaina, B.S. (Bovs 100, P.T. 2 j''f;j |.|3 joo, E.T. ‘2.) 
This school, maintained hy tlic firm of Crutwell, Ellies,*'and Company, for the 
people of their works and'the neighbourhood, has made jirogress within the 
last year,’but not to the extent which might he expected from the cajiacities id' 
its teacher, partly tljrough its peculiar external Circumstances and the changing 
fCharacter of the attendance. It is desired to increase the teaching pow er in the 
girls’ school hy the employment of pupil-teachers in it as well as in the hoys’; 
and to this there can he ne. objection, |)rofided that the teacher in thc'Sjoy.s’ 
School, who is the husband of the mistress, htcomes responsible for their intel¬ 
lectual progrefe, as, il.deed, for that of the girls’ school gencFally ; the teacher 
in the latter, who is his wife, being amply competent to act as his assistant, 
although not fully trained to school management.o This ho will undertake, 
as she will also, to superintend, or he prcteift at, every exercise of the female 
pupil-teachars,' whether in or dut of school hours. 'The two top classes of the 
Ijoys’ .school are sound and vigorous, and the general scheme of both .schools is 
ga.id ; hut it'rcquirc.s to he carried out with greater energy in tlie daily routine 
of the lower part of the hoys’ tmd the whole of the girls’ school, to give tliVin 
a high character as 'places of educition in the best st'hse. 

4th SKPTEiiitKH. — Cardiff, Wesleyan. (Boys ys,v IVT. ' 2 ;' Girls .bO.) 
During the past y<ar, the hoys’ school has improved in wholeness of organiza¬ 
tion and methods, and the consistency, therefore, of thei- results. K is a good 
school throughout, and will bd' exemplary when the separate collective teacliing 
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of the little ones shall he conducted with sotn(|»hat more spirit and'finijh. The Aff. II, 
middle portion of tlie girliJ school is thorotighly good ; the lower requires more “* 
Intfirjig, and the highei-»bctter attendance and disci[)line. 

6tli Sectemheh.— lirUhjend. Wesleymxt flloys and Girls 80, P.T. 2.) Bridgend. 
This is an honest and pooihschool, on tlio Glasgow ylan, in which grcat.im- 
provement will he riHidered ijossihlc by the appointment of two pupiWciicScrs. * * 

Its general viejys arc just, anil its inanagenient zealous ; hut its organization re¬ 
quires completion hy the division of the large gallery into sections for collective 
instruction, and its methodji higher finish to secure a genuine collectivencss of 
attention, ayd consi'quei'/y a due ai curacj^ tfiid equability of jirogress among 
the children generally. 

flth Se;ptembi£R.— Maesleg (^oxi rington), B.S. (Boys 95, P.T. 2.; Girls 
100, P.'J'. 2.) Here 9re all the elcDients of a^ood school, incliuling youngj own^on. 
and iinujoving teachers, and kind and encouraging inanagnmcnt; but they re- * 
quire working up with grViter •energy. Th?! organization, methods, and 
discipline of the hoys’ school *tl require a vigorous revision, to give to its man¬ 
ners, exercises, habits, and progress the neatness whkh they should present* ^ 
where a young teacher has two pupil-teachers to a^sisF him^after duo allowance • 
has been made for the peculiar remoteness and rudeness of the place, and the 
ditfieulties of language, since these do not iircvent a few top fioys from being 
thoroughly well instructed; and something like a similar zeal is required for 
the education oj^ the w hole mass. 'I'he girls’ school is m superior tone and ^ 

discipline, with reading classes not only completely organized, hut in hig^ ac¬ 
tivity, with the best meltiods; hut the instruction, in both writing and arith¬ 
metic, now requires extension and im igonition ; and the carefiil vivification of 
the language lessons on common things to the little ones, through the Welsh 
idiom, would contribute much to the essential vigour of»tHfir training, especi¬ 
ally if associated with a steady cultivation 6f their jierecittyvc faculties. , 

tith SeptEmuKb.— Swansea, B.S. (Boj'9 160, P.T. 5; Girls 120, P.T. 3.) Swansea. 
The hoys’ maintains its position as the best of the old Lancasterian schools in 
South VV’ales ; but the bonds of old mechanical hahii tend strongly to restrict its 
progress towardsthe use of methods which shall not only have a mechanical finish, 
hut he instinct with a logical ])ur])osc of making every exercise intelligent, and , 
a subject of usefiil training to the faculties. For wank of this, the exercises of 
the school generally arc more mechanical and less invigorating than they might 
be with its ])resent force of pupil-teachers; and yet the genend indifctry, order, 
and tone of the school are admirable. The girls’ school maintains the im|ifofed 
position to wlpch if jiad attained a year ago, hut has not advanced beyond it, 
through the want of a more ((uiet asid searching zeal, in place of S rajher noisy 
activity, in the operations of the several classes, enfailing a degree of in(jistinct- 
ne.ss in the instruction, as it affects the minds of the children, whiA ought not 
to be found in any school, much less in due possessed of a rising force of pupil- 
teachers. . • , 

9th September. — Sketty Tnfaiit School. (Boys and Girls 80 , S.M. '2.') Sketty. 
'I'Ms is a thoroughly good school, in fone, discipline, methods, and progress; 
and it is difficult to conceive how better service could he rendered to our village 
populations, especially tho.«c of the jirincipality, than d)y thefmultiplication of 
such luqipy scenes of healthful disciiiline. The criticisms to which it i^ 
liable are merely of dehpl, as in the bettor economy which might be effected in 
the services of the teacher, orlhd stipendiary monitor employed in tlft reading 
classes, who slqaild supegnt«id the whole, iiAving from outf to,another,•espe¬ 
cially for the interrogatory jiart of the exercise, rather than confine hersejf 
Jo one. • • • 

9th September. — Singleton School. (Boys and Girls 25.) 'Ilie tone, pro- Singleton, 
gress, am^ character of tTiis pretty model dinne-.«chool arc ife unimpeachable as the 
taste of its cottage 'ilome, situated in the domain of J. II. Vivian, Esq., M.P., 
for the people dwelling within the limits of which it is almost exclusively de¬ 
signed. • , 

10th September. —Hafod Copper Worhi School. (Boys 185, Girls 167, , 
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Infants 202.') Tliis school, supported entirely by Messrs. 'Vivian, has ehaiigcd 
teachers.since my last visit, ansi is now in thoroiin-ldy sound condition, as a 
monitorial school on the general ])hins of the liri«isli and I'oreign School 
Society, with an enlarged toji cl^ss, well grounded by the master biniself. (''J’nc 
organization, plans, and methods of the school are all good, but rccpiire to 
be curried out with greater energy and completeness than is e.xhibited by the 
mere boy-monitors employed under tlio tCacbcr; ^und yet tUie progress recently 
made in the habits, manners, language, and intelligence of the children, is, 
under the circumstances, quite satisfactory. The girls’ school, also, has changed 
teachers, but with far less happy results; for, thoiii'i it is in good mechanical 
order, while under the general command of its teaeft^-'r, the methods pursued 
in its classes are so defective as to sustain the att('ntl'on imperfectly to a very 
TtKKicrate course of instruction ; while the gelieral tone of the management is 
flarsh, and ncpulsive. The infant sohoof, which rctains'its former teacher, has 
made excellent progress in English, order, amf cleanliness ; and wantj only a 
little adult or adolescent assisf.'mcc to mako'its sectional tcttching thoroughly 
good in three different portions, and become ha excmidary institution. Its 
success is already sufficient to decide the value of this class of schools in the 
struggle against tlttj peculiar difficulties, of language especially, which lie in 
the w,ay of the instruction of the poorer classes in Wales. 

11th September.— I2aneUy Copper Works, (lioys 120, P.T. ;t; Girls and 
Infants 80, P.T. 1.) Since my last visit to the.se schools, built and supported 
on a liberal scale by'Messrs Neville, the master of the former been for two 
monvhs at the Church Normal School at Carmarthen, and there obtained his 
certificate; and an entire change appears to have edme over the spirit of his 
work, which is now carried on in the best tone, and with equal vigour through¬ 
out the school, alternately in monitorial drafts and in three large seelions 
of nearly cquiti numbers and progress ; the formvr for the moia; ae.d the latter 
for the less technictii branches of instruction. I can have no hesitation, there¬ 
fore, in recommending this school’for the reception of piqhl-tcachers ; w ith the 
distinct understanding that a due proportion of the |)Ower thus contributed 
shall be employed in the tWiining of the lower third of the school, composed in 
great itart of children of infantile ages, w ho r('quirc to be bri’ught through a 
sccontt infancy in the acquisition of a second language. The girls' school was 
formerly an infant schoSl, but the elder girls, w ho w ere formerly with the 
master for writing and arithmetic, are now entirely under the care of the 
mistress of the school, while the little boys have been removed to the ma.sler’s 
school. The girjs show a decide/! progre.ss in eleanliness, order, and plain 
needlework,^gnd some in the different branches of elemqjdary ^‘dneation ; hut 
more complete system and methods are essi *tial to a vigorous collective training 
of so lai'ge a number of young people tog(Uher ; the present instruction being 
essentially induidual amt incomplcttq though honest atnl inlelligent. 

12th Septe.mbe?.— Cairnart/icn.li.li. (Hovsalmnt 50.) This school, occu¬ 
pying vile premises over .'ho tO'Vn sluvnbjes, is for tim moment a coiiqilete 
wreck; but a handsome edifice for the acemnmodati^m of liritish schools for 
boys and girls respectively. W ith a teacher’s house attached, is now nearly cTnu- 
plctcd, with the aid of a grant from their Lordshi|(S, on an aqjplo and convr:- 
nientsite, and new sch'bols will there be commenced on a scale and in a sj)irit 
wortjiy of the imjtortanca of the town, and the central situation in South \\ ales 
whibh it occupies. . * * • 

12th September.— Nvirberth B.S. (Boys and Girls 28, S.M. 1.) This 
school maintains but a feeble attendance in tin; fStc pf a large.national school, 
-well supported, in great part by endowment, and furtlu'r aitled by their Lord- 
ships ; but js, nevertheless, very meritoriously condtictcd by its worthy, thougii 
almost unrewarded, young teacher. _ '■ 

13th .September.—L’ e/nfo’o/te Dock, B.S. (Boys*183, P.T. ^4 ; .Girls HO, 
P/r. 3.) These arc thoroughly well-organized schools, ustng’ the best methods 
with zeal and activity, and the effect will bo fully commensurate when^they arc 
worked with careful “ revision,” of the instruction which is being conveyed. 
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Tlid progress in tlio1)rdinary branches of an elementary education, in reading, Arr.lti 
writing, and airitlimetic, is perfectly satisfaAory throughout; and f]uite as pembrS* 
much in the girls’ as in the boys’ scliool, where the reading and questioning Dock, 
requi'e greater care an* neatness. The ne;^ steps in advance will bo by 
making the lessons in geography, grammaf, and common knowledge, fall with • 
a more “ trtfining ” effect upon the minds of all the cldldren in the saetioSs in * • 
which they are couAtyed ; toswhich end <tho augmenting abilities of the well- 
taught pupil-ttaehers of both schools will greatly contribute. These aro 
among the best schools of Ahe class existing anywhere in the prineipality. 

17th Skptkmbkii.— Llandovery, 15.S. ^Biiys and Girls 122, P.T. 2.) This Llanaovcry. 
is one of tile schools rccijjtly built witji aid from thoir Lordships, and forms a • 
handsome pile, comprising, with^thc largo room divided down the middle into 
.separate [jortions htr ^loys and girls respectively, a good infant schoof-r^jm, 
and a substantial teacher’s houst^ Th?infant scliool is temporarily discontinueth • 
until a dcillcd teacher can bo^n ovided ; butth% hcger schoof is in full operation 
under a teacher of good capaciyes’hut defective* training. The tone of gentle 
and atfectiouatc confidonce which prevails throughout the school, and the^-«w 
progress which its reading classes especially are rngjong, argue well for the • 
success of his efforts to redeem the defects entailed by the hitter, and challenge 
the aid of pupil-teachers, whom ho is qualifl,ed to instruct, while revising and 
completing his own attainments, for the purpose of obtaining a certificate. 

AVitli a greater finish to the reading classes, new methods ir^those for arithmetic. 

and higlier neatness, not only in the writing, but also in the mental exercises • 

generally, this may yet, with so ardent a teacher, become a superior schodl. 

18th Septkmheh .—Feimaland Touyn, B.S. (Boys and Girls 52, P.T. 1.) 

'J’his is a school recently creeled in the village of Pcnnal, but within the parish 
of Towyn, chiefly through the liberality of Captain Thurstoe, of Talgarth, who 
gave the site, and is the principal jiatron of the institutfpn. 'Pfie teacher and 
piipil-fcaehcr are both from the school at llryn Crug, andTiere continue in the 
course of devotion to their duty, upon which i have there had repeated occasion 
to report. I feel, with its teacher, the imperative demand in the Welsh 
schools for books containing, with -the English text*illustations of it in Welsh, 
for the use of the monitors," at first copiou-s, and amounting perhaps to 
diioglof, and gradually declining to a mere e.xplunation of the more difficult • 
words and phrases, and terms of art or seieneo. WheH these aro supplied, w'e 
may demand a fiir more vigorous and efficient couric of training for Ijic younger 
children in the .schools, than it is yet possible to claim for them with any^< 4()0 
of success. ^ 

19th Septwubkr.— DolyeUry, B.S. (Boys 60, P.T. 1.) lleic are all the DolgcUey. 
resources for a good school, wbethef in premises, ipaterials, committed, master, 
or children, anil yet it docs not exist—in great part through all cj^angp ofSvhole- 
nc,s3 being destroyed by a higher-payingiclass of boys forming virtually a sepa- 
rafe school of individual instruction at the upijer end of it, while the remainder 
form a .se|)arate lower school eiiually.witliout organization, but more numerous, 
wilj,! inferior subordinat* agency to tiaich it, and therefore more disorderly. 

Little good was doing, thercfoije ; but the coimnfttoe and the teacher agi'ccd 
with the inspewtor in hearfily deprecating this state of thiiijs when (lointed 
out, and have undertaken in good carnc.st to reconstruct me institution on a basis 
more adapted to the public service of the pilace, in "which they hope the m|istet* 
will ho aided hv a puiiil-foaehe*; ivhich 1 do not hesitate to recommei*!, I'oj he 
is well qualified by ability and attainments to t^ie eduPation of one. . 

20th SKPTKJfiiER.— \\A. (Boys and Girls 112, 1*.T. 2.) This Dyfftyn. 
school has recently been raised for the remote district of Dyjl'ryn Ardudwy* 
l^irdoring on the Aferivmctl^hiro shore of Cardigan Bay, and is intrusted fo an 
untrained native teacher*but one*whoso ejertions have Ijccn long and untiring 
to qualifydiimseltj fig the task ho has here undertaken. The organization, and 
methods, and progress of the school are very fair throughout, though a higher 
finish of neatness should gradually be attained in all the exercises ; and I doubt 
whether it bo the pfirposc of the parents of the children to allow any portion * 
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of their tima to be cmplovcd, a^somc of it is here, in sirtiply copying 
that thdy may learn to ^ell \vtlsh,. “ because it is a great rf*iiroach to our 
people that they can read English when tlicy cannot write tlicir own lifn- 
guage';” for the day-school incafis equally the English school in their a))prc- 
hensions, and they are sorry to see'any of the too brief time for which they 
can ISendatheir children aV all devoted to aji accomplfshment to whidh they can 
attain at any time. More idiomatic 'English, ai»t a higher use of it in ques¬ 
tioning, are tlie next great wants of this gencnilly good school. • 

23rd September. — Portmadoc Infant School. tlEt^’s and (iirls about 25.) 
This school may be regarded as^ti.e revival by M\s Holland of one which 
owed its chief sujtport forei number of years to Mrs./'VVilliams. II is simply 
an improved dame-school, but will shortly be superseded by an infant-.school on 
the %est methods, which all the neighbonjing persons of ijifluence are combining 
ft) erect undftr the patronage <K Mrs. Madocks,and Mrs. Gwynne, whose trus¬ 
tees have assigned an admirabls site for the pprjio^i, aflbrding an opporH.nity of 
adding successively a teacher’s house and a girls’ school. These institutions, 
-towards the organization of which I was grateful to have the opportunity of de¬ 
voting a few hours, wilq with the flourishing British Boys’ School of Tromadoc, 
form a group of schools ctdculated, both directly and indirectly, to exert an im- 
portarft influence among the jiurcjy Welsh population of this remotest part of 
the principality—increasing in population, as it yearly is, through the increased 
working of the slate yjuarries among the mounttiins above. 

27th September. — Llangollen, 15.S. (Boys about 80, Girls about 60.) A 
rapid glance at these schools, which occupy good prenjjscs, erected with the aid 
of a grant from their Lordships, proved both to have capabilities, which, how¬ 
ever, require fostering, cultivating, and strengthening in every respect; the 
actual conditiqri of .the schools being low, the girls’ in regard to vigour, and 
the boys’ even in regard to tone and^disciplinc. 

28th September. — Chirk, B.S., (Boys 93, P.T. 2; Girls 80.) This school 
is precisely in the same condition in which 1 found it on the 14th of December 
last; exhibiting exactly the same excellencies of technical progress and the 
same want of higher “ traming” throughout. The girls’ scUx)l has recently 
received pupil-teachers, as a Church school, and will, therefore, be duly 
reported by the llcv. H,^L. Jones. See 14th December, 1849. 

1st October.— Oswestry, B.S. (Boys about 70; Girls about 50.) 'J'his 
school appear^ to be in the stflnc state of inferior vigour in which I found it some 
yearswago, notwithstanding the liberal contributions made by its committee. 

1st October.-*- fErex/mm, B.S.* (Boys 90.) This scho^d, situated beneath 
the Indepemient Chapel, is now under an untrained Sc<!ktish tfachcr of zeal 
and natural ability ; but havgig no organization or methods above those of an 
ordinary viUagc.school, the considerable numbers who attend it can make little 
progress m anything ; while the more .ccently foiaidcd British school for boys 
in another part of Ifiiis same town, is closed altogether. The girls’ school, on 
thte same premises with thd latter, is stilh in.being, though feeble. A combined 
efibrt appears to be greatly wanfinir in iiiis tiuvn. • * 

3rd October. — Middlewich, Wesleyan. (Boyj, Girls, and Infants 4C.) 
This, which at the datejof my last had a certificated teacher in M, is now virtu¬ 
ally in abeyance, until an accumulation of debt shall have been reduced ; and a 
^mull.er school is in the meantime maintained tit an omense of only 177. 10s. 
perannufn, under the management of a youi»g*fcmal^teacher df industry and 
energy, acquaintsd with tRe leading features of the Glasgow system. The little 
ones appeared'to bo in good order, and making lair ptogress. A glance'at the 
Sritish .school ip the .same town, held in a disused cha|)cl, showed’it to have 
capaRilities. » * * 

3rd October. —Oi'cr Lane, WiMford, If'esleynn. • (Boys and Girls 78, 
S.M. 2.) The progress made since the date of my last vis’i if.very rrtnarkablc. 
It is now a very sound school of elementary instruction, w hether in regard to 
tone, discipline, or advancement; and is the more creilitabl^ to its tcackcrs and 
promoters because of the special backwardness of the surrounding population. 
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4ti OcTOBEH.— Northwich.Wesleyan. (Boys and Givis 82, P.T. 2 ; InFants App-B. ■ 
60.) The boysXand girls’ school has made in the iourse ot tlie past year thu steady 
progress which was antidpated in n)y last Report from the earnest labours of its 
tcaehi’r, iaeilitatcd by a fair supply of books an^l niatcriahs, and w hi(di has been 
accompanied by .some progress in the clcaifeing and repairing of the jiremises .. 
upon which'it is held. Th<! infant school has a faitliliil but wholly njitrauicd 
female teacher, and fe, thcreffire, a very fqcblc institution of its kind. If the 
master’s wife, wdio tcachej the girls sewing, had charge of this school, and could 
be allowed a female apprentice for its service, to receive her higher instriu'tion 
from the master, tholattc^', who has been .^af^ustomed to inliint management, 
woidd soonVender it wor,,ny of the res^, and a credit to the connexion. 

4tli OcTQiJER.— Runcorn, Wesleyan. (Boys and*Girls 115, P.T. ^ ; Infants Uuncom. 
133, P.T. 1.) The tpnc of tins school and its attendance, appeared, aUthc 
date of my visit, to be considerably 18*wcred by*thc circumstances*attcnding a. 
change t f teachers ; and the^xamination appi^anvfl to evinciJ a consdquent want 
of order and accuracy in the at^iiirnents of the’childrcn, and of a higher tone 
of duty and coiTcctncss of method in the instruction of the several classes, w hich 
will probably be sup|)lied by the ap[)ointmcnt of a nej^ teacher, with the best 
guarantees as to his qualifications. The infant school is precisely in the state in 
which I found it last year, under a female teacher of sufficient educativip and 
capacities In every respect, but overburthened by numbers, whom she has not 
proper assistance or sufficient command of methods to keej) simultaneously in 
disciplined employment. 

8tli October. — I'inttdslle, B.S. (Boys and Girls 125, P.T. 2.) oThis Tintwistle. 
school has improved in the past year ; but, considering the iissistance which it 
enjoys, should exhibit renewed efforts to draw out the minds-of the children 
into kindl 3 ' and spontaneous exercise, as well as to convey Jo them the first arts 
of scholarshi]). To this end "its simultaneous instructioji should be simplified 
and given, not to the whole school, but to appropriate sertions, and a greater 
degree of life be thrown into all the oral instruction, and a greater alertness to 
its reception bo elicited. The general views and tone of the school are good, 
and the infant .“ifction has very promising features. • 

9th October. — Dukinfield Factory School. (Boys and Girls 215, of whom DukinfleU. 
about two-thirds arc for half-time only, P. 1'. 3.) TBis is one of two schools in • 
the Dukinfield suburbs of Ashton-under-Lj'ne and ftuleybridge ros|)Cctively, 
which are managed by a joint ns well as by se|)arat« committees, and^are at once 
factory schools for certain mills, and British schools for the jmpulation generayy. 

The present is in^that i)art of the lownsidp of Dukinfieldwhich adjofns to 
.Ashton-undoi» Lyn», and is a thoroughly efficient school of clemqntary instruc¬ 
tion vin the British system, accordIBg to the appliii^ices which it has heretofore • 
potsessed. In this respect, therefore, it is an example of factory education, 
and in fact of general instn'ction, for Ijie surrounding country, in which the 
day-school has never j'ct attained to its proper station c.nd regard. It has 
every claim, therefore, to assistance, by ivupil-teachcra, and to some indulgen.ee 
in4he numbers as.signed to it, which sjioutd be, perhaps, in the proportion of 
the whole number in ordinary,,attendance, althoujih two-thirds of it are only 
half-timers—thu; latter demamling more labour to instruct tl^m than half the 
number attending for the whole day. With such assistifiicc, both the committee 
and the teacher hope to accomplish an improvement in the general vigour oil 
the children’g*education',’rathei.. tl’an on the elevation of its scope, v^ilcfl will 
Jje extensively felt in the neighbourhood. ^ ^ ' 

10th OcToflKR.— Stofliydrt, B.S. (Boj's and Girls 108, P.T. 3.) The Stockport, 
reading-classes of this school arc in very good condition, and the managcmchit 
•of the lowest of them, wiJli the aid of a letter-box, quite exemplary ; hilt the 
arithmetic classes arc ina relatifely inferisr condition ; and yet tlic general state 
of this sfhoql iS|gu('Ji as ought to command a larger attendance from so nume¬ 
rous a contiguous population, the want of which I can explain only by the 
general inditlerencc to the day-school exhibited by the manufacturing popula¬ 
tions of the north.* See 10th December, 184,9. 
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llth October. —Macdesjield British, &e. This toivij has several national 
schools re|)orte(l to be of fuirrvigour, but with tlic usual sijall attendance 
( c-onsidering the magnitude of tlie sdiTOunding population) w Inch characterizes 
the schools in the manufacturing towns of the north of England gcm>"aJly, 
The British schools arc one attaPiieij to a dissenting jdace of worship, and one 
for boys and girls respectively, located in did'erent rqpms of the grcai pile w hich 
accoinm6dates the enormous general Sunday-s(,Jiool of ijVIacclesiicld. This 
latter appeared, at a rough glance, lolte of the usual chameter <)f those which 
maintain a struggling existence amidst the wastes of Sunday-school furnitun; 
in many towns of the inanufacturim' districts. And there is little likclihooil 
of applicatioti for public aid beiiTg'madc on their b^ialf, vinless (ptitc a new 
view of the value of the dt^'-school to tht> education ol the ])eople at large, w ere 
to be call(?d forth. One very interesting and valuable portion ol the popular 
edufettion of this town consists, howevsr,. in the MScclcsficld Society for 
Scf|tiiring Ufeful Knowledge, a red “Mechanics’ Justitutc ” under th;^ name, 
which has been in existence lur about 15 years, under the presidemy of John 
Brocklchurst, Esq., M.P., and the evening classes of which arc, in their 
,'humble but living cn'?rgy, a model of that iustriugion for the youthful 
workpeople in the manuiacturing towns and districts, for which increased 
opportunities arc now aH'orded by the further statutory limitation of their 
hours “of labour. These classes ure for reading and writing, l()r arithmetic, 
gnimniar, mathematics, stenography, dictation and elocution, drawing, and geo¬ 
graphy and history. oTlicy arc conducted by young persons, who have obtained 
thcir^chief intellectual advancement from the institution itself, and arc numc- 
lously and zeidously attended. Such classes its these ard^likely to become a rciid- 
ing part of the pjpulai’ education of manufacturing localities, and it is a grave ques¬ 
tion with some of their promoters whether they ought not to solicit tlufir Lord- 
ships’ regard asd as^lstcnce to give them greater cfflciency and wider application. 

17th October.— TuMtalt , Wesleyan. (Boys and (lirls, 130, P.T. .3.) This 
school, although it has experienced a change of teachers, is in nearly the same 
working cfliciency in which I found it a year ago, and jireciscly upon the same 
plan, which it will not be easy to improve. The discipline, neqtnc.ss, and even 
cleanliness of the school, admit, however, of considerable improvement; and 
it will be a subject of constant solicitude to keep the mcthoils and even the 
matter of the instruction vp to their ])rosent standard. The numbers exhibit a 
decided tendency to incrcasc^and the zeal of a member or two of the committee 
are a guarantee of the school’s continued success. See ]'2th December, 18-1!). 

Kitb October. —Ihirton on^lrent, B.S. (Boys 150, P.T. 4, Girls HO.) 
The boys’ school,’during the year and a half since last luSaw it., has been so 
much advancM by its persevering tcachcn, willi the tiid of his stipendiary 
monitor^ that 1 can no iongi!!- refrain from ranking it as a first-class school, 
though its oW wxiutof alertness in the reading classes, anil of more cultivation of 
the iierceptivc faculties among the little ones, arc not jet wholly removed. 
The attainments ol the stjpendiaty monitors themselves, whether as .students 
or‘teachers, being brought up to the stamfird of puyil-teachurs of the like 
standing, I am no longer in a position to*rcfuse to recoimnond to their Lordslifps 
that their indentures should be cancelled, and a complete set of,indonturcs as 
pupil-teachers substituted; these being graduatcil according to the merit of the 
youths, as indicated in the report upon each ; for the master now shows him¬ 
self ftdly competent to the pupil-teacher courw, andt his staff " ill otherwise 
be brokeh' up, in a time and jilacc where employment is so abundant, by tho^ 
uneasiness of th,e ]^irent.s, some of'^Whom came to lUj iiygretit ansioty about the 
pgaspccts of their children. The girls’school is in precisely the same state of 
weakijess in whith 1 have repeatedly had to re])ort V ; but the .success of the e 
employment df stipendiary monitors in the boy.;’ school, encourages the com¬ 
mittee to look for simnar results in flic girls, if the master, wlpisn. wife is 
the mistress of the girls’ school, can bo permitted, as he may, to undertake the 
education of a pupil-teacher or two for it, while his wife retains the command 
of their services, and the unceasing guardianship of them -'during the hours 
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of thLir special instruction by him as well as those'of the school’s ordinary Arp. II. 
occupations. . ^ — 

21st OcTODEB. — West Bromwich, WesieijaA. (Boys and Girls 15(5, P.T. WestBrom- 
3 ; Ji^fants 100*, P.T. 1.) The hoys’school has undergone steady improve- 
ment in the course of the past year, and I canr.’ot now hesitate to recommend 
the apprenticeship of pupil-teachers in it, to enable its young and zealous ‘ 
teacher to complete ,its reorganization into distinct seStions, subdivisible i’hto 
drafts for the more technical dstcrcises, and to employ its well designed methods 
with higher accuracy and effect throughout, to the general improvement of its 
habits and manners. These can be raised but slowly, however, owing to the 
jieculiar rudeness of the "listrict, and an iitcgularity of attendance so great, 
that the number leavin^Mn the coursoof a year isyibout equal to the whole 
attendance ; their places being more than fully supplied by others, preitared. as 
a rule, to show the liket inconstancy, .,The infant school has been entirely tc- 
constructed under a well-educated young fenjafS teacher, ynd w4*ts only a 
revision of its methods, and V division of its ggllcry instruction into lessons 
appropriate to the two distincbsections into which it is properly divisible, to 
heconic a valualilo institution ; order, neatness, propriety, and affectionate- 
zeal and industry already pervading it. See 5th December, 1849. 

22nd OcTOBKR.— Hill Top, West Bromwich," Wesleyan School. (Boys lull Top. 
153, P.T. 3; Girls and Infants 120, P.T. 1.) This school has continiibd in 
the course upon which it was embarked when 1 saw it towards the close of the 
past year, but its tnonitorial classes are too large to be worked with effect by ^ 
monitors of the quality and the training of those employed in them ; and it 
would be far preferable f.o sectionize the school under the master and pupil- 
teachers, with small subordinate drafts for the employment of^monitor assist¬ 
ants, under the most active superintendence and direction, in the more technical 
exercises. Still there is a large amount of technical .pitjgreiis, though the 
training effect of the school, for want of.^complete organization, and a more 
accurate and energetic use of its fairly designed methods, is not such as to cope 
effectually with the rude manners and irregular habits of a very backward 
neighbourhood. The devoted character of the teacjjer, and his fair attainments, 
challenge, ncvctlhelcss, every assistance and encouragement to overcome these 
ditficulties, and I beg to recommend, therefore, that he receive two new pupil- 
teachers in addition to the one whom he now ha% and whose services are * 
certainly not alone sufficient to meet the want which he has to supply. The 
girls’ and infants’ school is very pleasing in tone,'’disciphne, and nttinncr, and 
in the management of the little ones quite soiqid ; but the methods oi’ Slic 
higher classes want revision, and their in.strhetion, therefore-,’ more vigour in 
every respect, except in the ncc'tlework, which ap])cars to bd very good 
throughout. See 7 th December, 1849. • 

23rd OcTOBKK.— -Bilston, ]Veslcyim. (Boys and Girls about 99-, P.T. 2.) liiiston. 
This school has just been re-opened with every juospcct of success, if it can 
receive the aid of the two pupil teachers for which it imtitibns ; for such is the 
irregular resort to day schools habitual among the population, that the monitorial 
agfincy to be found in them is of no mentionable ';alue; and the only hope of 
conducting a numerous school, therefore, with success, is with the aid of 
apprenticed asHstants, who are offered in this institncc) in children trained by 
the teacher at his last school in a distant part of the kingdom ; the rude but 
far more high^ paid labours of the mine and the furnace being here much>pre- 
ferred, both by the young pcojlle’and their ])arents, Jo the penury an(>-*conlinc- 
Vient, as they conceive it, of,the school. '> ‘ ^ • 

2drd O(,T 0 BKB.— West Bromwich, Carter’s Green, Tndipetulent. (Boy'.s^ Carter's 
^bout 100 ; Girls and Inhyits about 120.) My visit to this school, owiqg to Oreeu. 
an accidental excess of cnpagcu 3 <.'nts, w as hasty (and my statistics are therefore 
imperfeep ; but it was Sufficient to cnabld mo to obscrvtva marked progress in 
both school^, siTict' their removal to the premises of the Sunday schools, 
formerly the chapel of the Independents, from the mean and insufficient tene¬ 
ment iit aid of the aercction of which the Treasury allowance from the Parlia- 
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Apf. II. mcntary grnnt for school buildiocs was injudiciously c.'iiicndcd. ,Tho boy.s’ is a 

6irt^ lair BrHish school for such a disnictr though it yet wants highci vigour; while 

, Urcfii. the girls’ and infants’ department is conducted with remarkable tac^j end 

energy by a newly ap|)uinted t>.achcr, who has it in high condition and sound 
* progress. Sue Cth December, 1849. 

Euingstia't. 23rd Octohek.— Jiitingshall, Wesleyan. (Boys andjGirls 06, P.’l'. 2.) 

This school is e.ssentially a good scliool, though .ts plans and methods require 
all to be carried out with more vigour and accuracy. See 6th December, 1849. 

Summit 24th OcToiiEB.— Summit Foundry, West Vromwich, M.^. (Boys 70, P.'l'. 

Foundry. j . p .j-_ g.) 'f he boys’ -uchool was redccii.pd from the unsatisfactory 

■ state in which I had to report it on the 16th of August, 1849, by achangeof 
teachers at Christmas last; and it already presents every aspect of a vigorous 
amUmproving monitorial school, with a ^tesicher bent t .i jscif-improvement as 
■well as the'advanccmcnt of his charge, and one, therefore, forwliom I cannot 
hesitate to recommend the assistance of a.pupil-tQUcher, under their Lordships’ 
patronage. It is almost impossible, however, ta find boys of the proper ago 
-—..Jo accept the office, as triers are scarcely any in the school more than 11 years 
of age, and to keep them in it until they are 13, involves the sacrifice of 
several years of lucrative employment to place a child in one which, after all, 
is not so well paid as the ruder labours to which, therefore, all the regards of 
this thoroughly rude population are directed. The girls’ school has made 
^ steady progress since, the date of my first visit, and it is now a thoroughly good 
• one in plan, method, tone, and spirit, with every claim to aid by pupil-teachers; 

and Several candidates are duly qualified. .i 

Banbury. ‘25th OCTOBER. — Banbury, B.S. (Boys 130, P.T. 2 ; Girls90, P.T. 2.) The 

boys’ school, under a new teacher, has been completely reorganized on the old 
British plan, and adicalthy life of instruction is bpginning to circidato through 
all its drafts, under the management of a young teacher, w hose capacities and 
dispo.sifion to improve by cxpcrievcc are such, I trust, that I cannot hesitate 
to recommend his receiving pupil-teachci-s. The girls’ school has steadily 
improved since my last visit, and claims the same favourable regard. See 17th 
May, 18.50. 

N«nt»icli. 28th October. — Nantwich. Wesleyan. (Boys, Girls, and Infants, 180, 
" P.T. 3.) 'I’his school in iy be considered to have maile a lair year’s progress; 
having been carefully reorganized in four sections, each divisible into two classes, 
and then agidn into two drates, while the methods have been completely rc- 
vis*'d.and corrected. And yqt the result pre-sented throughout the school is 
not conimensuratoiwith the powers of its certificated leachy., for want of their 
neater and more correct application in det<iil„in an iilfeetionate solicitude for the 
jtrogTcss of the children from, the infant classes upward, rather than a conde¬ 
scending view from the top of the school downward, with the ettect of pre- 
.sgnting the matter of instruction to theit minds generally in too concrete a form, 
, and without that mhiute attention to the details of the work which are essential 

fo"tnake its reception clear and accurate, and fhcreforo of high “ training” \alue. 
The infant department, undecihe teacher’s wife, is, in this respect, a model to 
the rest of the school, w hich wants but this element, to take the high jiosition 
wdiich it challengrts but iloes not yet command. 

Audley. 29lh October. — Audley. Wesley an. (Boys and Girls 100, P.T. 3.) This 
Schot.;) has been reorganized in sections, subdivisible into drafts, ,ynd is worked 
w ith great activity ; but I'or want of a spirit di' system, neatness, and order. Its 
discipline is loweiq and its in.struO.uon less cotiqtletii and c<iuably diffinsed thair 
it ought to bo. 'I’he pnpil-tcachers are well advanced, and are very promising 
youths; and with ample material for an excellent sclnud, it is to bo regretted' 
. that any main, element of success should bo neglecti (1 as it i.s. 

Burslcra. 30th OCTOBER. — B'lrslem, Wesleyan. (Boys 80, P.'j'. 2.) 'Phis sphool has 
booti entirely remoulded since the date of my last visit, and‘forms lour sections, 
subilivod into monitorial drafts for technical c.\ercises and jnacticc, but united 
, again tor collective instruction by the master. The methuds as well as thrs 
organization arc generally good, bat they want carrying out with more kindly 
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accuracy in the upper i)art of the school, ami more neat discipline in the lower, -^ er. II . 
The arithiiictii is tiie host nart of the instmeti* n, and this is good t'hrovghout; Butsleiu. 
hiif the progress of the children is not conirnen.surate withtlic activity employed 
for wtint of more kindly iiccuracy and more gtipuino collcctivencss of attention 
in the working of tlie sections as well as of the drafts. Still the school is , 
greatly impfoved, and appi'ars to be still improving; and there is quitp al'ility 
in the master for tin? technical instruction of the pupil-teachers, whose appren¬ 
ticeship to him is recommended. 

31st OcromcK.— Tetin, J5.S. (Boys 80, P.T. 2; Girls about 50 ; Infants Tean. 
about 80.) This scho(d Igis experienced a-very great improvement in the past 
year, and f.s now thoroughly vigorous throughoutthe only improvements 
which I w^uld still .suggest hying a more active neatness in tlio arithmetic 
classes, and an extension of the training of the younger children in a knowledge 
of common things. It is now worke(?in four p'rumnent sections, hi which tiio 
children arc classified by tlnS^r general progr&s,. without being rctSlassified for 
each branch of instruction.^Vith ample tcacming power, this works well. 

The school is entirely su|)i)orted, togetlier with gills’ anti infants’ schools^ 
iti the same village, by the lilierality of tlic firtn of Messrs. Philips. The girls 
school is in good tone and diseiiiline, but its instruction, except in needlework, 
appeared to be making a progress scarcely commetisuratc, owing to the want 
of trainitig to com|)lete methods on the itart of its mistress. The infant school 
is a thoroughly pood one, under a young and zealous teacher, trained at the 
llotnc and Colonial Society’s School. Its upper portion showed knowledge of 
their own coitntry supegor to that to be fontid in half the schools for xdder 
children, and woiihl have raised a .serious question whether it were not the 
result of a forced sy.vicni of rote teaching, but its |ierfect souixine.ss, tlie legi¬ 
timate processes of the children’s thoughts and training tlyougliout, and their 
health, order, and cheerfulness, gave thy; most satisfaHory asliurance to the 
contrary. The iiremises of these two schbql.s are merely provisional. 
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General tteport,£or the year 1850^ hy Her Majesty's Inspector of 
Schools, J, I). Morell, Esq., on the British, Wesleyan, and 
other Denominational Schools inspected by him in the Northern 
and Eastern Countips of England,* • 

My Lord^ • , 

In presenfing to Lordships another* Annual* 

Rcporlk on the Inspec^oh ^of BritiSh^* Weslcyhn, and other 
Denominational School^, in the North-Eastern District of 
England, I would make one or two preliminary observations* 
on the extent of the district itself, and the lihief centres in 
which most of the schools referred to^are situated. • 

The district includes 20 counties, a space which would of nu- 
of course prove quite unmanageable by one •Inspector, but 
for the extremely limited extent to which your Lordships’ 
Minutes have been ifdopted by British Schools throughout the 
agricultural jfortions of the country. The ma*uufacturing 
districts, on the other hand, together with sc^ne of* the larger 
inland and seaport towns, present a state of«ocial develop¬ 
ment, in which the present advantages held out by the Privy 
Council appear likely to become more and more extensively 
accepted by those portions of the community, amongst whom 
I have the honor to labour. * 

To give some idea of the geographical distribution of the 
schools inspected during the last year, I ssbjoin a table in which of school*, 
the number situated in each county is arranged in four diffeijent 
columns. Column 1 gives the ilftmber of Britisl^ schools; 
which term* however, 1 should say, here* includes schools of 
every species of organization, and belonging to qll felj^ous 
parties, besides most of, those which are maintained by mill-» 
owners or other manufacturers for the education*of the juvenile 
hands, as provided for bjf the late Factory Act. Column 'I 
gi\'bs the number o^M’esjeyan schools under inspection in the 
same countioe, most of which arc organized on ^he Glasgow 
system, and are instructed in the authorized catechism of the ^ 
connexion. ^Column, 3 gij'cs the total of individual .sch^olsf of 
Ml kinds; and as these comprehend^boys’y girls’,*and inf^ifts’ 

'hools separately, whAe there is an independent annual 
grant to each (although two, and in some cases,three, njay 
Belong to the same institution), I have added a fourrti column 
in whicl^ the numbbr of institutions is speeffied which have 
come under inspection during the last year.* 


• See Table, pag# (BG. 
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List of Brltisli and Wesleyan Schools liavhig Annual Grants in the Norih-Eas!ern 

Distnet, 


NAMi:S OP 
» COUNTIES. 

A 

li 

Wesleyan 

Schools. 

ToUl • 
Schools. 

Total 

Institutions 

NAMES OP 
COUNT’liS. 

II 

• M O 

S « 

pg 

|f 

Total 

Schools. 

.2 

"a 

Lrincasliire . . 

35 

17 

52 

35 

Hedforilshire • 

4 

1 

5 

5 

Yorkshire . • 

11 

■JU 

48 

3r> 

Caml)iid‘'e?hire 

3 

0 

3 

2 

Durham • • 

11 

2 

13 

10 

Lnnlingdoii.slnre 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Lincolnshire 

4 

7 

11 

7 

Nortlumiherland 

o 

0 

2 

2 

Cuinlterland . 

5 

1 

6 

5 

Westmorland . 

I 

2 

3 

2 

linckin-hainsiiire 

5 

1 

6 

G 

Hrertfordshire . 

2 

0 

<2 

2 

Deibvsiiire. . 

« 

1 


4 

Noifhamj tonsliiro 

1 

0 

I 

1 

Leiccslersliire • 

4 

2 

6 

5 

Norfolk . , 

Two ;i 

pplicatioijs on liandj 

Noltinghimslilre 

1 

2 

3 

3 

Hiitlaiidshire . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


-• 

n 


4 






Suffolk 

5 

■ 

G 

] 

Total • • 

109 

07 

17G 

133 


General All thcsc scliools witliout cxccptioii luivc HOW annual grants, 
summMy. three or four liavc pupil-tcaehcrs apprenticed in 

them. Beside these, however, there are 123 school.s in the 
‘district which are suliject to inspection from having enjoyed 
building grants, or supjdies of hooks and apparatus. Most of 
the^e, 1 ha/e lio doubt, would esteem '^he inspection, if annually 
extended to them, as a favour and a benefit, but 1 have been 
obliged, by the pressure of work arising from those which 
possess annual grants, wholly to discontinue my visits to them ; 
nor do I see the probability at present of those visits being 
resumed. The schools which must be inspected annually have 
now become so nunierous (manj' of them also being so large as 
to require, with the examination of the pupil-teachers, at least 
t,vc days’ labour) that it is.with some difficulty 1 can arrange 
to visit them all in the yea?} and at the sam*; time keep jiace 
with the present rate of increasing applications. 'I'hc increase 
sincc the 1st of January, 1850, has been about 30, and I have 
• good reason to think that it \.ill not !)>.. less in the present and 
some future years ; so that the necessity of a subdivision of the 
district is one which 1 shall be constrained ere lony- to press 
upon your Bordships attention. 

Amongst die schools actually inspected there exists of course 
a great diversity of excellence and ilefcct, both in respect to the 
subjects of instruction and the mode in which that instruction 
is conveyed. The details of this will bo seen in the tabulated 
list at the close of the present remarks ; in the mean time the 
supimary in the followingpagC will give a general view of the aver¬ 
age attendance of children, -the positic .i of masters and m istresses 
in reference to the Government certificate, the .number of the 
pupil-teacher.s, and the average amount of scholars learning 
t the different subjects there specified. 
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The- details of the income and eacpendUOTe of these schools 
are summed up in the fallowing table, whieh, com) ared with the 
number of children as^ given in the preceding table, shews a 
sum of 17s. 5Jrf. as the*avcrage annual cost of education per 
child, independeSitly of the expenses incurred in building 
school-rooms and of the '^assistance rendered by the Com¬ 
mittee of Council on Education. 


NUMMARY (B), 


Aggreg*!* Aanual Incoiii*, u stgttd by Manigeis. 

From 
Local EU' 
dowmrat. 

From 

Local Sab- 
scriptions. 

From * 
Local 

Collections. 

From 

SeHboU 

.P0are 

I ^ 

From 

other 

Sources. 

ToUl., 

£. f. d. 

320 3 . 

9. d. 

3,050 IS Ui 

4. t. d. 

1,329 IS 31 

u 

£, «. d. 

9,919 4 84 

s. d. 

3,017 9 3* 

4. «. 4. 

17.53T 6 91 

Aggregate Annoal Expenditure, a« stated by Managers. 

Salaries 

of 

Teachers. 

On Books 
and 

Stationery. 

^Miscellaneous 

Expenses. 

ToUl. 

£. j. d. 

14.075 2 1 

£. i. d. 

1.4ff7 16 01 

£. $. i. 

3,13$ 6 2, 

£. $, d. 

18.678 3 44 


Since the last Report was issued, three examinations, two 
for masters and one for mistresses, have be''n held in my 
district, one at Manchester and two at York. Of male candi¬ 
dates (considering the number of schools under inspection, and 
the number of ma-ters already certificated) there was a very 
fair attendance (somewhat exceeding 30), of which not quite 
the half succeeded in Staining certificatTs of merit. Of 
schoolmistresses a much smaller, number presented them-selves, 
bui those who did so passed the examination with remarkable 
success, the whole of the candidates having entitled themselves 
to receive a certificate tof merit, on a satisfactory report being 
made of their capacity as teachers. The influence of these 
examinations has been very considerable throughout the 
country. Hi stimulating teachers of all classes t-o self-improve¬ 
ment. The field of study opened by them has appeared to 
bonje to be too extensive, tending to 'encourage a superficial 
ap^uaintance with a great variety of subjects; rather than a 
thorough knowledge of any one. This has beet, however, ih a 
great measure unavoidable, owing to the want of early educa¬ 
tion under which many of the candidates haYe laboured, ' So 
soon as a satisfeetdry acquaintance with elementary branches 
can be taken for granted, or seen to b© involved in a higher 
knowledge of a few specially important subjects, the number 
of the subjects could te easily curtailed^ and a more complete 
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investigation: of tbeiH demaii^<i* I canpot, however.^iefrain- 
from beapind testimony to the zeaj ^th which the teachgta 
genarally, (midst varioim disadvantages, and with arduous 
emplo^ept already on tiieir hands, hive applied to the work 
of ppOj^ration •, how porseveringly they have endeavoured to 
overoQtpe every olfetacle; "how successfully they have in many 
instances laboured for the prize; arid flow cheeri^lly in others 
they have borne a present disapppiptment for an ultimate 

C d. The moral lelsons thus .learned, cannot, I think, be 
either %pon themselves or their pupils.* 

The system of pupil-teachers,still remains one of the moft 
interesting and important features iiMro^r Lordships’ Alinutes, 
and none, I believe,has had a’great effect in raising the general 
tone, of primary educatiorf* through the country.i So long aa 
examples of a thoroughly efficient primary school were want¬ 
ing, there was no wonder at the Jittle zem exhVoited in the 
progress of education and in the improvement of the schools 
already existing. A single effective school, Jield up as a 
model to a district, is a realized idea, which places the entire 
problem of education io the minds of observers in a new light. 
To bring the mass of our population under such influences is 
seen at once to be an object worth all the effort ^nd the sacri¬ 
fice that can be directed towards it. • This appchiip to me to be 
one of the first and foremost of th« advantages which have 
been secured by the apprenticeship of pupil-teachers. Many 
other advantages are of course in reservefbut the mere feet 
of having'by this instrumentality planted practically efficient 
schools here and there throughout the country—schools in 
which wp are not wholly shut up to the formal mechanism of the 
monitorial system on the one hand, nor to the incessanf waste^ 
pf time consumed* in drill, march, b$(.d music, and dull routine 
, on the other—this very fact, \ say, renders the return*to ^such 
methods and organizatioajs a moral impossibility. The people 
themselves begin now to know wljat education is, arid are"pot 
very likely to be again satisfied with aja ppology for it. 

\y ith regard to the pupil-tfeachers themSelves, there is of ‘ 
course a great variety*in their efficiency and progress, as there 
is in the circumstances* under which they are plajjed. As a 
whole, however, they have considerably exceeded my expecta¬ 
tions. Occasionally, indced,t it has bwn necessary to cancgl 
tfm indentures, in one, casef pferhaps, from wjint of punctuiflity^ 
i^dnpther from insubordination, in a fhird firom mlinifpst stu¬ 
pidity ; hut these eases baye been extremely rare, while the 
pAportipn of those wife‘have proved efficiept, trpitworth^, 
and of^gjod iptaileAual qualifications has very cop* 
siderablo. ip dbma ipstapees, indeed, 1 have feared t^t their 
health has suffers^ feom long and ansfious ®t^4y, 

apd in many othofs 1 well kupw tke rime devoted to their ip^' 

: ' . , 


Paptl 

Tetieben. 
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Btruf^tksn by tbe; master greatly excee<Jed the prescribed 
limits.,. I would take the* present opportunity!, therefore of 
pressing upon the managers of schools tlie importance fyf in- 
e|uiring,firom time^to time into the health,of their pupil-teachers, 

' ‘ as a little care and relaxation" migh|^ oftentimes prevent the 
serious consequences resulting from an overwrought state either 
of the mind or the nervous system. 

w^of There is one point to'which I cannot but look with some 
degree of misgivin^r and disappointment.' I mean tfie arrange¬ 
ments, or rather, want of arrangements, whjch at present exist 
■ for coinmleting the eduction off the nupil-teachers, when their 
term ofindenture shal) have expiredj/ With regard to those 
belonging to the Wesleyan schools, the want has been already 
foreseen, and aniply supplied by the erection of their normal 
schools at Westminster. But there is a still larger number of 
pupil-teachers, belonging, rabreover, to a constantly increasing 
class of primary schools through the north of England, for 
whose educatibn no express provision is yet made. I cannot 
but think that it would be for the interest of the merchants and 
manufacturers of Lancashire and Yorkshire, those whose own 
prosperity*'and welfare depend so much upon the proper training 
of the working classes around them, those who, as the employere 
of vast numbers of the yopfh, are their,natural guardians in the 
matter of instruction, those moreover who have already shown 
so deep an interest in the extension of a broad national system 
of education throughout the country—I cannot but fhink that 
it would be for their welfare to look to this defect in point of 
normal school insfhiction, and devise some plan for remedying 
the evik that must nwesarily follow from it. On whatever system 
basis schools may be founded to supply the present want, 
there myst be masters who rightly understand thgir calling if 
any good is to be ejfected, and ‘co supply rightly trained mas¬ 
ters there, must be institutions for the purpose. With the 
— aid held out by your Lordships for encouraging the establish- 
. ment of normal schools, land thq vast resources of the North, 
I cannot think that the pupU-teaohers will bb long withouf. the 
means so necessary Tor completing' their preparation for the 
duties to which they are looking forward. ‘ 

It is a weighty quest^n in connexion with the fiiture welfere 
of cpir country, how far the effoflg bow used are overtaking or 
are likely to ovetiake rthe educatioi^al requirements of ^e' 
t population.' Your Lordships’ Minuted of 1846 were'based 
tipon the <*unc|nestionable &ei that the vBluntary education 
hitherto supph^ had grrown out of the religious aevelopment' 
of. the country^'and that by support derived, from .Government 
aid it: might grow up to the foil extent of the requirements 
of tbe= community- 'However good reasons there might have 
bfeen. to au'expectatien^ the end is at present very 
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fer from beini realiz^ and Teryfar fritm raising any sAnguMe 
hope as to tnp p<»sibility Of it» realization within any appboei-^ ■ 
abmtime. llie extemion of schools ongithe National system haa 
doubtless been very gr^t, arid in s6me scattered agrieuljirir^ 
districts may pro^ well gigh commensurate Vith the wants of 
the community} but it is needless {o say that thisy form a very 
small fraction of what is required amongst the dense mariu- 
facturirtg populations .of our counti^-^not to mention the fact 
that schoofe designed ♦indiscrimihately for Aoso who labour ift 
factories callnot be conducted upon any one peculiar religiows 
type without virtually excluding the children of qll otl^r com¬ 
munities from industrial ocQupations* Uf the • neighbourhoodi 
Schools founded on the Basis of the Briti^ system have here 
come in with great advantage, and have mhde considerable ‘ 
increase since the passing of the Factoryf Act. But these 
schools have not emanated from*the,reZiyiotts, but from Che 
industrial element of society, and so far are not based upon any 

f rinciple originally contemplated in your Loid^ipa’ Minutes. 

t must also be admitted that a very considerable number »f 
Wesleyan schools have likewise sprung up within a short period. • 
These, however, with comparatively few exceji^i^, tave failed 
to reach the lowest strata cf society in our crow^a populations, 
where there influence is most of s3l needed, ft-s schqols for 
the people they have been founded on good principles—itt 
many casesmost liberally supplied with apparatus—and furnished 
with as efficient, a class of teachers as any that can be found in 
the country. The idea, however*, which was at first entertained, 
that they might prove self-supporting—the pressing into them 
of the children of the middle classes (otSierwisri an excellent 
sign* of the times)—the somewhat higher scale of school fe*s* 
which prevail th<^p Aan with most other similar institutions, 
all have had the efmet of reftdering them on the whole “hipre 
applicable to small tradespeople and skilled mechanics, than 
to those who may be termed the poor and necdy\ No doubt ' 
the class referred to require ,the means of education to be*, 
proyjded for them as much even ^s the poor themselves, and 
I cannot but look very hopefully upon the training ^ey receive 
at the schools* in questiqn; no doubt, moreover, the schools 
themselves may be benefited in a financial point of view, and 
often even in»the numbersgatiending them, by making a 
'Xeijpt higher scale of adgiission; but this ofily shows ^that the 
necessity in still as gre&t as ever for brining some efforts to 
bqfir upon those classes from which the great mass* of crim* 
and pauperismj that gtill pi%sses uppn us, mainly originates, f 
If any ©rip will take the trouble to inquire accurately itttd. 
the juvenile population of any of our large* towns, he will sooni?! 
become .‘convinced* how very far the gthole m«ws of voluntar# 
education yet is from meeting the evil ji»t referred 
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catMiOt Illustrate this b«|^tei: that! by a reference the town of 
Liiverpool-*-a town more wealthy and n\ofe hi^lly favoured 
with educational institutions than most others; and yetcthere 
are this momept no less than 1600 children in the Kirkdale 
and tvorkhoitse schools, who, bdt for the provision arising irom 
the parochial rales, Would be preying, in the shape of 
beggary and crime, upon the comthunity. What is thus 
supplied to the pauper tlUss needs to be equally supplied to 
those who, without'the name, arc suffering the woiat effects of 
pauperism. Local rating, and a ^ven ampuht of'jVee instrttc- 
tion, with a determinetjion otf fhe, p^rt of all employers to 
enforce an appear fto pie an indispenSjfblc con¬ 

dition to be secured, ere we shall succeed in elevating those 
n^lected classes^ to Which hardly any of the voluntary efforts 
now in existence (except indeed the ragged schools) really 
apply. 

In pointing out the deficiency of educational appliances, as 
arising from the voluntary efforts of religious communities, I 
dhr far from under-rating the vast servjce which those efforts, 
so benevolent and healthy in their action, have been to the 
country at large. At the same time, with a rapidly increasing 
populatiSn, a^’ constant development of industrial activity, 
and a growing disposition amongst the working-classes to 
combine their strength so as to make it moi’c and more feh 
upon society—it mv'st become ere long a vital question, whether 
We are doing, as a nation, what is necessary to regulate and 
mould into habits of social order this vast accumulation of 
mind, on which the future destiny of oUr empii'e will so gi'catly 
depend. This surety is a matter of too great importance to be 
^ I'eft wholly, to the chance of such enormous resources' and 
nnfluctaatihg activity, as alone can nveet«'-the rrequirements, 
coming permanently out of the voluntary efforts of religious 
commixmties. What the future of those communities may be 
no one can possibly predict.' That none of them is safe from 
convulsions, or can bSast any positive and Unquestionable 
stability, is manif^t to every mind that can estimate the 
growth o|, ideas and their inevitable -influence upon our social 
institutions. Ift the mean time we are quite sure that our 
population will advance, that our jierils and responsibilities 
wit increase with it, and that our tiheet^ttchca','Socially speak¬ 
ing, must lie the edueafion of the peoph- , 

There is one other fact which ought, hot to be lost sight of— 
•that whilst the efforts of religious^ bodies are necessarily 
fluctuating, there is gradually dweioping in the midst of the 
merchant and manufacturing interests, as well as atoongst the 
working classes themselves, a deep and honest interest in the 
educational problem oj ,the country,' which must ere f6ttg claim 
an equal attention and tespect with the efforts of religious com- 
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munities. I Aave' already on various occasions been inv^d to ‘ 
inspect educalioi^al institutions, far thorl complete than a^ ^pon 
my pi^senl lilt of schools, which have arisen from the crfofts of 
the people- (aided and abetted by the^r employers) to elevate 
themselves * in th<^ scale of intelligence. These efforts, «,s it 
appears to me, nnght pihperly be'fostered and encouraged by 
the impartial voice of the Legislatui-e. They are assuredly the 
commencement of an educational movement which is destined 
to play no *inconsideratle part in the futuuc enlightenment of 
the countr^and which if rightly directed may be fraught wi^ 
incalculable benefits to the conanunity jit large. I vepturb to 
hope that the last, anU In effect nominnl restriction, 

which prevents such schOpls *as these from participating in the 
•benefits of your Lordships’ Minutes may be ore long removed, 
and that the same aid may be extended alihe ^o all who are 
sincerely and practically interested in the growth of popular 
education. • 

The point to which I am anxipus that all these observations < 
should tend is this—that while there is ample cause fyr 
satisfaction with whfit has already been accomplished, and 
ground for great encouragement in reference to the future 
influence of what is now doing to raise the general tone and 
character of primary education thmugh the country, yet there 
is still room for efforts arising from dther sources, more particu¬ 
larly those which are connected with the industrial life of the 
people. The (mestion, in brief, will have* yet to come before 
your Lordshipa attention—how far the system so auspiciously 
begun can be developed into a more universal method; how far 
it can be made to combine with local efferts of a raorg public 
character than those already existing; and how it can best 
secure the great*ediicational institutions of our (country from 
fluctuation amidst all the social changes of the future? . 

1 have the honor fo be, &c., , * 

J. D. Moreli,. 

To the J^ight Honorable _ , _ » 

The Lords of. the Committee Cotmtil 9n Education. • 
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Imdbx to Tabulated Repotts on Schools inspected by H. Inspow 
J. D. Morell, Esq.,^ year ended 31 October 1800, 


Ampibill ' 


BPi 

Apsiey Gaise < 


BEDFORDSiyRB. * 

No. * f 

&0 I Biggleswade CBoy»^ . 

40 I Biggleswade (Gir)a> . 


I of Scbooli. 

f • 


No. 

62 


BUCtyNpUAMSHIRE. 


Aylesbury . 
Beac^osOeld • 
Princes’ Kisboro 


48 

22 

53 


\YHddesdoa ..••••••• e, • 47 


Caml»idge • 


1 5 Whitchurch . t* 
I Wycombf ♦ * . 

CYMBRIDGBISHKRK. 

44 I Haddenha&i. f 
o * 

^^tJMBERLANtf. f 


^rlisle 
Holmshead. 


84 

85 


Penrith^ W. 
Penrith. B. 


Maryport •••.••••s 86 

DEEBYPHIRB. 


Bel 

Deri 


pev s 
rby . 


Bamar^CasUe •••••• 

Blackboy. 74 

Darlington (Infants). 69 

Darlington (Girls) ^ . 70 

Darlington (Boys) 71 


I HUforC. 

15 I 

DURHAM. 

72 Darlington (Wesleyan) • « 

South Shielos (St.iJohn's) < 


107 

23 


87 

88 


17 


73 

78 


South Sliields (Union) . . • • • 79 

South Shields (j arrow) • • • . • 80 

Stockton.77 


Bardfield 

Clawring 


25 

46 


£§SRX. • 

I Halstead • . # . 

Saffron WaMen • • 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

BusheyV ...••»««• 106 

HUNTINGDOli^SHlRE. 

St. 2^0^..51 

„ I^ANCASHIRE. 


24 

45 


BrooksUottoiii. 
Broughton Koad o 
Burnley . • 

Clieetham ^ill • 
Droylosden. •• 
Halhwell Dean • 


Lanc.T8ter. . ^ 

I>‘or.. 

I..eigh 

Liverpool (Harrington). • » 

Liverpool (Hit>emian) • ' • • • • 11 

Liverpool (Jordan Stre(>t) . • 

UveriKiol (Manesty Lane) • j» 

Liverpool (Urun.<wick) • • • • • 118 

y ancnester (Moseley Street) • 


Barton PSrk 


Barton « 


Lincoln. 


66 

Manchester (Marshall Street) • • • 

133 

130 

Manchester i 

^Eusbolros Road) • • • 

146 

135 “ 

Manchester ( 

, Ancoats) • C • . • . 

62 

58 

Manchester (Peter Street' • .#•» • 

141 

138 

Manoiieater ( 

[Mayfteld) . • » • « 

143 

139 

Manchester ( 

^Miles Platting) • * • 

133 

142 

Oldham • 

136 

69 

^ Patrlcroft • 


134 

131 

Park Line. 


59 

54 

RadcUffo * 


55 

Baini'ill 


64 

129 

9 

Salforc^Presbyterign). 

^Scorton. 

140 

11 

Sharpies *• 


144 

10 

Staly Bridge 


.67 

63 

Warrington 

• . . . T - “ “ 

145 

118 

Wavertr^e • 


13 

137 
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ion 

104 

116 
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Oldllalby. \ 1 . . . : . . 

20 

21 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 



29 

Louth • . 


26 

no 

New Leake 


III 

102 

Waiofleet « 


113 

113 
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Oundle 
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Berwick. 

NewAk V- • 
Nottingham / 


Getdetstone 
Ipawi^. • 


) 


NORTHUMDERtAND 

Nortli^hieSds < 
NOTONGHAMSHIRE. 

19 ’ I Mgnsflftd • • 


No. 

83 


Kondal < 


18 

# 

StJPFOLK. 

41 I Sudbury » • « « 

40 { 

WESTMOK®y^A|fD, 

89 ^ t Kendal (Weal^yau) < 


Ayt<m (Great). • • » a • • 
Beverley • • •• •• 

Branile}te 
Bridlington 

]>mea«ter. •••••••.4 

Filey »*#•••#•• 

Flockton 

Goole 

Greetland 

Haworth.. 

HolxnArth ««••••«* 

Howden •••••••• 

Hull Cravings Bank) • . • . 

Hull (Wesleyan)* • « • • • 

Hull (Holderness Ward) . • . 

Leeds (Darley Stre<|t) • . « • 

Leeds (Basingball ^reet) • • • 


^ YORKSHIRE. 

76 Mtddlesboro • • • 

lot XaRertoii . • • • 

37 Oakidbrth . . . . • 

\%7 KawcUiSr. . . . 

68 Selby « . , • • • 

196 Sklpum (British). • 

Skipton (WesleyA) •' 
32 Shemeia (R«Ni Hillj: . 

120 Sheffield (Purk'5^ • • • 

1^ Howerby Brulge . • 

Swinsfleet • • • • 

Think. 

30 'Wetherby • • • t 

128 Whilbv. . . . ? 

28 York (Albion Street) . 

35 York (St, George's) . 

56 York (British)* • • 


No. 

Si 


loa 


39 


99 

9 

100 

98 
34 

99 
66 
67 

13 

14 
.119 

33 

95 

97 

94 

93 

•96 

124 
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has been much extended by the experience of the j».st year. 
I do not, however, propose—'partly for the special reason 
assigned in my previous Report, Minute^ of Covncil, 1849, vol. i^ 
pr 503 ; partly from the evidently transitional state of a con¬ 
siderable * number of, the scliools under fmy inspecinon—to 
attempt to olfer at this moment, any things like a*'complete ac¬ 
count of the existing arrangements for diffusing 'education 
amongst thp children of the Ca|holic poor, or to determine the 
proportion between tlicir necessities in thi§ respect apd the 
provision actually made* for their supgly. That the latter is 
still, m mapy places, wholly inadequate, 1 csfn entertain no 
doubt. That it' is consfaptly becoming’ more ample, »and 
assuming, both in quality and amount, a wider range, is 
eqpally certain; and,,! have observed v^h pleasure that it is 
precisely in those towns—as,Liiverpool, 'Manchester, Glasgow, 
and the like—in ithich there has Jjeen heretofore the most con- 
^icuous defect in educational institutions for the children of 
Catholics, that th(%most earnest efforts are now being made for 
their maintenance and extension. In each of the three towns 


just mentioned, not to speak of others of a similar class, I have 
accepted invitations to confer with the clergy and other 
managers of ejemeptary schools. The attendance on these oc¬ 
casions of persons ^interested inothe prombtion of education has 
been very large, and the most intelligent zeal ivas manifested 
in the subject of the conference. It was decided in every case, 
and after full deliberatien, to offer a cordial co-opeVation with 
the Committee of Council. The^best results nave already 
attended these public .discussions. Prejudices have been re¬ 
moved ; principles of combined and effective action have been 
defined; grievous deficiencies, not knowp or not appreciated, 
have^ l)pen brought to light; and finally, new insjjtutions have 
been created; and the basis of future operations®’solidly con¬ 
structed'. I ought not 'to omit to Take this opportunity of 
expressing 'my»acknowledgments_^to the various gentlemen with 
■whom these conferences have made me ^qjiainted, and my 
grateful sense of the kindne’ss which* I have uniformly experi¬ 
enced at tjjeir hands, and of the sandhi spirit in which they ac- 
cepted the explpfiation which it was my dbty to lay before them. 

i regret to state that an important class of schools-^those 
which .are under the charge of the Christian Brothers—have 
not yet/been opened to inspection , <Oi\ thd' other hand, the 
schools of all. the other Rdman Catholic educational insti¬ 
tutes established in this country, without exception, have been 
. placed in connection with the Committee of Council; and the 
assent thus unequiyocall}' affor.Ied by the managers of such 
schools to the principle of co-operation with the -civil power in 
promoting popular education, dispenses me from the neces-sity 
of futthSi^llusion to this subject. " * ‘ 
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The cbMiti5n of the schools,visjted by me during' ^he pa«t» 
year, and especially of those in which pupil teachers nave been 
apprenticed, is, with few exception^^ one of active and decided 
progress. The summaries appended to this Report will show 
that successfijl attfmpts have been msftle, in a con^iddrable 
number of. schools, tcf introduce a more complete and effective 
“ organization and much attention has been generally paid 
to a point of at least equal impoi4ance—the use of approved 
techniaSl “ methods.” It haS bee^ too eften my duty to report* 
that these were.fedjile efnd ineffective; nor can any contplete 
remedy be applied to this* ^rious evil, so lopg a^* schools gfre 
comiflitted to tne charg^ of incompAeiit and untrained teachers. 
The simpler functions jff the teacner’s office—the art of arrang¬ 
ing, classifying, and t%)ntrolling masses df undisciplined chHl- 
dren ; the prudent selection of text-books and apparatus ; the 
judicious distribution of subjects and economy of timet these 
demand no special gifts, *and may*be readily acquired by care¬ 
ful observation, and even by a short period, dfligently employed, 
in the examination of one or more model schools, Bwt the 
processes by which knowledge is to be evolved from books, or 
transferred from the mind of the teacher to thal of the pupil, 
form a distinct study, and evidently bejofig td the highest 
department of the teaching art,* It is in tKis? respect—the duo 
appreciation and vigorous employment of scientific methods — 
that a certain number of the untrained teachers in elementary 
Catholic schools are still lamentably deficient: and it is better 
to record and call attention to the fact, with a view to the^ 
adoption of the measures which it suggeSts, than to disguise or 
underrate an evil, the removal of whiw is indispensable to the 
attainment of more complete and satisfactory results. There 
is no point ,^nnected with the improvement o£ eleiribntary 
education to which it is mere important to invite.the'ajttention 
of school managers. Wherever the “ methods ” employed are 
meagi’c and unscientific, the life of the school will be feeble^nd 
languid, and the* scanty l^nuwledge appropriated by the chil¬ 
dren superficial ajid inaccurate. It is only necessary to com¬ 
pare the condition of schools which are in a state ofVontrast in 
this result, or even, as has happened ^o md several 
during’ the past year, of the same school at different periods of 
its existe«icc, to comprehend that the question of primary ifh- 
portance is, not the amount, but 4;be method of Jinstru<^ofl; or, 
in other \^ords, tlfe,t*the real problem for elemehtary teachprs 
is, not what they should teach,' but how. , • 

And if this be*so, «t can hj,i’dly be necessary to suggest to 
the ^espongiWe ‘managers of schools, tlftit an experimental 
knowleage oi really effective methods should be considered an 
essential qualification in all candidates for the offifee fi£«4se<|,cher. 
It is not enough, for e«ainpleT that a teacher should have 
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loitned grammar or history, quite indispens*able*that hd 
shdtild be able, moreover, to unfold and tnakg over his own 
kqowledgc to others: and i^ is really a depressing sj^ectacle,* 
wjiich one would gladly witness»as seldom a%possible, tq. watch 
' the painfu^i attempts of certain teachers to Vinsinyate, in inco¬ 
herent and dislocated fragments, Ihe matter of their ambiguous 
instructions, and the silent misery of their scholars under the 
infliction of'the process. It rs 6urely time to-rid ourselves as 
q»ii'_'kly as may be of'that ^lass 5f pscudo-’teachers, happily 
becomiiig more and more rare, who ha\fe ju/it ^ill ewougn to 
hide the poverty of their (jwn attafnrtients,< and just sufficient 
knowledge to irritate the ifatelligence „of*' their pupils, but*not 
enough to develope its power or satisfy its wants. 

^Ihe subject of “ihethods” is of sucfl weighty importance, 
and has been so often forced upon my attention, that I am un¬ 
willing *to content myself with a' mere allusion to it. It is 
probably the universal experience of persons occupied in any 
of the provinces of education, that the branches of knowledge 
most distasteful to children are not necessarily^ those which pre¬ 
sent the least surface of contact to the senses, and make the 
largest demand upon the faculty of reflection, but those which 
are exhibited fo the'Tn<.in suoh a form asto>destroy their connec¬ 
tion with truths fir'eviously Required, and to obscure their 
relation to the facts and ideas with which they ai-e already 
familiar. The science of grammar, for example, will^be simply 
disgusting to the children of a certain school, of which the 
teacher is conversant with no more persuasive “ method ” than 
to place a book in their hands, and then ask the definition of a 
noun or a.verb ; while to'others, more fortunate in this respect, 
it is 6ften the favourite study, and that in which they make the 
most rapid progi'ess. Thus, there shall be two sclfipols,, in both 
of which' grammar has bepn taught, ostensibly at least, during 
three or four years ; and an examination will reveal the fact, 
that'while the most advanced scholars in-the one can barely 
distifiguish the parts of speoch, and, that in 'an uncertain ana 
unintelligent manner, whole classes in the other comprehend 
accurately (he relation of words in a sentence, have made con- 
-'.l^.-tible progress in (ptymology, and can even give a'n outline 
of,the history of their own language. And the difference in 
these results is to be attributed entitel 3 to the inequality of 
the “ methods ” employed. «- 

In several schools, with whidi I am acquainted, a plan has 
been adopted of teaching the first general notions of grammar 
in connection with geography , and hiseoryS which has been 
attended with very slrOcing results. A lesson^is,read ,by a 
class, which has b^n previously selected by the teacher, and 
' whichtTCtes^iTfa Words having Saxon» Latin, and .other roots. 
The attetitibA of the clwldrdn is attracted to this singularity ih 
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the spoheti language of the present day, and they are invited to 
offer some explanation of these coiftplex and multiforA words* 
Their curiosity b^ing awakened, they are next placed before a 
msfp, and the teacher having firgt rapidly traced for them tlft 
principal epochs of ®ur history in which critain was wsited by* 
foi’eign inyaders, anct assisted •them to follow on the map the 
path pursued by their armies, they feadily comprehend, by the 
aid of such simple illustrations,# the successive introduction of 
new dkllects, and even form*some concaJption of their gradual, 
influence.upon ^thA original lan^age of the country., The 
meaning of granimar, as a distinct scipnee, already begins to be 
evident to them befoc^ they are biy^ened with uhintelligibla 
definitions of things wjii^h they are unable to compare with 
anything already loca^]^d in their minds. aBut the real advan¬ 
tage of such a method is, and it i^ fot this reason that I refer 
to it, that they have been uneonsciously led to contemplate a 
new order of ideas, by die help «5f those which they already 
possess, and to feel emotions of pleasure in their first introduc¬ 
tion to a study, which, from the manner in which it js too 
commonly approaihed, is, even to intelligent children, hope¬ 
lessly repulsive and distasteful; and to the re^t, a subject of 
despair. , . . , * • 

I am not acquainted with any’English treatise on “ methods,*' 
the use of which can be generally recommended to students ; 
and having examined some of those which are most commonly 
employed in the schools'of the Continent, they have appeared 
to mo to require so much modification in order to their adap¬ 
tation to English thought and feeling, as to render thei? 
translation inexpedient. The excellent Manual of Overberg 
is, on many accounts, worthy of careful perusal; but ther<i is a 
simplicity ajri familiar tenderifess of tone •throughomt the 
volume, which, however njeasing and attractive, ^eems to dis¬ 
qualify it as a text-book for the ofdinary cl^s ,of "English 
students. I conceive that the publication of d suitable work 
by one who, in addition to j largp experience, should possess 
the other qualifi(;^tions necessary for the task, would bfl an 
important boon to ajl concerned ih promoting (ulementary 
cducatiom • -wu**. 

It may be an encouragement to som& school managers to 
consider Jthc submet piore attentively, and serve to stknulftte 
their efforts, if I refer 1;o practical examplesj withir^nw own 
experience, of the different results attending the use of good 
or bad methods. It has happened to me, on several ocgasibns 
during the last fe'fr months, to visit schools of*which the cha- 
racttjr had been‘so entirely changed since.the previous inspec¬ 
tion, afld In ^vhich so large an amount of solid and accurate 
knowjledge had been acquired by the children ki thg^iiA ^e of 
twelve monflhs, as to suggest sp«;ial inquiry into"tftc profccsses 
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by which resultk so satisfactory had been attained. iThey had 
^erhapa-b^n equally remartable in the previous year in many 
of the features of a well-organized school, a*d eminently sup- 
<^asful in their moral aiii social influences. But here the 
.i^uc^tiopal process w^s checked and suspended, as if the teacher 
could urge it no further. An^l the explanation of the subse¬ 
quent development of intelligence in the children, hnd of the 
vastly increased amount of instruction diffused amongst them, 
was simply the intro^luctidn of ^ more scientific “ meJ,hods.” 
‘Either new and qualified teachers had^succeeded, in the inter¬ 
val, tt) the charge of the school, o^ the sam/e teachers*had been 
awakened te the ^necessity' qf serious studies in order tQ the 
improvement of their own attainments ; and had wisely been en¬ 
couraged to visit one or more model sclyjols, and thus to learn, 
by’actual observation, the ipost .difficulr and important branch 
of their duties—t^ie art of con%e,ving knowledge to others. 

And* it may be further observed,* in conclusion, that the 
existence of so m^ny Roman Catholic schools in'this country, 
conducted by accomplished members of some of the most 
flourishing and successful educational institutes in Europe, 
offers, both to teachers and managers, all the requisite facilities 
for a close examination of the best experimental methods. It 
is true that ah oljsQrver may l» somewhlit perplexed, at first 
sight, by a certain variation v’hich he will notice in the tradi¬ 
tional teaching in schools of this peculiar class; but the 
opposition in some of the* maxims current in thesdf schools, is 
more apparent than real, and the same general principles con¬ 
trol and direct them,all. I propose to offer some remarks 
presently upon some of the main characteristics of the schools 
in questiorf; and it will suffice here to remind the promoters 
of elbmentary education for Catholics, that in su<^ remarkable 
institutions as have been founded in connection with S’t. Barna¬ 
bas’, Nottingham; St* Thomas’, * Liverpool; St. Mary’s, 
Derby j St." Chad’s, Birmingham^; or again, though at present 
in a less degree, jn the schools at St. Leonard’s, Newport, 
Banbury, Northampton, Suhderland, and some others; they 
possess existing models of the mpst cotnplete Systems of educa-* 
tion, where all the noblest results of wisd and solid instruction 
-src lii progress of accomplishment, and which appeal e«qually 
to, their admiration as Christians and as citizens. If our 
schools'do not henceforth tend constant!/towdYds a higher and 
higher degree ef efficiency,* knd approximate to thp utmost 
attainable perfection, it can no .longer be for lack of models 
upon whidi to form them. , 

In connection with the subjectrjust referred to, it may be well 
to notice in this place another point of great practical {'mport- 
ance, and upon which I have been requested by several ma- 
nagem\)!^*ks»awls to state my opinion, as soon as the resultl qf 
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an adequate experience should enable me to db so. Next to 
the employment of judicious methods, the selection oT the bodhs"* 
begt adapted for the use of children in elementary schools, will 
evidently occupy the attention of a inflecting teacher; and jus#i 
now thei'e is some ^iscussion as*to the jhoice which„may be^ 
most advantagGouslf nade. Fpr some years past almost the 
only books used in Roman Catholic schools have been those of 
the Christian Brothers, and they have been generally deemed 
to possqgiS peculiar iperits. Ii^ respect of«,their moraf and reli¬ 
gious tonCj there cai^ be qp doubt that this is a true estimate of ' 
their value.' But aftei^the mgs|j,careful comparison of tl;ie Reading 
Lessosis of the Christian Brothers, wit^i those of the Irish Nation^ 
Commissioners, and much observation of the general results 
which attend their resp^tive Use—as well a^ frequent consulta¬ 
tions with the most higRly qualified, aftd experienced teachers, 
religious and secular,—I have ftome to the coiTblusion, not only 
that there is no sufficient ground fop the exclusive employment 
of the former, but that they are less useful, for reasons which 
I will mention immediately, than the books of the Irish Na¬ 
tional Society. No one can feel more deeply than myself how 
much popular education owes to the labours of»the Christian 
Brothers, nor more earnestly desire that the ^her^of their em¬ 
ployment should be constantly e«tertded. ' Bqt this conviction 
does not permit me to doubt that, in some respects, their 
Lesson Books—and especially the Third—are defective, and 
ill adapted for the use ofi- that class of •children by whom the 
elementary schools of this cqpntry are mainly frequented. In 
the first place, they ajppear to me to be iquch too difficult. It • 
is only necessary to open the Third Book, to which this objec¬ 
tion particularly applies, to see that it is full of hard words, 
and that the s^meture of the sentences is far top coinplei^ and 
artificial fiJr thfe children in whose hands it is commonly placed. 
It has repeatedly occurred to me, during the examina>ti<5n of a 
school, to call the attention of school committees t<5 the ^ct 
that bai’ely a single sentence which had beqp read by a class 
from the Third Book was ifitdlligib'lc by»them; and the truth 
of* the observation \vas sufficiently obvious, on every occasion, 
to be readfly admitted' by all who were present. Indeed it 
would be no exaggeration to say that, in many instances, 
use of this book has been nothing more than a lesson ip thg 
pronunciation of difficult s®ui*ds; no instruction whatevei^ being 
•derived from the t«sxt 4 nor any faculty save that*of articulation 
being brought Into exercise. . • 

• I am not aware Jhow far the exceptional chEft-after of the 
primary schools ofc Ireland—and the peculiar advantage pos¬ 
sessed *by» their <teachers, as compared with our own, in the far 
longer duration of the educational course than fhe greater 
demand for labour in this^ country will allow,—mEtj^^rroSiJHhe • 
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^objection ■yhich I am stating. It is possible th&t in* schools of 
'average merit in that country 'the books of the Christian Bro¬ 
thers would be read with more advantage* than id our own. 
But however this may be, w still more serious objection remsfins, 
*in the 'imnt of seq^uence, connection, and contini^ity, wliich cha¬ 
racterises the books in question, as compared with those of the 
Irish National Board. There is in this respect, I conceive, 
something like a palpabla contrast between the two sets of 
. books, and the advaniage is wholly on the «side of thcSse which 
are used in the National Schools. • / ^ o 

' And if -this is the opinion which a me/e comparison of the 
works referred to wouli suggest, it ii. certainly confirm<;d, in 
my own case, by long and careful pbseryation. '^Ihat observation 
hfs detected two facts; (1) that in schools where the books of 
the Christian Brothers are used, the children read less fluently 
and Ipss intelligently than in others, and this because of the 
superfluous difficulty of the*words arid sentencesn; and (2) that 
the amount of knowledge possessed by them, as compared with 
otheijs who have used the books of the Commissioners, varies 
in the same proportion, * 

I feel the less hesitation in stating this opinion, because it is 
shared by the most experienced teachprs whom I have con¬ 
sulted; and especially by that class—those who belong to 
religious institutes—by whom the essentially religious cha¬ 
racter of the books of the Christian Brothers w^uld be most 
warmly appreciated: 'out they haVe concurred with me in 
thinking that the power of the rdligious element in instruction 
"depends not so muclrupon the tone of the works employed, as 
upon the .personal influence and practical piety of the teacher; 
ancj, that the truest view of elementary school books is to regard 
thenr-as an outline which is tb be filled up by voce exposi¬ 
tion, ^t<txt which is to be commontoji and enlarged liy the skill 
and judgtpeht of the instructor. 

-Upon the‘whole, I conclude that, for the reasons above 
referred to, the rcading-bogks of.the Irish Commissioners may 
be" more profitably used in our * |chools .than those of the 
Christianf Brothers. ' ' , 

, T .t is hardly necessary to say, that in the opinion which I 
nave exjjressed of* the course of elementary school litera¬ 
ture 'recommended by the Irish Cmjtimisjiioners -*• the value 
of whi^ has long siv.ce l^qen aftes'led by the most compe¬ 
tent and independent witnesses,—it Kaff not been my in-* 
fention to suggest that the woi'ks published under their sanc¬ 
tion should be used to the exclusion of otWers. They comprise, 
indeed, a wide rai^e of systematic and methodised insti-uction ; 
but many important subjects, W'hich bareljf ‘find a* place in 
theja..jjrwkich demand a deeper and fuller illijjjtratioi^, tmust 
‘be sougR?reT elsewhere. . History, for example, both sacred 
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and profane—and especially Bible^ History, the study pf which 
commonly occupies se much attenticJh in elementary Cdtholic 
schools,—is*degrade*d from its true pj^e, at the very summit 
of human sciences, wljen it is confinra to the exhibition of a* 
barren series of^date^ and epochs, or to the naked reeord of 
unconnected /acts. Attfibipts harfle recently been made to sup¬ 
ply suitable te»t-books, for the use of'Catholic schools, in this 
department of knowledge, and they have not been unsuccessful. 
The hool*# to which F allude hsfve been aU^ady apjireciated by 
a consideraWe nuipber of school managers, and I have neglected 
no opportunity of reccAnmendiug their«general use. • * 

I wilt not quit this subject of bool<!s^avitt)out expressing the 
surprise and regret witht whifh I have observed, in certain 
places, how inadequate h^s been their supply to the real want** 
of the scholars. Certainly a singular iTiiSconceptipn must prevail 
in such places as to the meaniiTg of the words “ school”, and 
“ education.” «It ought ndl to be necessary to remind people, 
at this day, that a school is something more thgfti a room, with a 
number of children in it, and a sturdy adult, who is called by 
courtesy the teacher. Yet there are still a few amiable and 
well-disposed persons, whose conceptions of what iS required in 
teaching the children of the poor ai;e not, developed beyond 
this point. There are even exaniples—happify very few—of 
individuals possessing both the best intentions and the amplest 
means, who li 3 .ve not only acquiesced in such views, but who 
have accustomed themselves to regard w^th complacency their 
own share in the task of eirtending popular education when 
they have provided a*building, more or fbss suitable for the 
purpose, and gathered within it a certain number of children, 
—as if this were all the machinery required, and the work*of 
instruction ,mlg4it then be left to‘accomplish iteelf spontane¬ 
ously. And even in cases where larger views and,more 
thoughtful and effective plans are exhibited, it has ^metimes 
been deemed sufficient to furnish such a limited supply saf 
books, and of such a character,, as tcc imply tlffe notion that the 
children were either, designed to acquire nieir knowledge froin 
some other source, or not to acqibre it af all. I have«s^n tveo 
schools, in Which the only reading book was thc»New Te^;;^ 
ment; but this was, probablj’^, not so much from choice as 
necessity. • • • • • 

On the other hand, a very farge iyimber of school managers 
Rave anticipated qf Sdopted the suggestion that; we should 
^eal with diildren of this clasS precisely as we do with,OUr 
own ; and that witlfout* distracting or overburdening their 
minds >yith a superfluous variety of text-boobs, we should seek 
to stimulate tlieir intelligence, and to recompense its efforts, by 
all th*se l^itimAte devices of which we have recognfe^ th&^use 
and value, in the case of ottt- own dhildren. And itis^eertaitt 
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that to be incessantly turning over the pages of th6 same well- 
thumhed book, which ha§ become a kind of fixture, like the 
benches or walls of the school-room, will’engender not cnly 
'languor and apathy of iAe^ect, but also that fatal and often 
incuraUe aversion te the active pursuit 6i any branch of know¬ 
ledge, for which the masses «of our labouring population are 
unhappily conspicuous; and which, it may be auded, is suffici¬ 
ently accounted for by the fact, that all,possible pains have 
been taken to convince them, during the brief periocivof their 
schc;iol-life, that the proce^ of stud’' is of all occupations the 
most tedious, insipid, apd unfruitful. 

With respect to those founders ot. managers of schools— 
chiefly benevolent ladies in rural districts—who not only pro¬ 
fess to confine the subjects of instruction within a very narrow 
range, but who do so on principle, arid think that “ too much 
knowledge,” as'they say, “ is a bad thing for poor people 
two facts may be offered, instead 'of arguments, by way of 
protest against tlieir opinion. In the first place, wherever the 
instruction is professedly limited, it js ridiculously meagre and 
defective, even in those branches t'fhichare iiominally taught,— 
at least I am*not m 3 ’self acquainted with any exception to this 
rule. In the secend, the experience of the most prudent and 
successful teacher., appears td be decisively in favour of such 
principles as the following: ‘that the pursuit of truth, in what¬ 
ever department, is the common privilege of all who desire to 
enter upon it; that there should bef no other limit assigned to 
it but that of capacity and opportunity; that the acquisition 
of a new truth is bjth the necessary complement and the ap- 
priate reward of those which have been previously attained; 
and further, that, as a matter of fact, (so far as it has been 
hithjfrto ascertained by observation,) the cultivation of the intel¬ 
lect, and the possession of solid an^ accurate secular knowledge, 
is favourable, though not of course necessary, to the develop¬ 
ment of the moral and religious faculty, and does not disqualify 
those who belong to the humbler classes for the faithful and 
willing performance " of their lowi^ and laborious duties. I 
believe that the truth is considerably under-stated in these 
remarlfs; but I shall have occasion to refer to dhe subject 
a'^in, in noticing Che results obtained in schools conducted by 
4‘ religious ” teachers. ^ ^ , 

It b very satisfactory to me to bfe able to report, as one of 
the many tekdns of increasing activity and zeal on the part or 
fhepnanagers of Roman Catholic schools, as well qs one of the 
most encouraging signs of steady progre&s and improvement, 
that a considerable number of Infant Schools have been opened 
since last year, or are now in course of erection. And there is 
every, reason to anticipate that they will not only b® still 
* furtheFlildltiplied, but th^.t' thqir construction and organization. 
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will be fraraed npon the most approved models’ In many of 
those which have been created during the past twelve months, 
the ^most sijccessfub results are already obtained; and as the 
great; value and importance of such^institutions is tested by<> 
actual experience and "Observation, ’there is a growing d<jsire to 
reproduce theme in all4he locali,ties to wKich they are more 
especially adhpted. There can be no doubt that the multipli¬ 
cation of really'efficient Infant Schools will powerfully stimulate 
the progrgss of popular cducati 9 n, and evop tend, in the course 
of a few years, to widen its, scope aisd elevate its general cha¬ 
racter. “ J^ery school |pr thejr^or,” says M. Cousin, ouglft to. 
have a gi'atuitous infant school annermc? to it and preparatory to 
it.” Already it is ascertained;!by actual (JlSservation, that children 
of seven years, educated’tip to’that time in^ highly organized 
infant scnool, have both*'a larger aipount of real knowledge, 
and a keener ca]>acity of adding to it, than i!he majori^ of 
those who, at double their age, have finally quitted the scene of 
a less practical hnd scientific insti'uction. Such facts will gra¬ 
dually obtain the full consideration due to them, or rather, are 
even now appreciated by all who are actively engaged in pro¬ 
moting elementary education. The constant increase of Roman 
Catholic infant schools is a sufficient evidence of this, so far as 
one class of school managers is cencefned. Ttais unnecessary, 
and would perhaps be inexpedien*, to specify particular ex¬ 
amples ; but it is an agreeable duty to refer to such new insti¬ 
tutions of thiil’kind as havo been established at St. Thomas’s 
and St. Anthony's, Liverpool; ^t. Mary’s, Derby; St. Patrick’s, 
Manchester; All Souls, St. Leonard’s; St-gBarnabas, Notting¬ 
ham; at Towneley, Banbury, Yoi’k, and other places. In these 
and similar schools the best models are” supplied upon which 
others may bo ^successively formed; and as all the chapa'c- 
teristic features of the most approved systems have been care¬ 
fully adopted by their foundBrs, no doubt can be entertaiiied of 
their complete eventual success. ^ > ’ , 

It is, again, an uryequivocal token of the vigour and activity 
with whimi measures are now being iakemto extend education 
amsngst the Catholic poof, thaj; so large a numbe^ of, new 
school bulldogs have cither lately been completed, or are now 
in course of erection, in various parts of the country. Of these' 
no inconsiderable proportion are of ample dimensions ^and,^, 
excellent arShitectui^l ddfeign while, in a certain numbe^ the 
aflcpenditure, has been glmost lavish,’ and* in a few, theib is a 
luxury of furniture hnd apparatijs, which, even if it be exposed* 
tt) the chargd of supei^uity, serves at all events to irtipyess u{)on 
the children that tfieir eaucation’mnst be si work of no mean 
importatoc^, s'mee it is deemed to require such aids and ap¬ 
pliances. It is, moreover, an advantage which cannpt be over- 
estimstHed, thai the school-room' sh 9 iild be the brightest’'fiind 
most cheerful place with whibh they arc acquainted. 
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But indeed these wstly fabrics, and -this ^nstinted outlay, 
attest a still more valualJe and auspicious fact: ttiey show, by 
indisputable evidence, that the training,, and instruction of 
the cnildren of the poor^is no longer regarded, 6y those who 
profess to make provision for it, as a labour which aan be suc- 
cessfufiy accompiisHed in the otiose apd untheughtful spirit of 
other days. It is this consideration which gives perhaps their 
chief value to the many noble buildings, whose fconstruction has 
been in^ired by a generdu/and enlightefted zeal of which the 
matured finiits are Still to be developed. And when it is 
added, that not a few of these structures have been carried 
forward to their complete state" only by patient and long-con¬ 
tinued sacrifices, often"oii the part of a single individual, we 
may be permitted to hope, without fear of being too sanguine, 
that that great ‘social work (than‘which none more nearly 
touches the life and prosperity of nations), the struggle with 
igndrance and vice in their’ stro.ngholds, the masses of an 
undisciplined gnd uninstructed population, ’ has begun in 
earnest. 

5t will be inferred from what has been said above, that, in 
spite of the cost of some of the school-fabrics alluded to, they 
have not always been designed or fitted with due regard to the 
peculiar purposes to which they aro to be devoted. And I 
may perhaps be allowed to suggest to the founders of new 
schools, that their practical usefulness will be very much 
diminished, unless d>ie regard be naid, in their original con¬ 
struction, to those special arrangements and appi’opriate de¬ 
tails which the moflern systems of organization require. In 
this matter, ordinary architects, howeVer skilful in their pro¬ 
fession,'" are not to TO trusted. I have seen more than one 
bbilding, erected after the designs of one of the most eminent 
•of‘living.-architects, and at a cost exceeding'^^OOO/., in which 
so little knowledge of essential details is displayed, that, in 
gjite ofr their imposing appearance, they can only be regarded 
as very good banqueting-fialls concerted into indifferent 
school-rooms. * ' f 

Amongst the most .remarkable cf the new buildings devoted 
to educational purposes, either for their architectural charac- 
■tt^r, extent of eccommodation, or costliness of fittings and 
apparatus, are the noble schools at Mount Vernon, Liverpool; 
St/ Helen’s, Lancashire; St, Barnabas, Nottingham; St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea; St. M&ry’s, Lancasi^er; St. Thomas’s, Ful¬ 
ham; St. Mary’s, Derby; St. Andrew's and St. Roque’s, 
Edinburgh ; and the 'I’albot schools lately erected at Preston. 
Several hew schools, on a very larhe scaje, are in course of 
construction in ' London, Liverpool, Manchester, and other 
places, of which I hope to speak on a future occasion. 
aThets-appears, then, tqlro 'a rapid and contaiual increase of 
school accommodation, ^ well as* a disposition to enlarge and 
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othemise ^imOTove existing buildings;Vo that > in this respect 
nothing is*to be observed but w^at^is encouraging and full of> 
prouiise for the fu^ture. But it cannot, I fear, be said that 
ecpially elective measures are beiim taken to supply, what is 
still morjc urgently^ needed, a body of carefully trained^ and ^ 
duly qualified ];each^rs. It is true tnat a? considerable^number 
of masters end mistresses have been, imported during the last 
twelve months from the various training-schools of Ireland, 
and especially from the valuablt? institution in Martborough- 
street, ?Jublin. Of' these thd gre^t majority possess. respect- - 
able endowments, and a' few are 'remarkable both for 4hejr 
talents and attainments^ Bift it is a*subject of re^et that an 
important class of Englis^i eletfienltir^ schools should be still 
dependent, if not wholly, afc least in a very great measure, 
upon foreign sources foijthe supply of thisV&nt. " 

Amongst the few institutidns already established in this 
country for the training ^of tc'achers for elementary Catholic 
schools, the raost complete in its organization, and the most 
promising in its probable results, is that which has been formed 
in connection with St. Mary’s, Derby. In this institution all 
the essential conditions of complete eventual success—suitable 
buildings, skilful and devoted teachers, and a highly organized 
practising school — appear to j?e secured ;* and* it is to be 
hoped that the influential promol;prs of primary instruction for 
Catholics may be induced to concentrate upon this place all 
their efforts ^and resource, instead of ^dissipating them, with 
comparatively feeble effect, in various localities, where no solid 
results upon a large scale cafl possibly be realized. 

I am not at present accurately acquainted with the state 
and progress of the Normal school ^ Hammersnfith, esta¬ 
blished under the auspices of th^ Catholic Poor School Obm- 
mittee; thpualt I am informed by their Secrefhry^ Mr. Scott 
Nasmyth Stokes,—to whosc*asbiduous lajaours and distiftguished 
talents so much of what has been already accomplished towards 
the improvement of Roman Catholic schools is due—that the 
institution is assuming a character* of gyeaF importance, ^id 
that the students, of whom a very snjall number have^ com¬ 
pleted thedr course, exhibit the* best possible disposifions, and 
are likejy ft) prove valuable and successful teachers. But 4e kj 
evident that a considerable period must elapse before one such 
establishment can furnish n continuous and adequate suupW ot 
^qualified masters ; and meanwhile *he J^rogress and devmop- 
ment of Roman Catholic schools must be seriously checked 
,and impeded. The Poor School Committee, however,* are 
neither unconscious of nor .indifferent to this fact ;*and what¬ 
ever the m^an^ at their disposal may enable them to effect 
towards file remedy of so capital a defect, will unquestionably 
be attqmpted^with all the zeal, perseverance, an««judgment. 
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which charactfcrise s6 conspicuously their .truly valuable 
'labours?. 'And I am satisftedi-that it would be impossible to 
offer to the Catholic laity, who are interested in th§ improve¬ 
ment and extension of popular education, any suggestion which 
has greater claims upon theit attention, than that they should 
repose entire confidence in the^ measur^ftadoptefl by that body, 
augment to the utmost of their ability its too scanty resources, 
and seek by all possible means to extend the range of its 
operation^ My owj} exi?erience has afforded me ^bundant 
opportunities of apprdfciati^ the invaluable services which it 
has klready rendered to the schools^ in co^jnection with it; and 
I have the-strongest conViction that in jsroportion to the^wider 
development of its actifea andf influen'ce will be the progress 
of improvement in that class of schools to promote whose greater 
etficiency it w_as originally founded. 

I ougnt not, perhaps, in speaking of matters affecting the 
welfare of Roman Catholic schools, 1;o omit all allusion to the 
introduction into them, for the first time, of apprenticed pupil 
teachers. The school managers who have availed themselves of 
theii' services, and Avatched the effect of their employment, 
apj)ear to be unanimous in their sense of the value of this class 
of assistant teachers; and the impi-ovement visible in the 
schools where th%' are founff, is, with few exceptions, suffi¬ 
ciently marked and decisive to leave no room for doubt on this 
subject. The great majority of those ivho have presented 
themselves for examination at the c\ose of the first year have 
acf^uitted themselves with credit, and fulfilled in the most 
•satisfactory manner the conditions of apprenticeship.’ None 
have been found unworthy of admission to the second, while a 
certain number have been advanced to the third year. And 
if S few, out of about two hundred, have been admonished that 
their progi'ess was not entirely satisfactory, the fiault is to be 
attributed, 411 almost every case, t6 accidental causes, such as 
coptinued* illness and consequent absence from school; and 
perhaps, in a very few instances, to the' indifferent qualifica- 
tiens of the teacher to whdm thfey had been apprenticed. In 
such cases, I have not hesitated to recommend strongly the 
removal of the incompetent teacher; and I conceive that it is 
ndt*the least of the many solid benefits flowing from the system 
of apprenticeship, that it tends, by an inevitable process, to 
detect and extirpate the ignorant,. of caieless, or unskilful 
teacher’; while it supplies shch as are really capable of filling 
that difficult and important pffice with a" new and urgent 
motive for the cultivation of their powers ^nd the improvement 
of their attainments. It affords me jieculiar pleasure to add, 
upon the testimony of many of the clergy, as^well that of 
my own* olaservations, that a large proportion of the pupil 
. tcac-hers rendered to the schools in which they aro> placed 
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far higher services than those which arH^trictlv required from 
them by tHe letter of their indentures; I allude to j#;he excel- 


ntures; 
sn tffoy i 


have been the ^active and willing agent* in their 
schools. , * • 


riApetftive 


1 am unwilling to bring this llepoft to, a conclusion without 
saying a few w'ords «pon a class df schools of which the charac- 
teristic»are so peculiar, and 4n which tifts educational results 
arc, speahiing generally,‘so complete and remarkable, as to 
demand a special rechrd.^ it iias appeared to me t^t I coulti 
not orflit to give some Account ‘of tip* schools in question, of 
which I have now had t^o'yqprs’ expei’ience, without exposing 
myself to the charge of overlooking by,^ar«tl'>e most important 
which has come und^r my observation ; apd although the 
yjcculiar features of the institutions to which I am ^oing 
to allude arc* for the mbst part, *too* closely connected with 
special causes to be proposed as models for cflmmon imitation, 
and on this account not likely to produce any effect upotj the 
general course of popular education; the schools in which they 
arc exhibited are, in themselves, sufficiently ilumerous and 
important to countcrbalsmce this consijlcrationi and^o induce me 
to offer some account of their character andtcWistitution. The 


schools to which 1 refer are those wltich arc taught by religioxis" 
teachers; and it may be expedient to explain, in the first place, 
what this title denotes. *■ • 


It is well known that th€re exist in this country, as in 
others, communities of men and women w4vo have bound them¬ 
selves, by a voluntary compact, to a special kind ©f life, to 
be devoted, under the control of definite rules and regulations, 
to the various ^iinctions of charity’and benevolcaice. Ampngst 
these communities, owing* their existence to s^ pure and 
generous an inspiration, no small nuihber have ’proposed to 
themselves, as the special work of mercy to whtch their 4ife 
should be consecrated, the ^ducaf^ion of the children of the 
poor. They have \ong been before the I’^orld, and most of the 
gfeat societies into which it is mow divided have profited, in 
various degrees, by their labours. They ai-e found not on^ in 
Tngland, Franco, and Austria, and othfir great centres of 
civilization, but in Inclig and China, in the dominions «f th*; 
Sultan, scattered ttirough*th8 islag^s of,the Pacific, ami along 
the extrcn>e weste^ shores of America. Wherever ignoi’ance 
prevails, they offer themselves •as the pioneers of science^ arid 
truth—wherever knowledge begins to be valued*, they are at 
hand to direct amd stimulate its pursuit* But all persons 
interested in* the work of education are now^, more oi; less, ac- 
quaipted witli this class of instructors ; and recent publications 
voi,.*ir. ? 
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have attested tlje fact.Vnat theii’ labours are not inadequately 
appreciate^! even by some wh^se sympathies wo'uld not readily 
be enlisted in their favour. ^ 

It is evident that the teachers issuing from these communi¬ 
ties have a double charactei;, resemblingj others inasmuch as 
they*ar€ teachers, dilfering from them inasmuch as they are 
religious; but it is, strictly speaking, 'only in the former cha¬ 
racter that they come into contact with the world, and that 
their work is exposed to observation and criticism. It will not 
be necessary, in speakuig o^ the schools under their charge, to 
notice the special qualities,'^ which, from their, very nature, arc 
hidden fropi view, except in so far as fhey exert a manifest 
influence upon their snrxcss as tead?.ers. It is enough to 
observe, that they differ from ay ofhgys, however honourably 
distinguished, in' this i-espect; that they perform the various 
duties of their office, not for the sake of present rewards,-nor 
as a profession, nor as a means of livelihood, but from the 
purest and loftiest motives'which can influence human nature. 
This is their firsf distinctive characteristic. 

Bvt they differ, again, from the great majority of teachers, 
if not in belonging originally to a higher grade of society— 
this is almost universally the case in female communities— 
yet in the p.evious^cultivation of their minds, the possession 
of more ample attainments, and a. far more careful and com¬ 
plete preparation for the task to which they are consecrated. 
They nave also, in institutes especially devoted ,^o education, 
the almost inappreciable advantage of being familiar not only 
with scientific systems, but with those living traditions which 
grow out of the experience of a long series of years, and are 
easily perpetuated amongst successive generations of teachers, 
all animated by the same spirit, and acting, not as individuals, 
who cannot bequeath to others their own influen«<q and example, 
but as .communities, which are. ahvays the same, though their 
members change or disappear. 

i am sensible that this is a very meagre and insufficient 
account of the petuliar and emipent qualifications of the class 
of teachers referred to, but enough perhaps has been said by 
way of preface to some” remarks upoi\ the general results of 
theiv teaching. It is with facts that the promoters of popular- 
education are concerned, and they are naturally impatient of 
tfbservations which, though suggested by actual experience, 
m^ appear to lie within the dotnaitr of opinion. 

I)uring the last two years I have frstted a considerable 
irumber of schools under the charge of “ religious teachers in 
England, Scotland, and Wales. The,great majority of these 
were girls’ schools, and it is of them only that I am gqing to 
speak. I have observed elsewhere that the schools conducted 
^by the Ch^tian Brothers, including some of the largest and 
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most impoftant^of their class, are not aw‘present open to official 
inspection. It would, therefore,,b^prematvire to speak of the, 
reseats of “ religioys ” teaching, so far as boys’ schools are con- 
ceftjed. Confining my remarks, ^en, for the present, tg 
schools taught by tl¥3 members of mmale religious communi-^ 
ties, and especip,lly l^y^isters of Mercy, h.nd comparing fhem 
with other* elementary'^Catholic schpols (to whicn it will be 
understood that the comparison is strictly limited), I do not 
hesitate to say that, with scarce!^ a'h exception, the fbrmer are 
immea^l’ably supe^or, in airwhicfe corJStitxites the distinctive < 
character «if educational* institutiolis, and by whatever “tes^s 
their respective value and effiSiency uftiy be tried. .* 

The work accomplishi?d jin any pfinfary school, by whatever 
system, may be classific/1 un(k;r two heads—education and in¬ 
struction. Under the fii^t will be incladedP all that is done fb 
give a definite form to the character, and to discipline the 
feelings and affections: t<j^ the ‘second j)elongs the commnnica- 
tion of knowledge. It is in both tllese worl<s^that the labours 
of religious teachers are usually attended with signal success. 

(1.) With respect to that first and most dilficult process, 
which consists in civilizing and refining rude natures, in sub¬ 
duing the will, in establishing efficacious moral restraints—that 
process of education, properly so.callcd, wkiA is ^o feebly and 
imperfectly effected by ordinary |eachers, ancl without which 
the possession of barren knowledge is at best a questionable 
privilege— ii» is impossibjp to witness ijithout admiration the 
results which, in the long run, and after a fair trial, appear 
to be invariably accomYilishefl by the teachers in question. I 
could point to not a’few schools under tTieir charge in which 
they have contrived to infuse into thert" scholars a gentleness, 
docility, and refinement of mannqr, seldom witnessed evetf in 
institutions of^uch higher pretension. And If -\ne test*their 
skill and success by inquirii^ how they jieal with tljose'ffimiliar 
difficulties which are the plague and affliction of less accom¬ 
plished teachers—such as irregtilar attendance of the children, 
obstinate mental apathy, and alt the long catalogue of perversi^es 
foj" which students of thisolass are somewhat conspicuous—we 
observe sitch facts as the following. Instead of uncd&sirig and 
vain attempts to correct habitual and causeless absence, weifind, 
in most of these schools, that the only punishment known is to 
forbid the«uttenda»ce of tlje qffender for one or more days*; anfl 
,this chastisement, which would oi*ewhdte act *s a premium 
upon insubordination, is more dreaded than any ofher. To Ijp 
,at school has become a real happiness, and to be eaccludedffrom 
it a serious affliction. • • . 

It would be pu? of place to describe all the devices by which 
study is fnade an enjoyment, the hearts of the children capti¬ 
vated by theqr teachers, the lAorose made cheerfvB., the indif- 

2x2 
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ferent kindled, ,the clever disciplined, and the dull encouraged. 
No doubt- the methods ar^ \yorthy to be described, but it is 
enough' here to attest their success. 

(2 ) The work of instru^ion is proceeding in the ihajority’ of 
these schools with almost equal success; and this is,not won¬ 
derful, if we considep the infinite pains which tjiese ladies are 
willing to take in order constantly to 'Vmprove their qualifica¬ 
tions as teachers. The motive which influences them is of that 
kind which overcomes all cKffltulties. 

I will conclude by 1‘eferr^g briefly to twb schools Avh?ch may 
be c«nsidered as types of the class, atld both of which will pro¬ 
bably, within two or throe year's,'?iave.reached such a condition 
of complete efficiency ast tdbe Unsurpassed by any elem‘6ntary 
school in Europe. , 

«In the school ’ rriiich is superintended by the Sisters of 
Mercy at Derby, tlie folldwing are some of the points which 
particularly attracted my attention. 

The Lesson-Books of the" Irish National Board are employed 
as texts, out of* which a complete and systematic course of 
instruction is constructed by the intelligencre and skill of the 
teacher. The minute analysis of the reading lesson is the 
prominent feature of the instruction; and, it may be said, 
that bees do "not more thoroughly exti'-act from the flower its 
hidden trcasure,'than these teachers each particle of knowledge 
which the lesson contains or suggests. On the occasion of my 
last visit to this school I had the advantage of- hearing the 
elder gills examined b*y the superioress of the Kinsalc school, 
so well known for its remarkable success, and for the special 
eulogy and support tS'hich it has merited from the officials of 
the National 33oard; and I know not which was most worthy 
of admiration, the clear, rapid, and searching questions of the 
examiner,' or the prompt and unerring replies c<f, the children. 
The accuracy of their knowledge in* sacred and profane history, 
and their .power of tracing the connection between them, were 
really astonishing. They had a considerable acquaintance 
with natural liistftry, and ,could s^lso exp^ain with precision 
natural phenomena, such as the raiqbow, the tides, &c.; and 
readily gfcve their expl'anatiorf'in another form when required 
to so. N6 lessons are learned at the school, but'all at home 
—a fact, of which the full significance will be readily appre¬ 
ciated by any one conversant with the ordinaa'y class .of elemen¬ 
tary schools. All the ini^truction is conveyed by the most 
felicitous methods, and even the spelling’ l^cssons ai*c made as 
animated, if not as interesting,'' as any other. The copy slips, 
are passages from the prophecies of t^ Oid Tcstament, which 
the children, in consequence of this practice," appeared tpknow 
by heart.; indeed, their knowledge of Holy Scriptulfe and of 
Bible histoyy surpassed all that 1 have witnessed elsewhere. 
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In giving Scriplure lessons to th^ younger children, pictures ^ 
are used with good elFect. The relations between the teachers 
anci Ihe pul)ils, ancf their deportment towards one another, are 
not the lej^st admirabje feature of J;h^school. * 

In the school conducted by the Sisters of Mercy at tfottlng- * 
ham, which hasTbecn^ri^eratioTf for a longer period, and which 
has the advantage of more cheerful and better furnished rooms, 
and a more ample apparatus, similfir results are being developed. 

In one ifh^ortant pafticular, the mo^e of.5nalyzing the reading , 
lesson, it sjightl^ differs from the sftihool just described. • In¬ 
stead of attempting to drawfwm eachJcsson all the instruction 
which ft contains or impKcs, which is^y*e main characteristic of 
the teaching at Derby,, due, subject is selected for special 
analysis on fixed days of the week. A gftlliery lesson, whick 
occupies forty minutes, *is given etei’y afterijoon to the first 
class, which is unusually large? The special subject of» this 
lesson, though giot the e.xcTusive one? is— 

On Monday, Geography. 

Tuesday, Natural History, 

Wednesday, Grammar. 

Thursday, Astronomy. 

Friday, Sacreil History.. * * 

'I'he same system is employed i* instructing the second and 
third classes, but varied according to their capacity. Ety¬ 
mology is tail|jht with remarkable succoes; and the first class 
answered such questions in lyitural history as are proposed to 
the candidates for certificates of merit, (plough their average ^ 
age is below 13. The weakest jioint in^thp school is Jhe arith¬ 
metic, the principles of calculation mot being sufficiently ex¬ 
plained. Upoi^ the whole, this i» probably, ^t the present 
moment, the‘•most successful and the most highly org.aruzed 
Catholic school in England.* ' • ♦ * 

In terminating this Report, I, will only add that tlie impscs- 
sion left upon my inifid by the experience ^nd observation of 
the past year is—that, iti th6 majority •of the schools which 
1 have visited, far ihore thfln twelve months’ fair pi'qgrese has 
been made,,and that thef prospects of elementary 4;ducation for 
the Catholic poor of this kingdom are as full of promise^nd 
encouragement as all who seek to promote their true wolfar^ 
could desir^. • • » ^ , 

• » thave the hdlAr to be, &c.* . * 

• , T. W. M. Marshall. • 

^To the Right Honorable • 

The Lords of the Committee of^Council o}^ Education, * 
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;,_tab^ed Eeporto, in detaU, f’ear 1850, <m <f|f Romm T.'^. M 



. Fair. Z. Suffident. • 3. Satistactory, parallel desks and benches.- 4. Bemarleably good, cbnsid«Mg the date of fiie 
school. 5. Mixed, some of them extremely judicious and successfal. 6. Experience, energetic, and poMessing, as far 
as I could judge, a high order of talent. 7. The school has been recently opened, and the results alr^dy obtained are 
sufficiently remarkable to justify the anticipation of complete eventued aiccess. j 
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Gen&al B^ort^or th»^f^r 185d, Mt0egtff'8 Jn^^or o/ 

Schools^ E. WdoijiWRD, ft Lip., on the .ScH^iiru^cted 
hi hifiu in Scotland, in coimefton imth tlje EstablisJied CKurdi. ; 

• •' f. f ^■- f 

■ ■ V ■ • ■■■ '• ■■ ' • ' , 

Mv Lords, ‘ SdiMurgh, 1 Jea&ary , 

*I HAD the hbtipr o( being a^^nted to be one of Hei|l: 
Majesty’s Inspectors of .Schools, on the 7th of J^ebi^iT" 

On the 14th of that month F went tj acconfpan^ Joh||^ordo%,; 
Esq., ray predecessor in** office,’on a tour, for* thai»pl|pOse of. 
observing in practice the vsgrious Tbrmsof,proOedure connected witK, 
tlie inspection of schools, and the examination <rf pu^il-teachers; 
but, as 1 had your Lordships* permission to continue in charge of 
my department in the Madras College, till the instalment of my^^ 
successor there, though I visited some schools in the interval, it 
was not till the 1st of May that I entered entirely ypon the dis-'' 
charge of the duties that* had then>devDlved«ipotk me. 

From that time therefore, chiefly# till the 6m of December last,' 

I inspected 126' schools, situated over Scotland generally, havingf^, 
13,078 pupllsi^n the roll,»and 11,757 present; examined 17w 
apprenticed pupil-:teachers, and 102 candidates for apprentice-^ 
ship; and reported individually upon each^pase. •• 

From the 22nd of Odlober, 1849, till the 15th of February, 1850,; 
Mr, Gordon had inspected 17 schoolig; iflaking in all 143 since 
the list was closed for the last annual report. * , 

I have held ^ve general examinations of canSidalOs /or<your. 
Lordships’ certificates of mefit, lyith a viaw to the benefit df aug- 
' mentation of salary. Each of ^these examinations <fccupie4 a 
week. The total.nynfber of candidates was ^2. ‘ Their papers 
were entrained, and reported upon individually. ' , 

Resides the transtnission^if fortps to the schools which Jl had:, 
to inspect, "and my correspondence with the office, X hdVe wntteiiv 
upwards, of 5(^ letters, chiefly in reply to inijuiries regard!^ the : 
operation pf-the Government iebeme in general, or' undeiv pat-. 
ticular cireftmstance*., * • * , ' % N ' 

• I have how thesho^or of submitting four genetaj reports fpr 

the year ' . 

• / I. Oh ; the ihspfctio|i of schools, and the . exaioiinatioo oL 

pupil;4eachers., -v 
I f. Pn pe examination of candidates for certifitates of ! 

Ill, Oh: the rtormaischoolh of Edinhhitth iahd.Ola8*g<M4:l|;? ■ 

TVi^'On --tv*--*-:'i 



Bm Xisso 

The 'aiwi the E:^AI4tNAtiON hf Pupil- 

';;'%'EACHiEhs.:'’'■^”7*'''^ 

^ -is^V SeotIon '&-~-liii^pection <^Sch^h. '> 'y-‘^:^,;, . 

Of schoelslvhich I have b^n ^le to ’i^it/tonce enteVing 


^OB ^Iw dittcharge' of, niy? Suifi^ sls^ 4fh^>e%o]t," - upi^h? the 6th of 
as may^b^^ in the I-) 

oBjii6»te,ps^ei artiipatbchfSl, strict%^ so call^;j> 4,,bnrgh;j^ 17, ses- 
Sionaf; 6, Gettepal Assembly ; 3C^ subscription ; and l^,jprivately 
endowed. . The 5 others ihserted in* the Table ihchidd the two , 
ndrtbif tfehbbls of Ediiitfurgh and’Glasgow, which will :i^mi the 
stibj^ 6f a separate Bf^&rt. 14 gtre'tfiot include. In further 
heltdiiha of this.Tabfe #iU be fdund*an estimate of the schools, 
ftiPs ett&ifted, in regard to—(2), efSciehey of the teafehers; (3), 
school ®rc«c»<nfcdation: (4), shpply 8f books, maps, and other 

'I!* table has been cothpiled with care, fromPthc facts ascer¬ 
tained and noted at the time of inspection. 

I\ may be proper to state here that, as this is my first year of a 
mission infersiug so much responsibility, and, as I had to visit sO 
ttiany schoojs of ’yhich I* had ho, previous knowledge, and \vith a ^ 
limited allotitiewt jof timd fdi* the consideration of each, I felt it 


. to be an indpetative duty to guard myself carefully against rashly 
.giving (Expression to erroneous conclusions, especially of art unfa- 
vbnr&le hind. Points of itnportanae> therefore,%hich appeared 
to ttie tp be doubtful; in the qualifications of a teacher, or the 
condition of a school after such sna!re of attention as I could then 
gife totjiem, I have xjoted, to be the, subject of observation upon 
a- ftithre occasion. . , 


■; * Of the various articles to be noticed in the formof Report for each 
schtjOl,, it Ife rnost difficult, on a visit of inspectioiif toafornS a correct 
estimate of the discipline which Usually prevails. The school is 
pet more* op less out of its ordinary routine, and may be unavoid¬ 
ably; kehtfogefh^j’, over the usual hour^of^ interval, dr past the 
hoUl* ; for dismissal. * Fre(^aentiy st number of visitors',, are pre- 
sentv berpre vrhom th& classs? are ‘brpughf for examihation, in- 
dividu^lfy, ^hile the rest bf the schoohis not emplj^ed as usual, 
under njohitote oP assistants, op abcdunt of the noise that would 
be thtiS occasioned! 'Children 'fihd it^difficult to; sit in quiet in- 
ac^'jjty miUch^ lunger thai^ they have been ticcustortfeid to. The 
fnastors'htteiltion is distracttS, by having tp' <vdl them.to order from 
'time to time; and it discomposeji hii^o find chat this call requires 
to he repeated in the presence pf strangels,; ^ ; ' I * 

Sptoetimes I have, the junibr clasps to the , playground, 
while the senior ace under e3teminaiddn,;iind vice ‘but this 

mui^ dji^lld upon local ctrCpmsmui^s, and the weather.,. In a school 
havihg' ajtifrge rPoffi, apd avdw; 

may go on together; that^being the niode in which the apprentices 
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with f[)6 least aftioyn! of embar- 
ool may be seen in its every-day con- 
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9ter vitli- 
a Book. 
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, There is usually not nfcc!^ in the orgayization of @n ord*nary 
scbjBorfhat can nitl^ confidence be made the subject of special 
remark, during one such visit.* Alloi^^ffe has tcfbejnade for the 
period of the school-year* at \xhich the inspection takes place, as 
materially affecting the ap{*ea^ncli*of the se^’el:al classes, in point 
of attainments. *• , • * •* 

, iTi the OTcat majority ofcven the Iwmblest sfhoolsjin Scotland, 
the parents of the children supply«them with books ; and the loss, 
or imperfection of a Ifeing coftcealed at home,‘or the 

parent either not being able to ^upfily another, or choosing to 
punish the child bj^ refusing it, a csjiisiderable per centage of the 
jutiior classg^i3*not well sapplied. There is also an aggravation 
of this eviiTfor which the maste'r or the managers are answerable. 
Frequently the ^master, irfStead of himself havipg a book from 
which to hear each class, takes that of the nearest pupil; and 
visitors are supplied in the same manner. I have thus seen a 
whole class ^examined, with one book for each three pupils. 
The practice is most injurious to*brder and attention. A very 
small Qutlav, oycd ip sevm-al years, would supply the master with 
two or three books for eacji class, and be would then be in a 
better condition to urge that every individual sliould have a book. 

It appears by the foregoing Table that the paricb schools have 
the greatest proportion of excellence in regard to th.e efficiency of the 
teacher; and iie.xt to the privately*endowed, in the supply of appa¬ 
ratus, though six of them are only moderate in the latter respect. 

They'rank difterently, however, in regard to school accommo¬ 
dation. Of the five school-houses, which are set down as insuffi¬ 
cient, one iietengs to the class of privately endo#-etl schools, and is 
deficient chiefly in spaqe for the number of children that the merits 
of the teacher have brought ttgelher. The remaining (bur are ‘ 
parochial, namely, Dairy, Sdoonie, Inohture, and Ballantrae. 
These are very old, pnd u»suitable«in almolc every respect ;*but I 
understand that some .of them are about to be replaced by new 
erection#; The more nioderri parish school-houses ?re generally 
ver^ good, and olfen show abundant liberality on the part of the 
herijprs. Of the seven set down as excellent, Mose of Duhse, 
Cqllessie, Brechin, |pJ Falkland ^fthp itew urection),tmay bo par- 
tibufaHzed. • ‘ ' « ^ 

The average attendance at the parisb'^sclfools is somewhat less 
■than that of the sesional, or privately* endowed. That of the foyr 
called burgh, j^re, is also Ifigher, but thl-y are too few' for the 
deduction of. ah‘average, and three of. the'm mjglit h{^ve been 
classeck wnth the parochia), which they repijesbnt hr include. 
Rt'ltgious d-lssent, to jhe effect bf which, more especially^in parti¬ 
cular distric^, the diminished average of the palish school attend- 
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ance is atfributablp, would appear^ to be the. practical 

business of education Ic^ injuriously v^w tt\jiu forntierly. Many 
of th^'se schools hav'} a larger attendance than they bad h few 
years^go. I may mention, as an instance, that of Kilmuir Easter^ 
(Mosshar), which had been emptied »in f843, and is now, owjng to 
the efficiency with which it is conducted, /very well atlendfed, 
though dissebt pn the part'^^f the parents is much the same, and 
not a tenth part of the children^belcjng to the established church. 

The 8#etf-age atteiufunce at th^ othei' schqols is not affected in 
the $ame way from this cause, beca*se thVy are not placed in 
every parisl’, but* in localities^where'* they are called^ for fty 
crowded population, or paj'ticular circunTstances. » 

The origin and nature *of .the class' el* schools called sessional, Sessional 
were fully stated in the Report fbr 1849, and need not be repeated 
here, , * ' * ^ 

Their comparative statistics, a^'shown in 'lhe tahif^agfree with 
the’account of them which was then givey. 

As I have ^et inspected only six of the Geyieral Assembly’s General _ 
schools, and as the grants lately allowed to them, in augmentation 
of salary, will soon bring so many more of them under revitw, I 
purpose to defer what I may have to say of them, as a class, till 
my next Report. a ^ 

The subscription and privately endoSved salibojs have no pecu- other 
liar or characteristic features, as cl?*5ses of schools, Schoeu. 


The subscription schools, though some of them are very large, 
have the smaTlest averago attendance, except the Assembly’s 
(though the deduction, from Jthe six of the latter here given, is 
certainly short of the general average). Thjs seems to arise fron»»^ 
the same cause. 


Many of these schools are placijd inhere they are, not on 
account of a c^jowded population, .but of the distance from %riy 
other scho&l^ and often, therefore, where the population is t!>in. 

The privately endowed scfiools, as might be expected, hUve tile 
largest proportion of excellence.in the school-house, tind also in 
the supply of apparttus. ^ 

I shall now notice a few subjects applicable to the schools gepe- 
rsllly, which I have visited. * ,» • 

1. There seems to be*a steadily advancing impro«'etflent in the| 
manner*and methods of teaching; and in lhe.more general*%upply 
of good maps, and other,requisites for the school-room. . 

2. Arithmetic, id particftlai^ is tavjght with more of the ej||po^- 
’ tion of th« princi^?les»from which fhe seemingly mystertdi^ rules 
^ proceed. Ji'or insttance, .the rule to borrow ten in subtraction, 

when the upper figip-e is too'small, if not yet discarded in words, 
as it ought to be, «s generally accompanied with such exposition 
of the’ real dpeaation as removes the mystery,* or the fallacy of it. 
Onl^ one teacher, and of moderate pretensions, cajried out the 
tlieory* of borrowing consistently. When his boys romained silent, 
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on luy asking*f^ria i^om the 10 were borrowefl, he*aslced, what 
they ,we,fe required ^ do%hfen they borrowed anything. “Pay 
it,” said the difcr. “Very well,” replied tllfe master, “ to Wiom 
»do you pay here—to wh* figure do you ^arry?” “JTo th# next 
figure*Jbelow.” “Well, then, don’t you see that it must have 
beeii that figure that’you borrowed frjyai?” % , 

There is still room for improvement in the exposition and 
application of the principles if p^portion^-which the aifmlication 
simply of the rule lof thjee seems ratner to supeforae than 
illu^rate. • • , • < 

• 3. Subjects of physical sclenc».receive so much attention that, 
in some schools, comnny^ reading and'.spelling appear To suffer 

byh. • 

^ 4. The facts of history, and statistics of popjulation, trade, and 
commerce, are now mor« geiterally rcombined with lessons in 
geograpTiyt'*^ * * 

5. The practice of vhcarl music is*now becoming very general, 

sometimes in pafls, but more frequently in simpile melody. The 
tungs, however, are acquired almost always by the ear. Even 
in schools where some knowledge of the stave, and the names of 
the notes arb communicated, with occasional exercises on the 
gamut, it is^are to find a^pupjl who ceui take a few intervals of 
an unknown nTelody correctly, In singing the ordinary tunes, 
the notes maybe followed t5y the eye; but the leader must, in 
the first place, be followed by the ear. • 

In a few schools, Hfillah’s and Mainzer’s exercises have been 
introduced. Through these, and the efforts made by the masters 
of music in the two fiormal schools, I expect to be able to report 
ntiore satisfactorily on« this subject by another year. Several 
masters have also engaged fliat their apprentices shall have made 
some prog^ssk«in singing strictly from the notA, Ijy Ihe time'of 
my*n(ixt. visit to their schools. . • 

6. Thq paramount importance of religious knowledge is every¬ 
where maintained. More cherished than formerly it could scarcely 
be; but the teachisig of it ig accompanied with more of exposition 
and illustration than if used to be, of than the very young mind 
was formerly deemed capable’Sf comprehending. • 

7^«^It is ri^ht, but almost unnecessary, to add that,‘without ex¬ 
ception, I have found the minister of every parish which I have 
^dsit^ earnest and active in the caqs^ of aducation®, and most 
^atteftUv^ in a%r'^'*'g every facility. ^ 

■K , * ■ . . • ' * 

X* • Sfcvion ll.~j4pprentice^np Pf^pil-tcachers. 

As'^i^uch of my iime and attention has been devoted to <he ex- 
aminatioiq of pupil-teachers, and the consideration of Their pro¬ 
fessional prioress and efficiency, *a section of my General, Report 
may reasonably be occupiqjl*with some account of.fhem. 
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A referetice to "the taSle will slioyt that, .of th^ ^76 apprervtices 
on whom I have reported individually, oO are in parochial schools, 

11 its^iiurgh,’42 in sissional, 1 in general assembly’s, 33 in sub¬ 
scription, and 29 in privately endowed silhools. * 

' The annual etcjimination which is provided^for apprentices front Written 
the close of the first year‘uptjards, though not embracing, by any 
means, too tnucll for them to acquire,‘infers, especially, in the 
earlier years, a considerable r^imotltnt tof writing, eithdtf for the 
fluency of Expression on paper, o^ the jacilit^ in mere penmanship, 
which most of them have, ilt these stages, acquired. The^ust 
sense of importance, which I havft had the satisfaction tq’see them 
attach, in almost every instance, fo tlte^a exercises, and the con¬ 
sequent desire to acquit tljepiselses becomingly, tend considerably 
to protract the process. • » » ^ . 

As the papers are soldonaso well written during^the exajfiination Addiftonai 
of the school separately, and as I* find it very difficult to givQ the 
requisite attentian to the two objects nt *the same time, I have 
generally held a second meeting for the apprentices, even when I 
could not have the advantage of a collective examination. I p.lso 
consider the additional time to be well bestowed, not so much for 
the better appearaiicfe of the present pjyiers, as for’ the salutary 
impression that this makes prospectjvely of sqnftthiug still higher 
to prepare for. . * 

The additional time, which is tlius required, is still farther More adai- 
augmeiited by ^e partial examination, in certain cases, of teachers “'“®‘ 

to whom pupil-teachers have been apprenti?ed. 

To insure, as far as possible, the progressive intellectual training^ 
of every apprentice, your Lordships have, Smong other things, * 
provided that, when the master or mistress is not certifieated, the 
inspector shall annually, after oral and written examination, 
report on bis.or Ver competency to instruct the ajapreytices in ther 
particular subjects appointed for the next year of their, course. 

In many cases it is at once evident that no examination of a 
master is necessary, extept to cotnply with the requirements* in 
the schedule of report. In ether caijes I hatte considered it my 
duty to be more particular ; »but, in all of them, I have avoided 
the appearance of examkiing teach’ers in the presence ^f any of 
their pupils? As part of this examination must alsoiie in wwiting, 
the time occupied to enable me to report on one school has thus 
often amounted altogetliA’ to t^n or twelve hours, and somdtime«i 
•even to more. • * * , .'•**** 

Many teachers b^ve expressed to ine their readinfiss, and even 
•preference, to undergo the general examination for q certificrae of 
merit, if the option^ could*, bo allowed to them, on account of the 
apprenticeship, ^hich has already been sanctioned in their schools, 
though the existing pecuniary circumstances of these schools may 
not ehtitle them to enjoy at presfent the benefit of yopE Lordships’ 
grants in augmentation of salary.^ A rpnsiderable amount of time* 
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would thus feawd'tQ ins][Mction, proliably tp the.extent of one 
iidcHf iotVipil school in^e wfel^ - 

I inay here mention those of the subjeits,^obligatory or oj^tidnal, 
in the course of the pupil-teacher’s studies, in which*there if niost 
room for improvement. * , * * , * 

''1. Drill. —At th% close of the first yegr appreijitices are required 
to be able to drill a class^ in ifiarchin^ and Exercises, ’and to conduct 
it through class movements req^iiredfor preserving order. In many 
parts of'file country, this te imt cOtiiplied with ; in some instances, 
because the school is*consi#lered*foo small and crowded to admit 
-ofit; and, in others, as 1 understoSd, because of sf strong local 
prejudice <against it, the'people cRaraeferizing it as being “.fantastic 
and useless,” or as “ ifftefideef to iystil’early ideas of soldiering.’’ 
Most teachers, however, who have been at a normal school suc- 
'’oeed in introducing these exeicise?, wherever they may happen to 
be planed . ^ r ^ 

*2. Mental Arithmetic. —Not mt^py of the apprentices have 
made a very sijtisfactory "appearance in mental”arithmetic. In¬ 
deed, with some eminent exceptions, this exercise is only beginning 
to be generally introduced in the schools wdiich I have visited; 
and many of the apprentices have been carried no farther in it 
than Was thought indisiv?nsable to pass their examination. Im¬ 
provement fias,|ie&n..promised by the time of my next visit. 

3. Grammar. —It is provyled that, at the close of the first year, 
the pupil-teachers shall be examined in the construction of sen¬ 
tences, and syntax; b^ut, as the phrase “ constrffetion of the sen¬ 
tence ” has been commonly used in Scotland to signify simply the 
application of the yules of syntax to it, nothing more than this 
has, in general, been prepared to meet thfe requirement. 

4. Drawing from !^odqls. —In several schools some progress 

has been made in drawing simple subjects from copy ; and map- 
drawing isenof^uncommon; but I have seen no itiSta»'ce of a pupil- 
teacher drawing from models. • ' 

5. Singing from Notes. —I have found very few pupil-teachers 
afile to take an interval in singing strictly'Yrpm the notes. 

^ 6. Black Board. —jThere is, in'general, great room f^^mprove- 
ment in the use of the black-^oard. ' " ^ o 

In additicyi to the prescribed subjects; a considerabjfe number of 
the pupil-teachers pave professed progress to some extent in Latin, 
alge|^ra, or geornetry, or in all of them. As often as time per- 
‘^mitted, I tested these professions, <^nd have noted the'fesult in the 
indi\hdt.al reports. ‘ ' ,, 

, While it is most satisfactory to have to state, here, that all the 
\apprentices whom I have examuied, as at the close of one of thh 
Nears of their course, liave Leeii passed by the decisions of the 
^^mittee of Council, it should nevertheless be liomc in nrfnd that 
ther?> considerable shortcomings, in other aacl'-more ele- 

mentalY Itft^ttches than thos^ which havejust been iiioticeth; ®and it 
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is to be hoped that your Lordships indulgeiice, in nnly annexipg 
admonition or warning tM the allowahc# of, tha stipend^ in*cases in 
which-^tipend* might have been withheld, will stimulate the indi¬ 
vidual* to sUfh efforts a6 will prove tl',iir gratitude and make 
ample compensation, ’ *• , 

7. Effidenj^ if Rupfl-te^cliers.r-hmQn^ of the 

same standing, of nearly the same attainments, and under the same 
training, there is often.a very great disparity, in regard tQ energy, 
activity, iJnknation, and'general aptitude in teaching. A deficiency 
in these esseptial qualities way arise ^either from constitutional 
causes or from a want of love for*the worlj. ,» 

Wherd the deficiency je constkuticwia], it might sometiraes, 
though not always, be sufficiently obvious to the Inspector, during 
the entrant examination, to enable him to decide«up/on it at once, 
and withhold his recommenflation.of the candidate ; andjt could 
scarcely ever fail to bo known to tbe master and tbe%l?inagei;s, if 
more particular,,attention wSre called to the subject by a special 
preliminary question. . ’ ; , 

Disinclination or indifference may arise during the apprentjce- 
ship, without any positive indication of its existence on the day apprentices, 
of t^e Inspector’s vjsit. The master and managers, however, 
are provided with a reme.dy in every s,i/ch case, in t^re terms of 
the certificates which they have annually to 'grarif. Discrimina¬ 
tion here jvould elicit admonition or Salutary warning, where these 
might be called-for; and, where this course is sufficient to induce 
a better sense of duty, every’object will be'gained; and, where it 
is not, it is quite clear that the apprentice should then forfeit his^ 
stipend, and make room for another who mity be more deserving. 

In a great many cases, however, the same,terms of certificate are 
signed for all in the same, school, as h necessary matter of forpn, 
and as if tl^ere v<jpre no alternative between that.au^ the very 
strong measure of withholding, the signature altogether. • , * 

‘ In one instance a master, who had simpliciter attached his sig¬ 
nature, on behalf of all his apprentices, to the printed direction 
on Form X., “ Certificate that, the pupU-teachei*has been punctual, 
diligent, obedient, aneUattentUTp to his auties,'from the master," r^j 
quested me,, before leaving, to reraotfttrate'with one of tjiem’upon 
a line of coriduct which implied a serious shortcoming in allwthese 
' particulars. It was this case that determined^ me to avail myself 
of the oppostunity, ^hicli»the present Report affords, of britlgiugi 
^o important a subject under tnfe notjce of masters,and njam^ers 
generally. * ' * • , • 

• If the pupil-teachers trere, cMy apprised, in detail, of»the 
■ amount of character that has to be .certified on their behalf by the 
master,the managers, and the clergyman, ayd renninded upon 
occasion that tWs must be done, where neces.sary, in qualified 
terms, the effegt could not fail to be beneficial, both’in fhq par- 
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ticular case and ^enetally, as |a practical and impressive' lesson 
on the t^oral re3ppa|jbiUty^of.parties in all suclr matters. 

OP^the 126 candidates for apprentices^\ip, 21 cases are not dis¬ 
posed of, 58 have been admitted. Of the rSst, the gl-eater portion 
have been necessarily refuted/>n account o& the number of children, 
in 'che Several schoojp, which determines the stgiff of, apprentices 
admissible. Candidates are* frequ^tly esaamined, ^therefore, riot 
merely to ascertain qualifioatj,on, but in competition for a limited 
number 6f appointments; • Of the paroqhial refused, eight were 
unqualified ; and of ftie sij^bur^i, three. Of the seveSi sessional, 
fOnd was unqualified, anddbur were^lefused, without* reference to 
qualIfica^k>ns, on accouift of the*ttlistresses’ not passing .the requi¬ 
site examination for thc^sdfcceeHing yea'r of pupil-teachers already 
apprenticed. Of the three subscription-school candidates, one 
^vas unqualified, 5nd of the nin5 in privately endowed schools, 
three, e , .... , * ' ■ . f 

Of the uzm voce par^of the e.xamipation of candidates, reading 
with expressipn” is thS requisite in which tf.ie majority ai*e 
deficient. In geography, several have acquired a pretty minute 
kncivvledge of some individual countries, who are still deficient in 
the knowledge of elementary geography generally. 

Of the written part, ,the most general, 'though not the most 
important cfefic^eifcy, is punctuation. According to the schedules 
of decisions, correct spelling is held to be essential. In arith¬ 
metic, boys who could solve questions in practice, simple propor¬ 
tion, and fractions, knpwing in such,, cases the jfiirticular rule to 
be applied, not unfrequently fail in an easy question, depending 
•upon a very moderate exercise of judgment, in the application of 
the four elementary rules; such . for instance as, when the daily 
expenditure) and the adiouni laid past per month or per quarter are 
ytven, to determine the yearly income. • 

Jt is nat jl£t- generally understood that pu]^il-lf,achers under 
exatrfination are requir/3d to put alKtheir work on the paper, with¬ 
out the separate use of slate or scroll, in order that all the steps 
which they take, and the correcting whiCh^they require to make, 
rjiay be apparent. , « * » 

The efficiency of tlm wor]^ing of*well-cli6sen and well-trained 
pupil-teSchi^rs may be illustrated and, if necessary, pi^jved by one 
strilfFng example. * In the General Sessional School o£ Dundee, 
one /imster, with their aid, keeps 6C0 children above the average 
"staje of progress, and in better ijiarv a?eragt3 conditibn as to dis- 
ciplifie,*" which I ha\fe observed iti schqols, <of the kind. It is 
•scarcely necessary to say that mb' indi^duaj, howev er qualified, 
coufd without a large amount of efficient assistance,* satisfactorily 
manage and instruct so gieaft a nunjISer of,children, in all the 
variety of ages and branches of a general elemeplary schowl. 

In some, schools where, by the fipst fule, one apprentice was 
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“» * 
allowed'for every ^5 children, a.nd|w}iere /he attendance is now 
rather under’than* above .what it thgn ^as, the branches beii^ at 
the same time very elemjntary, two^lads in'\he third or tburth 
year their*apprenti6esnip, and from 16 to 18 years of age, inay 
be seen standing withoitf, any adequate ehtployment, and from the 
listlessness ^ich is thus acquired, not even doing very efilclently 
what littl* twre is fo»> sufeh ^ staff" <0 do. If, in such cases, one 
of them could bis forwarded to a jiprnSal school, a great boon 
would b@ conferred Off j?oth. * . .» 

Of tlie* great number of pupi1-teacj;iers tffat are now becoming 
apprenticed, a limited portioi^oiily may»ultimately become school-* 
masters. In the mean time, a'great and»hcalthy stimullis is thus 
given to* the education, of.the couhtry^^-jicrally, and more par¬ 
ticularly to that of the lowpr fclajses, where it was most required. 
The best qualified among them* for the office <Jf *tl^e schoolmaster 
are likely to go forward as |o their ua'lural calliqg‘',^nd>he rest, 
while.they aid in the education of* others, will themsef^s reaeive 
.an education wbjch would never otherwise have been within their 
reach. 

Many masters have spoken to me of the apprenticeships as 
having conferred on them the further benefit of giving occasion to 
such a rev’ise of son^ subjects, in the graining of them, as the 
ordinary.business of the school wou1,d nvver lyi\^ ipdu*ced them to 
undertake. . . ^ 

SecTiON \\\.-^Certificates Merit. 

Of the five ‘general examinations which I have held during the 
year, four were in the month of June; narnelyftwo in Glasgow, the"" 
one for male candidates, and the other |pr female; and two in 
Edinburgh, of which also the one was for male candidates apd 
the other for fem^e. * ,,, 

The fifth ?>,aB,mination was held at Aberdeen, in the elid »f, fi*ep- 

• tember and the beginning of October. Thfere was no e'xaraination 
of female candidates at^Aberdeen,.as a sufficient nunfber had ifot 
offered themselves to warrant the^occupation oGtime by it. 

The results of these pxaminafions are 5hown*in the Table (No. Il-t) 
on the succeeding page. Of lOS candidates, 34 have been succe.osful; 
or, of 83 nictles, 46; and,"of 19 females, 8. Of the n/ales, fi;^ are 

• parish schbolmasters, four of whom have been sucfcessful,—.one in the 

first class. Tfhe fifth affords the only instance, so far as I know, of 
a parish schoolmaster having farted to ^ass gny of these exat^rna- 
tlons successfully, 'rhet'c was only t)ne burgh schoolmaster, and 
he svicceeded^ 31 are teachers in the General A.ssembly’s sch<k>ls,‘ 
of whom 15 have beeij, successful; 7 arO from subscription schools, 
and 6 of them have* been successful; ] from a^privately endow'cd 
school Has*faiWd;* 1 from a school of the Society for the Propa¬ 
gation of Christian Knowledge ha^ been successful. • * 
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. , ■i Tabi.kNo.^1.—Casdidates. » ' 


JUNE, 1830. 


TEACH KllS IN CHARGE 
OF SCHOOLS. 


Parochial o . » r 
Burgh . ' . . 
Sessional.... 
General Assembly’s. 
^^Subscription . . 

Privately Bmiunred • 
Others •■ . _. . f . 

JNofmal Students— 
At Bdiuburgh . 
At Glasgow ' . 


Parochial . . 

Burgh . . . . 

Sessional. . . . 

General Assembly’s , 
Subscription. 
Privately Endowed . 
Others . . . . 

Normal Students— 
AJ. Edinburgh . 
At Glasgoj^ 


Partiihial . . . 

Burgh . . . . 

Sessional. . . . 

General Assembly’s. 
Subncription. ^ . . 

Privately Endowed . 

Oyiers . . . . 

Normal Sfudfents— 
At Edinburgh . 
At Glasgow .< 

* L In all 
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Thtrty-Seven*are no^al school students: 21iht*^inburgh, and 
12 successful; 16 at Wlasgow, aiid^ succ'^sful. | * * « 

(^£ the 19 femaltSjIS are from subscription schools, and 2 of 
the^ are successful One from a pryately endowed school hits 
failed. Of 7 attendmg the normSl school of Edinburgbt 2,have 
been succe^ful* an^, o^8 attendivg that of Glasgow, 4 have been 
successful. . • 

Not a few of the failures, both Jiov^ and in former y§ars, on the 
part o? oandidates wKo might have been ejipected to succeed, may 
be attributed to the fact l^at, not upfrequently, the manners or* 
promoters of a school agree Wi*the pecijjiiiary conditions, and lodge 
their application at thqtCounciV 0®c^ with too little notice to 
the master before the time*appointed tor his examination. He is^ 
unwilling to say, and he Ina^ not think, thsj; he cannot be 
ciently prepared within the tin\e ; a«id he cohieS forward without 
the needful revision of subjects* which, though'fdtuWl^y studied, 
have ceased to be practicsAly familiar, tcf him. His appearance is 
also further damaged by the want of due confidence m himself, 
which is thus occasioned. ^ 

As the difficulty of the examination, as a whole, is occasionally 
spoken of in a maimer calculated to deter well qualttied candidates, 
and as instances or particular questions*are qi^ated sm being unrea¬ 
sonably difficult, it ma*y not be but of plSoe Ifbre to offer a few 
remarks, with the view of making the subject a little better and 
more generally understood, in Scotland, especially by those who 
may have it in view to offeV theniselves a» candidates. 

1st. As there are three classes, and three divisions in each class, 
the scale of merit extends practically oser nine grades. iTiiw 
examination, therefore, may be sufficiency difficult, asdt ought to 
be, for those aiming at the highest grade, without requiring so 
much, at the o^ier end of the scalb, as to be dijjijouraging to any 
one of fair |[eneral attainm^ts, refreshed in detail Sy seasonable 
preparation. ' ^ • 

2nd. Each paper j,s divided into sections, and the c^ndidtite is 
required to work ctie exercise^ and only one^ in each section ; and 
for this exercise the,ive is a cjioice geiferalljP of three and sometimes 
flf four qyestions, or subjects, of progressive difficulty.^ 

In order to succeed ih some grade, it is not neccs'*sary. l<V^’^tempt* 
every paper of the set, or to work an exerciSe in every section of 
such as me attempted.# ‘ • ^ 

3rd. These examinatiofis m'e made the^means of drajj irjg atten¬ 
tion to important 'Subjects, which* are unknown ordittle attended 
to in our schools, ^nd w4uch iwight bo introduced, or mbr« gene¬ 
rally cultivated, with gyeat’ease,and advantage. ’Drawing from 
models ma^ be ^iven as an example ;* and singing from notes, 

-— ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

^ Agreeably to my instructions^ I presented simple models, at tjie general exami- 
nations in Jiuic^nd September last, fot* such of the candidates as might feel disposed • 
to (five a specimen of drawing fijpip them. Iti June, none came forward in Glasgow ;, 
voi,. II. • . • • . • . 2 z 
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which has no Iwhei'e for maiw jfears been^less cultivated than in 
Scotland,, dnd Vs no wh<^i’e so^esSentially nq’essary (in the absence 
of all instrumental aid) to the service of the chtirch. y 

‘ Value is given (o candidates for a proof of skill in these subjects; 
yet the <iMghest grade of certifidkte may be obtained without it. 

The importance of* calling 9 ,ttention to sjibjel?t8 pf dotnCstic 
economy, in the education erf females, \i now universally admitted. 

4th. The number of days oyerVdilch the examination is extended, 
and the variety of exercises which it includes, are in favijur, as 
they ought to be, of those ^ndidates^whose at1p,inmepts are the 
most extensive and the mo,st accurate. Short examinations neces¬ 
sarily turn upon a comparatively small, number of poinfsi, and 
these may be more happily chosen ^or' some individuals than for 
otjjers, and so bring put a result not .hi strict accordance with their 
comparative merits. < 

It is maVcci i>f lact, however, that the bourse of your Lordships’ 
decisions upon the papers Wo'^ked at theSe exaniinatipns is attended 
with a growing cohfidence, on the part of the public at large, in 
the spbstantial qualifications of those by whom certifeates of 
merit are held, according to the terms in which these qualifications 
are set forth. ' Such confidence must, of coutse, arise from the 
observed comparative condition of the ^schools which are con¬ 
ducted by certific'atecl leachers. 

I may here mention a circdmstance which should go to give 
confidence to intending candidates also, that, up to the extent of 
their actual attainments,'and the accuracy with which these have 
been revised in preparation, will be 'ihe measure of their success. 
‘A master, who attended at one of the June examinations, slated, in 
giving in his concluding papers, that he was dissatisfied with the 
appearance he had made in Several of them, having had too little 
time for revise. He did not," therefore, expect gt th6^t time to 
succeed; but) being satisfied of the perfect fairness ofTtie trial, he 
wished to attend the next examination in September. He came 
forward accordingly. The decision, on his first set of papers placed 
him in the first rank of the third clas%, and, oVi the second set, in 
the first rank of the seednd class. , •. 

I concider it to be matter of iVgret, for t^e educational statistics 
of the cg.untry kt the present time, that so few of the parish school¬ 
masters have yet comb forward to these examinations. Only 18 
ou^ of upwards of 1,100; and it may be said, srithout disparage¬ 
ment c.(|, tljese, that it is, certainly hbt as being,,the best of that 

_, * ___[_ ■ _f_ 

four at Edinburgh ; and in September seven dime forward at'Aberdeen,; From wha^ 
I have recently i^pettof this department in the normal schools, which may be expected 
to take the lead in improvement, I anticipate that 'Ihe'liext general examination will 
afford evidence of consideratde progress during the year. . • 

A similar remark may be applied to vocal music. Indeed, a ihore rapiC progies* 
may be expevted .here than in the drawing j for many of the candidates conld sings 
‘ but they were not prepared for the simple yet frying test of being able<to read off,’even 
» a«few, expressions of an unknown melody. ' ■ f‘ 
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body that they alone have presenj^d the»Aelve|. ^ ^deed, there 
is not one of these frotiJ any of thq ^ree counties |i which the 
parish schoolmasters ^rtyconsidered collectively as being tlie ablest. 
This general backwardness may be ascribed to a very general and 
prevailing misconception as to the applicability of the scheme to* 
the parish schools at all,^s on anything like,equal terms MthHhe 
rest. * ' * 

1st. It was assumed somewhat hastily that, as the schools were 
at first and hate all along ^leeti maintained, by an impost 

upon the Itinded property of the country, thb heritors would refuse 
anything lifte a voluntary sTfbscription* in addition, to meettthe, 
pecuniary condition upon whicl? augmentation of salary depends 
under the Minutes of 1846-^. * 

The parish schoolmastei* of‘greater name and standing seem 
generally to have considered that it would be a*s3rt of degradatio*, * 
both to themselves and tc* the which ,Sjj^uged, if 

they were to undergo the required exapiination without gaining 
the highest certificate. * , 

The manner of the examination, and the amount of proficiency 
in the several qualifications set forth in the “ broad sheet ” vthat 
might be necessary^in order to secure this positioq, were at the 
same time unknovwi to them. It waS;»moreover, very generally 
believed that the class cff certificates,’for vjlifch,they would be 
restricted to compete, would be detirmined by the amount of the 
voluntary contribution that might be raised for them ; and I may 
add that it is not even yet «verj'where understood, that, all which 
the heritors have allowed abqve the legal minimum of salary is 
reckoned as part of this contribution. ^ 

A large share of my correspondence has consisted in letters of 
explanation on points of this nature, hi refily to inquiries'addressed 
to me by master, ministers, and heritors. • 

The atfefctiotr that is now more generally paicl*to fche details of 
the scheme will speedily rerdovcany remaining misapprehensions 
regarding it. I may here further state that, so far,as«jy corres¬ 
pondence, or occasian* of personal intercourse, with heritors, ^hen 
visiting their school^, have ‘eifabtldtme tp observe, they appear 
chsposed to act in tliismatter with.juitable liberality. Indeed,Ido 
not know’personally of S. single instance in which, after #xplftnation,^ 
they hifve declined to contribute, when the,master ha<l %ignified 
his readiness to fulfil hw shaft of the conditions, to entitle^him to 
participate in the lienen^f Ure Gpvernment grants in augraenja- 
tion of salary- * ■ •. • * • * • 

. * . . * . 

, Normal Schoois. 

• • ■ 

I fiad thd honor to be instructed to visit die normal schools, in 
coT^exion with the Church ,of Scotland in ^(Jinbui'gh, and 
Glasgow, inVrder to inspect and* report on the.moael schools, 
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an^l also theUtraining-Schools, 4*fcept in so far a§ an examination 
of students i» wruing. was ^upprseqed by|,he general examination 
for cePtificat& of ment, which was held it^th^ month of Jun<j last, 
and of which a Report has already been transmitted. ^ 

The inspection of the* Glasgow Normal School” begafi on 
Monda^, the 18th of, November, and coj[itinued ;^ill Saturday the 
23fd. It was resumed, for a tiay, og-the 23. d of February; oc¬ 
cupying in all seven days, from six to eight hours each. 

"fhe inspection of the Edinburgh Normal School b^an on 
Monday, the 25th of ]?rovember, and continued till Tuesday, the 
3'‘d8f December. It was resumed oh* several days, pSrtially with 
a view to particular points; occupying in all a period equai to ten 
days, at the rate of five K-cufrs dSily. ^ * 

As I was instructed to include an account of these schools in 
'•'rar General RepcTrt' for the year, my visit, though deferred as 
long as jyissiblp, ^vvas still too eariy to S 5 ,e them in operation much 
beyond the commencemept of their coiyse. 


I. Glasgow Normal School. 


The staff of teachers of the Glasgow N<^rmal School is as 
follows :— » 


Rector ^ 

Head Master 
Second Master . 

Third Master 
Infant Teacher . ‘ 
Mathematical Tutor 
Teacher of French 
Teacher of Drawing 
Teacher of Psalmody , 
Teacher of Needle-work' and 


. Joseph Douglas Esq. 
Mr. Mathew Wilson. 
Mr. James Macaulay. 
Mr. Thomas PCvvel. 
Mjss Ormiston. 
r: Mr. P. Egan. 

Mr. J. Douglas. 

Mr. J. A. Hutchison. 
Mr, George Shields. 


Miss Walker. J ^ 
Mr. John Jeflrev. 

C 


Matron . 

JanitCr 

The tyhole ot this staff, though differing of course in individual 
qualifications, may be characterised as highly efficient and suc¬ 
cessful in their several departjnents; < 

The first four on the list are teachem in the'model school; the 
rest in the training-school', or itf both. » • 

1. JSiodcl /School. The model school consists of three de¬ 


partments, the Iriitiafory, Juvenile, and Senior. 

J/nitfatory Department, Mr. Pojvel a'i?l Miss OrmiSton.—In 
the initiatory aye taught leftdfs and rtlonosyjiables, and easy 
narratives, object lessons, singing ivith some jiiiowlcdge of the 
nolesj''and elernentary religious knoVledge. ' 

I found 2G8 children oh the roM, of whQ9n IT^^^were under sevtm 
years of age, and npne above nine. 'I'hey meet im the play¬ 
ground at from 9 to half-past 9 o’clock in the morning. ‘At the 
i. half hour t^hej^ march into the schoft}, and the business of tlig day 
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commences vTith dbvotional exercise^,^and, with anticftnjof interval, 
continues till 3 o’clock, pJm. The cfrgftnizatiAn is exAlletit. , 

Th^order*vas seerJka/little to disadvantage, especially in the 
gallerjj lessop, owing to the late transfen»of a large portion of the • 
children to the juvenile department,"arid the influx of a •(jrruB- * 
ponding nurhber ^f ^egiffners. Miv Powel’^mode of giving an 
elementaiy Bible»lesson, and of drilling‘a class in the alphabet, 
struck me as being particularly goo^, apd calculated to maintain 
continuoas«ttention. • ,• 

Miss Ormjjpton teaches with great s^ill and animation, and ^ 
easily maintains the highest ordeikin the several classes committed 
to her cth’e. 

The singing was very good,^ allowance being made for the 

* effect produced by the new*entra«ts. Several otthe children wer^ 

e.xercised freely in the gamut, an^ were generally successful in 
taking the required interval.* • * , 

I may here mention that rtie music raa^er is in attendance all 
day, going to the different classes at the times ap|Jbinted for their 
singing, and when not so engaged assisting in the other lessons,of 
the senior department. 

Juvenile Departm^t; Mr. Macaulay.—In this department I 
found on the roll K)2, from seven to ^rtvelve j^ears #f age, but 
mostly from eight to eleven: present, 177* •H?re are taught 
religious knowledge, books of geifbral information (series of 
lessons), writing* arithmetic, as far as the compound rules and 
reduction, and singing from the notes. • 

In giving out the lesson in reading for the following day, the 
master first reads a sentence once or oftenfcr; the children in 
gallery follow simultaneously, attention beiijg called to acoent and 
inflexion. Individuals are then called*upon to read and others ^o 
point out the fauij^; and, finallj% it i5 read again sjijiultaneously. 
This course if pursued to obvpite the influence of pr<?vinei^l*m 

* on the preparation of a lesson at home, wifh no one to’cprrect it. * 

The reading in this department shows that the plan* answers ks 
purpose very fairly.* • ^ . • 

All are in grammar^ and far as ft ha^ been acquired, it ie 
ap^ied to finy passage that present* itself. The children point 
out the words that they ought to know very readily. *In,wj;jting 
■ they trace in ink what has been set for therft in pencil. , The 
hand is thys accusmmed to the proper turns; but the faculty ^ 
of imitation, and ofjhe abstracttibneeption o£ form, ^is no^ cq^ied 
mto action. • The operadjofi is strictlj mechanical. *AJl the copy 
Vooks had aiine uniform und^ wll-proportioned appearance.* I* 
omitted to inquire wl^thetj there wpre any specimens of <their first 
attempt without th(? pencil tracing. 

Elementary*arkhimetic is exceedingly well taught. Fingering 
is superseded in adding. They learn first to run up‘a column 
pf e?ich ^gure, naming the at each step, Subtr^tion is per- 
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formed wit# a cfear ui^derstatMing of the real operation, and not 
by cp,rryin^,one to tjie ligitJe below. tj 

In geogr'aphy, some knowledge of ivh)j 9 rtant events, the cha¬ 
racter and occupation of^he people, and the simpler featjjres of 
physioal geography, are contbined with td^ograpbj'. 

In communicating religious knowledge, histoid cal and practical 
lessons are associated with some <|!brson irf Scripture biography, 
and doc|rinal passages, with ^ repetition of.catechism. 

The singing in thys departm^n’l is acl'ompanied with a con- 
sicjerable advance in the "knowledge of the notes, aS compared 
^ with that in the initiatory depar^naent. 

Senior Department ;^^r. Matthew .Wilson. -r-On the' 'oil 210, 
varying in age from eight to fourteen, the greater, proportion 
being from ten ,to,twelve. 'Presept 1*94. Here, in addition to the 
branches in the juvenile dfipartment, and the use of higher class- 
books''^^ufse* of reading, &c.), a/>e taught composition, the 
higher rules of arithmetic^ history, linear drawing, and, to limited 
numbers, the elements of Latin, geometry, and* French. Latin, 
geometry, and French are extras, of which Latin is taught before 
school 'is regularly opened, geometry during the interval, and 
French aftei the close. » 

Mr. Willson displays' ingenuity, zeal, an\; perseverance in all 
that he does.' Grammar, arithmetic,'geography, and history are 
taught very effectively, and'iri a manner well calculated to elicit 
the ingenuity of the pupils, who display generally much animation 
and happiness within I'lie limits of pt-rfect order. 

Mental arithmetic is particularly well worked. The truths of 
religion are inculcated with great care and with corresponding 
success. 

In music there is iiow' a considerable knowledge of the ele¬ 
ments. Sonjg exercises in parts are very well sung, though a 
litt.l<j Hnorb attention to softness and expression wcAjM be an im¬ 
provement. I did nbt see enough of the branches taught at- 
present as'•extras to enable me to form^any decided opinion in 
regard to them. ... c • . ' 

t The model school appears thus to be .altogether in a very 
satisfactory condition. ‘ - • 

Training School. 


‘Eormerly young men werg acithitted as students in the training- 
school after an oral examination, which'^ould not appear to have 
bfeen one of a very definite or dniforril standard. The entry es- 
aminatioti is now to be. condweted .ch.iefly »in writing. I subjoin 
the exercises for tjiat of last September. It (vill b§ seen that thej' 
are prepared upon a scale of reasonable difficulfy for tUfe majority 
of the “candidates that may be «s yet expected. §uch a standard 
is much more likely to ifiduce pyeparation in ftiture candidates 
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than if anv consiaerable portion of it wer^»hopelesslI beyond th'eir 
reach. " * • 




I 

% 

ExAMIjrATION OF St»»BNT8. 
'* Glasgow Normal %c1tool. 


i 


1. Name yje j#incigal t^ochs in sabred histoly down to the return of 
the Jews from tha Cdptivity ot’Dabylon. . 

2. Give an account of the life and cWaracter of Saul. 

3. Mention the principal'eveniis thaf oc(?urred during the w&nderings of 
the chiidr^ of Israel in the desert.* ^ 

4. Quote^r refer to passa^s in Scnj^fure which assert the eiSeocy^of* 

the Atonement, and hy Christ alo%e. • 

5. Quote passages from Scripture jleclarifl'g the providenc'e of God. 

6. Give an account of what i§ containecTifiahe hook of Jonah. 

7. Give an account of tlys parahle of the Generous Master and Unfor- • 
giving Servant; stating the laoral, and quotiag* ether' passages^o^ 
Scripture enforcing the same moral., » 

8. Quote or refer to passages in»Scripture inculcsRir^ t^^^orgiveness 

of injuries. • , - * 

9. Narrate what is recorded of the amhftion of the |ons of Zehedee. 

10. Describe the period in sacred history in whi^ Jephtha appears; 

mention his office, and the more remarkable circumstances recorded con¬ 
cerning him. * 

■f • 

^ English Grammesr. ^ 

1. Parse syntactically eitfier of the following passaged:— 

I. Another thing, very ordinal^*n the vulgar method of grammar- 
schools, there- is, of which I see no use at all, unless it be to baulk 
young iads^ in the way to learning languages,' which, in my opinion, 
should be thaje as easy and pleasant as rSay be ; and that which was 
painful in it, as much as possible, quite removed. That which I mean 
is, their being forced to learn by heart, gr<j^t parcels of the autlffS^ 
which are taught them ; wherein I can discover no advantage at all. 
lj[. The virtues conquer with a«ingfe look. 

Such grace, such beauty, ^uch victorious light, • 

• Liv?»in their presence, stream in every glance, 

^That the soul won,enamoured and refined, , • , • 

Grows their own image', pure, etllereal flame. 

Hence the foul demons^'that oppose our reigr., * , 

"Would i^ifl from us deluded mortals wrap, 

Or in gross shade* they drqyrn, the vTsual ray. 

* 2. Point out all the words* of Latin origqi in that one of the above 
passages which you select Jor parsing, and substitute, as /ar,as /ou can, 
words of Sakon for those of Latin origin. . n. * 


, ^ m Geography. • ^ 

1. Name the pri^inces of frelabd, andasoroepf the countiesJn ^^h. 

2. Namckthe coun.iesaiwlrtch border 8n Wales. * . 

3. Assign to their* respeative copnties the following tovrns—Montrose, 
Dornoch, Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, Cheltenham, Carlisle, Morpeth. 

4. Name and descrtbe t^ sUuation of ten of the more conkiderable salt- 
waferJochs oq the vJest coast of Scotland. 

5. Name the Ountries, in geographical order, iraich lie in a direct line 

betwixt Canton and Paris. ' , . * , 

6. * DescriboHhe boundaries of Prussia,.Italy, Persia, China, Egypt, Peru. 
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f. Name the fchief inland end sea-coast towns of Syria, and ^critfe their 
situation. i * * •* 1 * 

, 8. Na|ne the rtincipal/owns (A''Jtidffla. I 

9. Describe tM rise and course of three o\j, tjlie principal rivcjrs of 

Europe. • ^ 

10. Describe the motions of^he.earth, and exjtlaiu the catises ol'the 
regular iftfceession of the seasons. 

• C • ^ 

ArUhffictu?and Ajfebra. 

1. Divide 605/. 3s. 1 Irf. by 5‘9|. * 

2. Find, 6y Practice, th^ valile of 2073sj'ards at»2'tf. 7id. per yar^, 

3. Find, by Practice, the^value^f 4 c^’t. 2 qrs. 6 lbs. at 2/. 10s»'per cwt. 

* ^4. V an Tinglish ell cost 7s. 8^d., how tnneh will a ys'.rd costt? 

5 If a man travel 360 milej in 15 da^s«of 8 hours each, how far will he 
travel in 25 d\ys, walking 6 hoi^s a-day ? , « 

6. How long will 400/. bd ill‘amounting tp 521)/., at 5 per cent? 

7. Interest of 20/. for 7 years, at 4 pewcent (jComp. Int.). 

Multiply 4 of i bv*^ of 3|. • 

9. What will be the cost of S^t-lb. w,hen 2j cwt. cost 3}/.? 

10. Divi5fe429‘'4!fo by •29. .■ I' 

11. What is the value of ‘^74 of a pound sterling ? 

12. Reduce 17s. 9.^d. to a decimal. » 

13. What is the square root of 8896 ? 

14. jWhat is the cube root of 80 ? 

1, Given as:-1-6 — 2 5-f t/, find a;. 

2, Given the two following equations, find the values of x and y, viz.— 

2a:q-5y = 26 \ 

^ ‘ ^ 5»;+&y = 39 . 

3, Given + 3x = 40, find the vajue of x. 

The students receive all their instruction from the rector, except 
during two hours in the evening that tt)ey are employed with the 
mathematical tutor, and*their lessons from the masters of music 
ar.'l drawing. The distribution of their time is shown in the 
‘table. • 


Geography. —SullivaR’s Introduction is the text-book. The 
mathematical and the more general truths of physical geography 
are thoroughly wculcated. f 

In*the*details of particular countries, the line of coast is first 
studied; then ^successively the mountain system, climate, produc¬ 
tion!, manufactures, commerce,* population, government, and 
religion. I selecteft some ijiathemaptical and physical subjects 
tha\ had been studied. ^ On these the*studentS were examined by 
the redtor ^nch myself. Their answers wese .generally correct, and 
* showechthat great pains had been paid to the first principles. 

History. —Class-books: Tytler’s Elements and School History of 
Sfotla*nd. The period of the Gcacchi find some points in the 
Auguatani'period were selecteS h'om the prpfessioir, and the examin¬ 
ation here wab also highly satisfactory. ^ ' 

iiJfrn.—Te;{t-books: Mair’s Introduc^tion, i,ivy anti Horace. 
Mail’s Introduction is followed, at a mono advanced period of the 
session, by translations into Irfitin from Adam’s I^man Anti¬ 
quities. Some sentences of Mair were read, but tfie maiif part of 
this exantinatign was in Horace’s First Epistle of the Second,Bt)ok, 
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the wliole of whiph was prqfesstin.* The %tudei^ts,wjpre taken in 
any order, and each fead and vra& questioned oa a* sentence. 
There was scarcely a failure in the translation, andr most *of the 
_ques(Tions were answered in a very satisfactory manner. A few didi 
rema’hkabljf well. • ' • ,, 

<7rceA.—Jiini<%r class, jn the Edinburgh Academy’s Delgctus ; 
were exaraiitftd chieSy in they gramfnar,,and appeared to be gene¬ 
rally familiar with the formation o&the verb. 

The senior class jiifftifiecl their profe^ion pf 300 lines of Homer. 
The parsing was good. ^ ^ 

2^re«c/i.-*Frent»h is tau^it on alternate days, in, place ol 
Greek., This class is optionaf, })ut mosf of the students attend it. 
They read passages front thg first two Bboks of Telemaque with 
considerable fluency. In parsiflg, the words were reduced to their 
Latin roots. * ’ ^ * * , - 

Arithmetic. — Female stv^dents.' They were e:3arain»«^in deci¬ 
mals applied in the working of questions, in Simple Piopoftion. 
7’here were a few mistakes in pilacing the poi>it, but they were 
almost always right in the stating of the question. 

English Grammar. —-All the female students, and a’sectidn of 
the male students, attend this class. The pronouns had been 
gone over with crij^cal accuracy. Thoy understoocl,and applied 
Latham’s principles. • , • > , ^ 

Model Lesson. —The model lessen is given by the rector from 
some of the more difficult passages in M'Culloch’s Course of 
Reading. Grel^t judgment is shown in ,calling the attention of 
the students to those points whjch a young teacher is most apt to 
overlook or mismanage. a 

On Saturday morning the Shorter Catechism, with proofs from 
Scripture, is the subject of instruction &nd examination. The 
rector elicits very clear views of its .meaning; the students tflen 
also give a«^cco*nt of their private reading in SfeVij^urQ duyring 
the week. ■ • * * _ 

Once a-week the rector devotes^some time to the coifsideratjon 
of the various planj bf organization that have been generally 
adopted ; the modes of disciplhie, m»fhod% oT instruction in t^ie 
several rules of arithfnetic, sdfctionso|[ grammar and other suf^jects, 
and the beS^sets of school-books. This is followed by ol^servations 
on the advantages and the best plans of private study. * ^ 

Every step of the rector’s proceeding bespeaks his fitness ftw the 
duties of his most iftiporfaat o^ce. He reduces every subject o? 
•instruction to the shpplfst. principle^ which lie is at»pain^tobhow 
in the clearest light., . ^ ^ • 

^ Matimnatics. —Geometry and algebra are taught by ^he mathe¬ 
matical tutor duringi:he darlier paltT of the session ; and then, with 
a revise of those,^ a course of trigonometry and mechanics. At 
the time of my visit the class possessed two Books of JJuc^id, and 
Algebra to ^mple Equations. ’ In :^sting this profession, each 
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student was (nl]ed upoti} in suc|j order, as I chose| to demonstrate 
^ a proposition! With tvyo eyc^tions the^ all succeeded, though 
not wifh equal facility. I thus heard all the more difficult propo¬ 
sitions in the two books. The majority €f the sfudentV also 
.succeed^ in solving an equation of some diiBculty whidi the/ had * 
not ^n before. , * # 

il/Mstc,—Hullah’s Exercises and^Hamiltan’s Caitechisra are 
taught in two days of the weak. Psalmody, in parts, two days, 
and the parts separately on6 da*y. ^ When the whole of ^tl\p Cate- 
, chisra has been gone over, each student in turn is required to give 
af lesson frpm some promintSit part it. The 'perforhtances only 
required a little more sofiSiess at^ p'^rticular passages, and attention 
generally, to be very godllt * , ‘ 

Drawing. —Drawing ivovamodeh is «o*v commenced at an early 
sfilge in this department, and is attended With great success for 
the time.*t&^e«eral students took Jhe ouj^line of a chain in different 
positions very fairly. Scjme drew a cui>e, or a book in a position 
relative to the aye, which* was described to them. The given 
object was then placed in the assigned position, and great attention 
and*intert®t were thus elicited. 

Distribution of ptudents in the Mod^ Schools. 

1. Females, il.—pne rs appointed to assist Miss Walker in 
preparing work. The remayider are formed into three equal 
divisions, each of which divisions is attached to one of the three 
model schools for six weeks. At the ^lose of this^riod a written 
account of the scJiool in which she has been teaching is given by 

^ Vuch student to the rector. The cflvisions are then shifted, so that 
those in the senior school proceed to the initiatory; those in the 
juvenile, lo the senior ; tind jhose in the initiatory, to the juvenile. 
Before leaving the institution,.students are sent to teach during the 
whoje day,«thcftf they may become familiar with mil ^he arrange- 
ments'of the school. The hour durtng which the females practise 
tetyphing Is from 10 to 11. They are employed in industrial 
work from 11 until H P M. An interval of qp hour, from 12 to 1 
o’clock, is allowed {o guch as deshe* it. The majority, however, 
remain at their work. . • *» ^ 

2. 'Mak iStudents, 20.—Tlie male students are also form^, 

like tHb females, into three divisions, each of which is appointed to 
one qf the schools. They continue in the schools assigned for the 
fame period of six weeks, write an^ccouSt of *hem, an» are shifted 
exactly hi the «arae nfhnner at the female students. ' t 

• The hours for the male stuc^ents practising teaching are as 
under:— ^ • • * , » 

Initiatory Department froln t^o 2 o’^ilock. 

Juvenile „ „ 1 „ 3 • 

^ ^ Senior „ „ 1 „ 3 „ , • 

Those in the initiatory department revjse arithmi^ic, up^r the 
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superinteTidense of the rector, from two lo thr^e i^’dlock, or listen to 

the lesson which is delivered to the'feniales at tha^hour, ^ 

The progress o^t^e students is tested by occeKional examina¬ 
tions by^the Committee, in a body j^and by weekly examinations 
before in^ividpal mSmbers of the? Committee, two being regularly 
appointed to wisit foih the week. The progress in mathematics 
will be tested Jn fflture by^onthly written examinations. 


• GtAsefD-n; NobmIi. Sc^oon. 


^ Inijomb. 

Tor the year 1847. • s 

• s. d> 

Fees.22^17 fi 

From Gen. Ass. Ed. Fund 13* 9 

^ EkvBMDITUaB. 

1 , For theyear^'iBiT.. 

SaTatilfl, &c. .... 821 U 3 

I . o 

” ’ 821 11 3 

• 

• 821 11* 3 

1 

For year 1848. * 

From Gen. Ass. Ed. Fundi g 2 j) j g 
and Fees. . . . J 

, ’ For the year \BAB. 

Salaries, &c. , ' . . . 820 1 6 

For the year 1849. 

From Gen. Ass. Ed. .’Itund 1 j 3 g 

and Fees . • . 1 “ '1 

For the '^ertdr 1849, 

Salalles, &ic., « • :>. « 444 13 6 

>; *’ 

For the year 1850. 

Fees . ! r . . . 494 0 0 

To be made up by thel ^ 

Church and the Govern->1,173 5 11 

ment Grant . . . j 

*1 

For the year 1850. 

Salariei}, ..... 986 13 4 

Taxes, water, gas, fenl o 

duty, insurance . . ) ^ 

Repairs, stationery, coals . 202 41 .*1 

Allowances to students . 410 4 0 

J ’ 

£1,667 5 11 

£1,66,I 5 11 


.. 




EDINBURGH NORMAU SCHOOL; 
» ^ 

Teachers. , 


Rector . 

First Master. 

'Second Master* 

Third Master. 
Mathematical Tutor 
JTeacher of GaeMc . 
Teacher of Frenclf 
'Pea<;her cf Drawing 
Teacher cf Psaliyody 
Matron .. . < 


tlev. George S. Davidson. 

. Mr. Robert Armstrong. „ 
Mr. Daniel M'Miilaril 
Mr. Richjyd W. Dorw^ird. 
Mr. James Currie, A.M. 
Mr. Forbes. ■' 

^ Mr. jtf. Cornillon. 

Mr. W alter Fergi^son.'* 

Mr. Ebsworth. 

, Mrs. Christie. 


I. Model School. 


Elementary Room .—This i?iay be regarded as an gxtra, beings 
the^’writirt^room filled,^ ^hen not? required fof-nts own purpose 
with.an inmnt-school recently wgaijize^ as a feeder to the pro^r 
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junior dopartmlnfcoj the *s8minar>». It isi cc^ducteniby Mr. Mal¬ 
colm LivingBto^, a Nqj'nial sluJent, who obtained a certificate of 
merit at *the geOTral examination held at Edi|>bj*rgh in tjie mosth 
of June, 1850. . * # 

•Th^ pis^ribed course of instruction comprises a :knowledge of 

• the nantes and powers *of the letters of the alphaSbet and their 
formation into simple wordssimple n«Wal storifes, adapted to the 
capacities o^ children, aflfprding t^e elements of, instruction ; easy 

'lessons oft familiar objeats, iUustrat^cf by pictures, calcukited to 
esserci^ the faculty of observttion; fijat lessons^ in se^vfng, for 
girl^. The various lessons relieved Ijjitne singing pf simple tunes. 
Attendance, three hours ^ai^. »Averagv^ ages, from 5 ts> 7; 
number, 83. Read Mr. JVf'Uulloch’s Second Book, before being 
ftjjvanced to the j unjoj room. *• * * 

• Tiie children in this roovn had been so recently brought 

together, a^ike finfe of my visit, tJiat little progress could have 
been mkde, not merely in ♦h^ prescribed course, but in bringing 
them to ordinary habits of attention. * 

I saw them taught in subdivisions by the students, and receive 
a colle?!tive 6bject lesson from Mr. Livingstone, all which was as 
satisfactory as eoiild be expected at that stage* They sing a 
simple melody,pretiy^well. "The following is the table of hours 
for the elementary*ro(vnv;— * * 


DAYS. 

10—10*30. 


11*30—1. 

1—1*20. 

1-20—2*30, 

Monday - • 

Elements of 
religious in' 
structioii. 

Elementary instruct 
tion* letters, Mo¬ 
nosyllables, and 
dyssyllables. 

• 

Interval 

• 

Singing simple 
tunes. 

Object lesson, 
elementary 
instruction. 

Taesday * • 

dimple moral 
stories. ’ 

£>iVo • . . 

Ditto • 

Ditto * . 

Ditto. 

1 

Wednesday • 

• . 

Elenvent^ of 
icliKious Tn* 

• strt^tion. 

Ditto • t • i 

Ditto , 

# 

Ditto ^ . 

Ditto. 

*,* 

Thursday • • 

• 

Simple moral 
storief. 

Ditto • . . 

• 

Ditto . 

Ditto . . 

• 

Ditto. 

Friday . . 

• 

Elements of 
religious in> 
struction. 

• Ditto . • « 

• ♦ 

.Dijfo . 

• 

I^tto . . 

• # 

Ditto. 

Saturday • *. 

Simpl%moral 

series. 

Marching Sc Singing. 


• 

• 

# 

'-ShL ' 

1 • 




i • 


Junior Room ; Mr. R. W. Dorward, thirej niaster, certii^cated;— 
Th8 course for this room is„c^ily*^ri^ture lessons, comprising 
Bible narrative find simple bi^raphy, with analysis of simple 
passages illustrative of Scripture truths; Watts’s Catechism, and 
the simpler questions of the She ‘er CatecJjisili^ with explanation 
and illustration from Scripture; Saily‘rekding-iessons, with full 
exercise upon the scojfe of each lesson; individual#aifd simulta- 
^ neous reading,»with strict attention tp distinct articulation ; spellijig 
and meaning of^rords in daily lesson ; elements of grajTimar, tom- 
*prising a knowledge of thp n»mes and uses of the different parts 
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of speeclv imported (^rally, and> iUiistr^tkl Irpm words m dSily 
lesson; elements of geography Sa^d arithmeiic bhject-lesson.^ 
stores illjyistrativc ^f^moral virtues, related by tde teacher and 
explained^by the children; lessons i^n sewing, for girls. Titde 
relieved by singing alid marching.’ Home tasks daily p’soscrjbecl’; 
attendance, diehours; average ages, fromo7 to 9; number, 81 ; 
read White's Ifouelh BookTdoeibre being advanced to the senior- 
room. I saw this room in subdivisions under the students, when 
they ap^ieared to bC' doing-' g<jnerally vejy well; and afterwards 
collectively, under the master. Th^ reading, both individu^il an('> 
simultaneous, was good. Ap,oral lesson on the grammar and 
nounsof verbs V-as well/nanaged. good ; it is by 

the ear, but some knowledge of the ndtes is in the course of being ^ 
taught. Elementary gcDgrapfJy is well taugh,t pu the black-board, 
beginning with a circular representation of'the globe; then the 
axis, equator, and othei-j circles; the zones, 'mdtiol.’^ day and 
night, and the seasons. > Mercator’s Chart was next introduced, 
and attention’rvas called successfully to the'longest river, the 
longest' range of mountains, and the highest points, the largest 
lake, &c. 

A sort of game is here introduced; a child is called to think 
of a country. IJe has done so; aiitl another stands up and 
questions him as to whether it is on the coast, ’or inland ? east, 
west, nortli or south of places "which he names,' &c.; and he 
must then guess the country that has been thotight of. The 
object (and it is gained) is to secure theiattentiou of the children 
to the ■position and general dfscription of the country, while the^ 
are thus watching the progress of a gam* between two of tl^i: ■ 
companions. * , 

Arithmetic. —The exercises, both» mentally and on the black¬ 
board, as far a^ Subtraction, were very satisfactory, the attention 
and animUfjon of the children being very well sustained. • , , 

The following is the table of h'ours for the junior-rooin :— ‘ 


DAYS. 

9—10. 

1 

10-xio‘^o'?: 

a 

10*45—11*30. 

12. 

12—12*45. 

-J 

1 

2—2*30. 

Monday , 

Scripture 

Daily 

Elemtyits of 

0 

Interval 

^ (firU’ sewing 

Daily Ics- 

1 EleWenta of 

r> 

lessons. 

sen. with 
analysis. 

geography 


r 1 

1 son.Asithj 

arithmetic. 



, & grammar. 


1 

1 .>ap^lysis. 

.> 

Ttto.sday , 

Catechism, 

Ditto, . 

Ditto, . . 

Ditto • ; 

Dit^ . » 1 

Dittcf ; 

Ditto 1 , 


with iUas> 







tration. 



i 

e 


t 

Wcdnesdity 

Scrip^re 

lessons. 

Singing . 

Dail^ lesisn, 
witii analy* 


Ditto . . 

•* a 

Ditto • 

4> 

ci ■* 

Object lessons. 


( 

d 

• SIS. 

i 


9 

■i ■ 

Tht^^ay • _ 

Catechi.‘m» 

Daily*Ies- : 

Elements ilf 
geography 

Ditto • * 

Ditto . • 

Ditto . 

'.Elements of 

withillus* i 

son, with : 
analy^s. 




geography 


tration. 

-'!!(> grajumar. 



; Sc grammar. 

Friday . . 

'Scripture ^ 

Ditto. . 

Daily lesson, ^ 

* Ditto . 

Ditto • • 

Ditto • 

Object Iwson. 

I'-asons. 

% 

with analy- 1 
sb. 

• 


' 


Saturday .« 


’I^evisal ^ 

Sinfipng 8c 

1 






writing. 

i 



1 

. > ’ 



0 

I • • 


U _ 

h 
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Senior MooA ;*Mr. M‘Jtfilian,Second* master.-~The course for 
this room cbnwjrises Bible Histdry, Life of Christ, explanation of 
simple narrati^s, inculcation of religious priaciples, with»referejices 
tp passages in Scripture ; Slwrter Catechisrli, with minute analysis 
and <co^ftus illustration from ^criptute; ^ily \reading lessons 
selected from M‘Cullodii’s Seriea of Lessojfe and C?)ur§p of Read¬ 
ing, upon which the undefttanding 'ftther th^ die memory is 
studiously exercised; spellinc, with divisionj)f syllables; import 
of words in lesson, wth tqpir vtirious significations, ^rtjfixes, 
'afRxeS with simple derivatiop; grammer, comprising a Jcnowledge 
of the clas^iBcation and i<iflection«of words, with.the elements of 
construction imparted or»Uy with the assistance of board?, and 
-illustrated daily from reading-les^ri; object-lessons, with slate 
Exercises; natural history; readingT)f poetical pieces; individual 
and simuitoneQjus^ recitation* geography, viz., outlines of great 
divisions of globe, with intimate 'knowk-dge pf Scotland ; arith¬ 
metic and writing^ Latin* aiid drawing^classes; sieging ; sewing 
and knitting, for girls; house tasks and written exercises daily 
presoeibed. Attendance, 5^^ hours ; average ages, 9 to 11; num¬ 
ber, 147. 

Bible narrative, from the beginning to the time of Isaac, pro¬ 
fessed. The Vl^od''A as selectetl for exajninatfcn ; answers gene¬ 
rally very good. ' ’ 

Arithmetic. — Mental and slate as far as Compound Mul¬ 
tiplication; Compound Division also being begiui. The work 
within this limitted profession was very fair. The master states, 
tlw'.t from what is now doing in the junior-room, the arithmetic 
will in future be moretn advance. , 

Object SLesson -—^This #s given by a student in turn. The one 
whose turn it was selected the “ Ant-eater ” as his snbject, and 
would have #uc«eeded in making it much more E^practi^'e, had he 
not if.terspereed his acco.unt of it witlvtoo much collateral zoology 
for his audience. 

heading and Grammar. —Passages, seleo^ed from what had as 
yet been gone over, 'vrere read with gpod artidhlation and attention 
to inflexion ; and meanings, scope, and collateral information were 
well bVoug^it*out. Oral .grafnmar is heje also very syccessfuliy 
„^worked'\ 'parsing geijerally good. . * ^ 

Composition.- —Classes not undor examination are directed to 
write^short sentences on names occyrring ifi they grammfir. Some 
of these avere ^very good cfu^ chSracferistic, Voys selecting the 
oastle, or solne capital; girls, such as* Holy rood* or-Balmoral, 
with* the Quepn in Scotland. , ' ' ' ♦ 

Music.~^'T\as branch is in a-state of gyeat cismparative forward¬ 
ness throughout al[ the departments of the Edinburgh. I'Jormal 
School, but^ more particularly in this room of the model-school. 
This iySto be attributed, in the first place, to the^ exceller\ce of 
‘Mr. Ebsworth,' as a teacher ; and also?, in no small-degree^ to the 
ability of all 'the mastcrs,"and 'particularly of.Mi:. M‘MiUan, to 
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conduct the singing ift theif aeveitPL rooms. Tbe children have a 
good knowledge of the scales,’keys, an3 comtwen choirs, &c.i{ they 
sing Well iiwtime, anA also with taste and expression. The boys 
are wpry stoady irt a i^pdond; one boy^ed off a piece very sue* 
cessfully. * »• » * 

Mr. Milnafin fs s^udiftious and successfuP teacher, in particular 
he commands gfea^ttentioirth givjng rf gallery lesson. 

The following is th^ table of hoift-s far the senior-roon?. 


Monday .• • 

Tuesday. . 

Wednesday'. 

Thtinday 

Friday , , 

Saturday • 




Scripture lessons* 
with analysis. 


Geography . Girls^ writing. 


BoyS* natum bis^ 
tory. 


Shorter cateehi8i% Ditto ^ . Ditto jn > . Ditto. 

Bible history. ^ 

’ ' 'i ^ ' 

Scripture lessonsi Mental arithanetic . Singing. . • Ihtvd»' 

with analysis. ^ ^ 

n 

Sbortf^catechism^ Arithmetic • • • Geography Ditto. 

Bible history. 

Sacred geolbgy « Mental arithmetic • Berisal. « 

Shorter catechism, Singing. 

Bible history. 


Ditvd, object lesson. 


Monday. » 

Girls* sewing . 
Boys, #riting • 

Interval • 

• 

Grammar, infection, 
parsing, derivation. 

• 

Daily lesson, 
with anal]|^. 

Latin. 

Tuesdey • . 

Ditto . . . 

Ditto . f 

Ditto, slate exer¬ 
cises. ^ 

Ditto . . 

DHto^ 

Wednesdays. 

Ditto • . 

Ditto . . 

! Daily lesson^ with 
analyris, sla# exer- 
i cises. 

Ditto, slate ex¬ 
ercises, eloeu- 
> tion. 

Ditto. 

• 

Thuraday . I 

^Ditto . - 

Ditto • . 

• . * 

Grammar, inflection, 
parsing, derivation. 

e9iU(]^. . 

IMtto. 

a • 

Friday , 

Saturday « j 

1 

Ditto » . • : 

• 

Ditto . 

• 

Dwly lessonf with 
analysis, slate exer- 
tises. 

Ditto, slate ex¬ 
ercise elocu¬ 
tion. 

• 


Advanced Room ; Mr. Armstrong.—The‘course for this room'is 
religious instruction, con^prehending Analysis of miracle^ parhbles, 
and lea^jngf doctrines of Christianity; Bible ^istory and‘Sacred 
Geography; Shorter Catechism, with senior-roorp; History of 
Scotland a«d of the JBritilh,Enmire ; chronology, etymology*yrit\| 
jprimary and secondary ^signincatjjf>nl* of words ; , syntax,* with 
analysis anti jleculiarifle’s^ in construction; a coursd of English 
jcompcsition *; elocution, w'th analysis of poetical pieces; geogrtJphy, 
historical and physical; alements efi astronomy, and usfe of terres¬ 
trial gV)be; ipap ; ^rawing; Latin, French, apd drawingrclasses; 
music ; •&rithmdlic ; writing and book-keeping ; mathematics. 
Sewisg and lyiitting, for girls; home tasks and written d.xerCises 
daily prescribed. 
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A course ofc lyjmeVeading cncoura^eci; atteifdance six hours; 
average ages, ll to ^4; nu'inber, 93." 

Scripture ^Lesson .—The subject of the t-^sson for«the day was 
'^Ihe types of the offering of, Christ, and aci Recount of»the oaring 
'-itsejf. • •Appropriate passages^ of scripture were sought out and 
readily found by thec pupils then follo^tved au9nqjiiry into the 
completeness of the atonement, with'explanaffbns of the questions 
in the Assembly’s Shorter/^afcchism bearjng on the subject. 

St. Mark, iv. 3.5-4Kwas read, an?l a parallel passage Ibund by 
^he (pupils. The class sustained a ,«'ery close gxamiqaiion on the 
particulars .of this miracl^. , = 

Arithmetic .—There qrecclasces in the Compound Rtfles and 
Reduction, Practice, ana Simple ^Proportion. The principles of 
, these are well un;lerstood and "easily applied by the pupils. 
Mental arithmetic is a regular sjabject of exercise. 

<^eo^ray>Ay‘.—Answers on Europe qnd Asia, generally without 
the map, very good ; ofi the map of North America, good; and 
that of Palestine excellent. Scripture facts beinglnlimately asso¬ 
ciated with the names of the localities, and minute questions 
readily answered. 

Grammar "and Composition .—Examination on nouns and verbs 
very fairly sustained; compounds of the root- venio brought out, 
and very fairly; those of cedo more fully and accurately; spelling 
good, and with attention to 'syllabification. Many written exer- 
essays in the higher classes, at home on pa.oer, in school on 


cises: 


the slate^of both of which I saw very batisfactory specimens. The 
analysis of a sentence, on the resolution of it into the primary 
clause, and the varic.xs kinds of secondary clauses of which it is 
composed is excellent. ^ 

Latin .—About 50 boys'have lately begun Latin, and are in. 
various stages.gf progress in the acquisition of the* elements, or the 
firsl book of reading. They are taught in subdivisions, by the 
masters anS. some of the students. 

^French .—^An advanced class read fluently in Charles XII., 
and the more diffiodt exercises of gramhiar.® A junior class read 
fables and the easier* exerCises of ^ammavc All were exercised 
from, the Idiomatic Phrase -Book. The course pursued by the 
masteg, ,and the animatfon and diligence with whichthe conducts, 
is likely to give t<f a large portipn of. his pupils the unportant 
requisite of readiness, as well as accuiwy, in the use^of this lan- 

History .for the Say, Brutfe: c Hfeadiag and meaning 
of words very fair; answers on the matter good. 

Natural History. —Mr, Aj;tpstrong g^ve §n excellent collective 
lesson on the clas.ses of animals to the pupils of the senior and 
advanced rooms. * I have rarely seen A better eexemplidcation of 
tire power which a master may acquire of gaining the attention of 
a large number of children'^to subjeqtg of solid instruction'. Alto- 
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> -> ^ •) 
getherhe i| a teaiiher of superior judgmeji), good scholarship, and 
great energy. ” ■ ,i • ■ . j , 

The following is the table’ of hour^for the>advanced ?ooiji. 




ii'so— 18 .: 


Is, writing. 
ii, nat^ural his> 



Scriptc^ lesson, }^ra- 
'»4>les, rairacles, ^r> 
mon})^ of lapels. 

Shorter catenhlsti^ Bible 
history. 

Bible history,saored geo* 
» graphy.r* 

Shorter catechism, Bible 
history. ^ > 


iq-U..*, 


Arithmetic • • 

;» 

Geography, with 
nnip. 

Ditto ?. . . 

> 

Ditto • • • 

a 


Mental arithhaetic, 
^ singing. ^ 

Ditto • • • 

Ariitimetic , ;r 

Terrestial globe. 

® * a 

physical geo* 


logy. 

Mental arithmetic, 

Hevisal of geo- 

rcvisal. 

graj^iy^ with* 

# 

out map. 

Siugiil^. 

_ 


Tuesday. 
Wednesday 



Thursday • 
Friday • 


Specimens of ExitMiNAXioN Papers given at Examination 

OF Candidates, jfOR aiSmissiow to General Assemiily’s 
* Normal School at EDiNiiiiRGii, IN. I’eurcary 1851. ' , 

_ ' - ' 

'•l I 

N.B. — 7he Candidate is not reQuired to Answer all the Questions, on ang ' 
of the Papers. He wpl sehxt such as he can best ansicet, afld as will l>esl show 
the extent of his knotj^ledge. Hach *ltnswer yiust have the numha- of tha Qvis- 
tion affixed (p it^ and th% Candidate wiU write hTs name at the end op each of 
the Papers. , , ^ , 

* • --— • ” 

,XELHJIOUS ItXOWLEDGE. ‘ •* 

1. Ptoe from Holy Scrijiture tlio personality of die Holy Spirit, amt tlio 
Godheadrof Cl irisf. 

2. dCluote or jefer to passages in SxJripture inculcating the virtue af humility. 

VOlT 11. • * S A 
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f ‘ f ' ® 

3, Give instances from the Now Testament of privafc, social, and- public 

prayer. * ** « ^ c • * _ 

4. Mention the pla& and circuwsfences of. Our Saviour’s Ascension. 

6. Gi<e an outUne of vfhat is contained in the Books of Samuel. 

6. Mention some of the Miracles performed by 
®7. Give a general; account ofcthat portion of History of 4he Isr^lites 
which is contained in the Book of Jildges. 

8. Give an account of tlfc entry of the Childrer? of Israebinto the Promised 

Land. • ^ ^ 

9. Give an account of the Parable of the Talents, stating the moral, and 
quoting passages from Scripture wiforting tlje same |K»Jral. 

10. Quote or refer to pl>ssages in Scripture describing or exl^^bfdng the 

^wi^doip of God. ■ ^ . t ' ^ 


ENGWSII GRAMMAR, 

1. Parse syntactically either of the follewiqg passages:— 

* Such a traih of reflections, and the belief which it confirms, could 

^lonc prevent me frortf'regarding, as sure forebodings, the mournful 
t//6ugfits that a clear perception of the existing evils of society, and 
of those which arc' ppessing upon it in dreadful sequence, too fre¬ 
quently a«d too naturally calls forth. ' 

(2.) Know all the good that individuals find, 

» „ Or God and Nature meant to mere mankind. 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
tie in three words. Health, Peace, and Competence ; 

•But Health coHsists with Temjierance ajpnc; 

An' Pe'tee, Oh!" VirVue, Peace is all thy own. 

2. Point out all the words of Latin, <»igin in that one of the above passages 

which you select for parsing; and substitute, as far as you can, words of Saxon 
for those of Latin origin. ^ » 

3. Write out the rules fot the agreement and government of the relative 

pronouns. <- 

( .if!' Construct a sentence fo show the use of the subjunctive mood. 


<• GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Descrjbe die hhundaries of Switzerland, Russia, Sweden, Hrijand, Arabia 

and E^yjit. ■ . • 

2. Name tke countries, in geographical order, which lie in a direct line bc- 

twixt''Lisbon and*St. Petersburg. ' «• 

3. Describe the rise and course of threq of^the prindtpat* fivers in Asia. 

4. Enumerate, in geographical older, the counties oa.the east coast of Great 

Britain. ■ . . ^ . 

^ 5. Nahie sqpiC'of the principal sea-ports in Great Britain, anjI®givo a full 

‘account oft^cy two of then. . ^ , 

6. Enumerate the principal mountains of .Great Britain, and the mers which 
flow from them. " < 

P. Assign to their respective counties 'the following'iowns;—feeds, Man¬ 
chester, cChekenham, Oxford, Newcastle, Jedburgh,, Pabley, Kiilmamook, and 
Dupbar. 

8. ‘ Describe the rise and course of the fivers of Palestine. ■* 

9. What are the latitude and longijude of ai^y pla^e, and i>y what means 

arc these ascertained ? < 

10. What produces the diftcrence in the length of day and «i| ht aLdifibrent 
seasons ? 
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Arithmetic and auiebra. 

9 • » , 

1. Divide 976 by 6§. • ; o , 

2. Find, by Practice, the valup of 682 yards, at ft. 3s. CA per yart 
i ji.d, 1^ Practic^rfie value of 5 cwt. 1 qr. 19 lbs., at^. 16s. 

4^ Pouglft 27 yards far %ll., hqw much be bought for 331, 

5. If 5 men receive iol.: 


per cwt^ 


16s. wages fdt 12 months, what will be the vigigesajf 
16 men for 20 m<Jhths ? * , # ■ 

6. What r#tho^siijaplo interes^f 900?. for.10 months, at 3 per cenf. ? 

7. Lent 251. for 292 days, and received 141. of interest; wat was the rate 

per cent ? • jfc • , . • 

8. Multiply 8J by 7i. • * 

9. What will be the cost of ilyards, when 9# yards cost 2J1.? 

10. Divide 8.8 • 7(i liv • 04- ^ • 

11 . 

12. vv nat is the square 

13. "" • • 


»V 1V4.V.. vjKa I ujf \j~i. 0 ^ 

I^iduce 5d. to the decimal of a pound sterling. 
What js the square rohl of 903? ••• 

What is the cube root of 9?) ? » 

1. Divide 1 by 1^ x. * » 


•. • 


2. Given 3ar*— 8x = 24a: — 5a:®4o find x. 

3. Given the two following equations, find the y*liHs of«9 and y. 

9 8 

6 + 4 ~^^* 


LATIN'. * 

1. Translate into English either ofUl* following p^jK^es:— 

11.) Erant Jiae difficultates belli gerendi, quas suprh osteadimus; sed 
multa Coesarem tarraen ad id bellum iqcitabant: ‘ injuriae retentorum 
equitum Romanorum ; rebellio facta post deditionem; defectio datis 
obsidibus ; totcivitatum conjuratio ; imprimis, ne,hac parte neg^cta, 
reliquae natiojies idem sibi licere arbitrarentur.’ _ Itaquo cume.;;.4.«,'h. 
ligeret, omnes fere Gallos novis rebus studere, et ad bejlum mobiliter 
celeriterque cxcitari, omnes aiftem homines nature libertati studere 
et co^ditionem scrvitutis odisse, priusquiim plures civitates eonspi- 
•rarehtppartiendum sibi, ac latius distrihumduait, ejercitum putavit. ‘ 
(2.) * Vertitur interea c(^lum.et ruit oceano nox, , * • 

Involvens umbra magnti terramque polumque, ^ 
Myrmidonumquc doios j fusi per moenia Teucri 
Conticu jre : sopor fessos complectitur artus. 

Et jam argiva pnafen*. imti~uftia nayiSits ibat 
A Tenedb, tacitacjper arnica silentia lunae, 

Litora note petens: fiammiiJ cum‘regia puppis , 

ExtuLerat ; fatisque deum defensus iniquis, * 

Inclusos utero Danaos et pinea furtim'J 

Laxat claustra Sinoif. * 

* ' ,> * 

2. Parse and explain the cc.istria?tion ofjthe words printed in italics^ in Aat 
one of the above pi6f»age3 which you select for translation.* » j 


3 A 2 
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i. O ' 

ABSTRACT OF TJIE BOURSE PRESCRIBED FOR NORMAL. SCHOOL 

< „ " . r.TUDENTS/' 

r; * I.—Direct Instructioni^jo 

c. 1. Uil^er the Rector. —Principles of artic?Jlate sound, anU of 
English ortheopy, explaMiod with a praxis^i course of lectures 
on the* history of language/witl^ enlrTged vievve.^ on philology; 
elements of logic; a course pf jfhysical geography; elements of 
astronomy'and the usaof the glol^es ; 'English composidos, with 
s*?eral sets of exercises, from‘dictation^Tipwards to original essays 
on' pedagogy, and other topi?s occurring in the' course of study; 
elements of dniversal histofy; L^tin ; reyis^ of grammar; Alair’s 
Introdoetion; Ciesar; Vh'gil ; Livy, in class, and private studies, 
'"with difficulties explained; Greek'gratiiniar; New Testament; 
Arirfbasis ; religious* instruction ; ^doctrine ^ Shorter Catechism 
minutely gone ever; 'Bible history ; characteristics of the sacred 
writer^ ; Scripture biographyj; Jewish antiquities (John) ; exam¬ 
ination on passages prescribed for Sabbath School exorcises. 

2. The head master gives instructions to the male students four 
hours a-wetk, from three to four o’clock, in grammar, etymology, 
and geography; and the second master gives a similar course to 
the females. ,, 

The second mu.ster aho condifcts the writing and book-keeping 
of the male students, and the tliird master the writing and arith¬ 
metic of the females. The mathematical tutor instructs the male 
students in arithmetic and mathematifcs, from 7 to o’clock in 
the evening. The hours for French, Gaelic, music, and drawing, 
ifiidv.1 the masters for these branches, and those of the female stu¬ 
dents for indu'striidj work-under the matron, appear in the time 
table,s, 

( ( il.—P rofessional.Training., f ’ , 

1. Teaching,as a science is expounded by the Rector ina coureo 

of twenty lectures, of which a syllabus is appended to Mr. Gordon’s 
Report on this seminaTy in 1846. * 

2. As an art, the students have an opportunity, as spectators, of 
,feeing it ^rgef^ised by the masters in the ^several dqparfments of 
the modeil, school, '^ey are next entrusted with the oliarge of a 

'Mass, and, as they advance, have upturn in the different rooms by 
regulaf monthly rotation, being thus, practically engaged as 
teachets fitim feur and„a-half (o six and eight lipui-s in the week. 
Tw’fe in the week a class is taught by a'sludent, iiythe presence 
6f~thu rest, who take notes, and freejy cfiticise whatever has oc¬ 
curred to them as worthy of nofe. • .® l 

Of this extensive course of instruction and training I have seen 
few specimens; and these the space within whfeh I 'Was in¬ 
structed “to .limit my Report obliges me now to characterize re\-y 
briefly^ ‘ ' c o • ' 
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I. DirSct Instructions-T '#/ * , , 

Milton. —A passage Jroni tlfis poet w^is wel! retid.^nd gave 
scppe for 5 ^ good ^^ecimen of the higher dramatical and philo- 
logioal analysis, anais’emarks on thi^ metaphorical use of words.# 
Vse of the Gl6b<^s.—A lecturs? giving an exposition of,lJje prin¬ 
ciples on whick varimis problet^s are so3>ved, and of the modes o^ 
determiniftg latitude and l«igitude. • * 

Composition. —^j itical review pf a set of exercises, apd remarks 
on th# adaptation of sty^e. • 3^he clifFerept series of exercises are 
written ftv uniform sets o£ j^ooks, wlftch are kept for referen.^t * 
General History. —Portion^lec^d, Persia in the struggle- with 
Gre#c». Answei's vety fah-. , 

iatfn.—Book V. of Vk'gil’s yEneicf professed. Most of the stu¬ 
dents succeeded in* translaClingXhe portion allotted to them. Theje' 
is a junior division al grammar and Caesar; heard only partlSlly. 

Greek. —Some sentences in U'e New Testame«t, and the Ana¬ 
basis within the profession ; parsing |;ood. I was invited*to ex¬ 
amine in the classics with more minuteness than the arrangement 
of hours at that time admitted; so this I have been obkged to 
defer till a future occasion. * 

Catechism. —A large portion of the Assembl^Ts Shorter Cate¬ 
chism, with mucji minuteness. Many knpostant remarks and good 
answering on the part ol' the students! * • * 

All the above subjects were iiAhe Rector’s course of instruction. 
Criticism ojt Lesson in Model School. —In presence of the Rector 
and assembled students, student taught a class in the ‘‘ Series 
of Lessons,” for half an hour. The students took notes of what¬ 
ever occurred to thepi as being of any irapsrtance in a, profesiibrilil 
point of view. When the class retired, a series bf vpry jiointed 
criticisms were delivered, several of them implying a very con¬ 
siderable knowledge in detail of the various pierits and defects 
by whicli diff^’ent teachers are characterized. • The Rector 
summed up with some oliservations oh the merits botti, of the 
lesson, as given, ajid on the learners’ criticisms*upon it. .This 
exercise takes place twice a i\eek, and embraces, in regular order, 
all the ordinary au]:yects o£luition, ^eculafr and religious. • 

• Mathematics and Arithmetic. —^Phese are taught to the male 
students* by the mathbipatical tutor. * A ^onsiderS.bie'^ortion oT 
th^ eallier part of tha session is devoted to.*a course of arithmetief 
which ii^chiefly ^plaijatory,* and nothing can be more adpairi^le 
than the clearn^ by wliich^lrst pilncipTes are unfolded, *nd the 
manner in vuhich'’ they 'are illustrated. As the session advances, 
this gives* place to a oourse'of algebra. In geometry tl*e trass' 
had’advanced, at Uie tyjie pT mjr visit, to about the middle of the 
Second Book; of !Euclid! Therff had been no revise of the First, 
and whh so*m»' allowance for this, the appearance made by most 
of ^e students was highly crechtable. • • 

GSelic. — A portion of Qspian was translated wiffi much readiness. 
The parts of* speech were known, ^htft the parsing was otherwise 
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not minute, !\s the course of fframtnatlc^l srtidy waS only in pro- 
gr^ss. • 

think it wo\ifcl be of no small importancp|,to call the attentron 
of Highland students to ^mfenjr^ regular ^nj^ stronglj*-m«{rked 
•itliomafrc* differences between the Gaelic and* the English, which 
they aM naturally apt th transfe* from the^formt^t to tfee latter, 
and afford a ground of objection, to tRe study of'Gaelic which it 
would be most easy to remove*. • % C' 

Dr awing.-^Somo ex&ellent specnrtiens of drawing fro<irf copy, 
in, various stages. Models to Jie introduced with 9 ut de\ay. 

Music. —^'here is a mugh fuller*att^ndance of the students now 
than formerly, at Mr. EbjiJ^rth’s class'for instruction in th4 prin¬ 
ciples of music, and for practice in gingifig notes in parts. 

Br 9 m the ability of the teacher, I at-nticipate, that the next general 
examination for certificates of ^nerit will show a marked improve¬ 
ment jn this important brarjeh. • t 

The best methods of teaching the vhrious elementary rules of 
arithmetic,—one of the Rector’s course of lectures on^eaching, as a 
scienct*, which showed much careful research on his part, and was 
listened to with, groat attention by the students, most of whom 
appeared to be employed in taking notes. 

In teaching'in the fnode'l .schqol, the students ftppear to receive 
much individual attention froijj^ the several masters, and the 
Rector obseiwes great regularity in visiting the rooms at the stated 
times. ^ €• 

In concluding this Rejfort on the Normal schools, I must ob- 
^rve that there are a few practical* points in which I think the 
model schools^may b(f susceptible of still further improvement, 
but I have not yet seen enough of them to warrant me in offering 
a decided opinion in regard to them. 

In the training-schools, if due allowance be for the con¬ 

dition'ui'whi,ch most of the stude.nts,come forward, th^- time that 
they remain, and the stnallness of the staff appointed for their 
especial instruction, the effect produced is not merely great, it is 
wonderful. It may He ^accounted foi; in par? by the earnestness 
with which many of the young men, ^ceeping.thcir limited time^ 
.and the object to be gained, steadily in view, apply theipselves to 
thf> work* of their ow^^ improvement; however this rn&y be, the 
gteatness of tho result is shown by .the number of normal school 
stedents that annually pass the examinatiow for <x>.rtificates, of merit, 
although rtiey rank ge/ieral^ ^ the third claj^ and the corres- 
pOjuJjng amount of success which has ' lately been attained by 
'"The ftpehers iivtho schools of the GeinerakAssembly of the Church 
o’f Schtlan<f, most of whom ha^'recewred'not nerely their profes¬ 
sional training, but their education in the normal schopls. Qn the 
other h^nd, these results are far below what migltt be secfired by 
the aid o^' otBer,^machinery already existing in Scotlaijd, and most 
easy to be\brought into 6peralion. ^ 

Ui^'ersities of 'Scotlaridj as the circumstances «,of the 
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middle clf^ssts? required, gre y^ry generally^ accessible, whether 
regard be had to the br?linary ftmoiint ol^ preliminirt-y ^dtJcatipn 
(which maj? be alloyed to be too little), the length of the course, 
or the necessary pe^miary outlay, ^ ^ 

l^iore are bursaties or exhibKions at all the colleges^ paany of 
which arfi sufficient tfithout other means to maintain a student^ 
during the* sessbsn or term.* A large proportion of these afe open 
to the public, and a.^ awarded by yeopiparative trial, in attainments 
which«m*iy be acquired at'tha parish or o^er elementary schools. 

Now, after^the pre96\jjig dematid for teachers, occasioned by 
the increased number of scheol|, has^een for the presept supplied, 
thosef booking forward tp *appoiptmei\ife in our end6wed schools 
were required to resort^® the colleges Tor their higher qualifica¬ 
tions in literature *and gcietice.^nd then to the normal schools, rtfit' 
for direct instruction* but for professional fwaining as their #hief 
object, with an arrangement especially made*for»the reception of 
such a class, Scotland wo*uid be in tlip ftill enjoyment of madiincry 
for the improfement of her schools, and for a ttontinued supply of 
teachers, which, if it is anywhere equalled, would certahily not 
be surpassed by any in the world. * 

The following is a statement of the staff of teachers; for the num¬ 
ber of students,intending the two norm«l schools , lyid of the chil¬ 
dren in the two model schools ; from'184^ "till 1@50 inclusive :— 

Staff in Edinburyh Normal School, during the years 1847, 1848, 

• 1.849, and 1850. 


Rector. 

First Master. 

Second Master. • 
Third Master. • 
Mathematical Tutor. 


Teacher of Gaelic. 
Teacher of French. 
Ttacher of Drawing. 

• Teacher of*Psal#nody 
Matron. 


In* >647 there were 123 students and 540 pupils. 

0 „ lifts „ 133 „ 450 *„• 

,.1849 „ ‘IS-i „ . 400 „• 

„ 1850 „ 152 380 », . 

♦ • 

Staff in Olasyow Normal School, during 1847. 

Head Master.,. Infant Female Teacher? 

Second Master. > Music Master. » 

M&y-on. Jagitor. • • 

Initiatory Master. 


Head Master. 
Secpnd,MasHjr. , 
Matron. 

Initiatory Master. 

t 


1848. 


Infant Female ^ea^iei 
Mathematical Tutor. 
Music Master. -i... 

Janitor. . » 


1*849 aM 1850. 


Jlecto/. « 

Head Master. 
Second Master. 
^Matrotft 
initiatory hjaster. 


Infdnt Female Teacher. 
Mathematical Tutor. 
Music hj^stSr. * 
•Janitor, 
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In 1847 there ■w*e1’e 40 stmlent^ and *20 pupils. * 

• ifiiiQ * S)n 2 i 


1^48 

I%19 

1830 


^0 

22 

55 


500 

i20 

SOIflP 


, „ loot] „ 03 „ our ,, • ^ ^ ' 

* Tlie following is a statement af the inconUo* and exj)enditu»e of 
■t!ie Ecfitiburgh Normal ^chool, for the corrijspond^g years 
« Incomb. ^ j* ^ Expbnjjituhb.** 

“ ■ I.—for tlje i"ear 18iT. 


I .—For the Year ISiT 

• £. *. •d.‘i 

Governnicnt Grant . . 300 0 0 


G^taerafA»seiqbly’s Snb*l .g* „ •_ 

scri{>tion • | 

Fees.174* 0 


,£ 1,174 5 *0 


II.—for the Year 1848. ' 

Government Grant . . 5U0 0 

General fVssembly’s Sub-\ ggg g 
scription f . . ; / 

Fees.• . . 173 9 

From General Assembly’s! non n 
Education Fun* . . J • “ * 


£1,503 9 6 


£1,3*8 0 « 


IV.-«»f?r the Year ^850. • 
•ulgyernmeut (Irant. . . *500 0 0 


Geit(!ral lAssembly's Sub* 
scripti()i> 


sembly’s Sub-y jog g g 

Fjjg,,->'. 280 1 0 

From General Assembly’s! n o 
Education Fund . ,/ u 


£ 1,280 1 \ 3 


ll ,—For the Ijpar 1848. 

1. Salaries . ... 607 15 3 

2. Household expenses . 549 13 5 

3. Coals, Ac. . . . . 59 5 10 

4. Repairs and furnishings 215 7 10 

5. Printing and advertising 39 0 11 

6 . Grant lor librai^ . . 15 0 0 

7. Taxes and insurance . 15 8 9 

|r» 8 . Rooks ..... 1 17 6 


III.— For the Year 1849. 
Goveri'ment Grant . . £00 0 0 

General Assembly’s Sub-l ,gg g g 

scrijftion . . . . j . 

. « 

Fees. , « . . . . 224 0 10 

• • 

From General Assembly's! ,,10 m , 
Edufation Fund . . / 


. a ' £.. s. d. 

r. Salaries .... {94 13 3 

2. Bo(>lfs and manp • 44 7 1 

3. Provisions, co& &c. . 394 14 11 

S Repairs .... 8 '^ hS 0 

‘5, Taxe^riU insurance. 18 5 0 

6 . Printing and advertising 34 8 9 

7j IneJOents . . * 


5 0 0 


£1,174 5 0 


£1,503 9 6 


• HI .—For the Year 1849. 

1. Salaries •. . . . 669 9 

2 House^ld expenses . 339 4 

Disbursements by rector 20 8 

Coals and gas. . . 50 14 

Taxes and insur^cS . 18 5 

Repairs and furnishingsW 87 6 

Itrinting and advertising 25 8 

8 . Grant fur library . . 10 0 

9. Books ...... 47 5 


0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


£1,368 0 3 


IV.-*-for the Year I^5o.. 

1. Salaries . . , . 692f 10 

2 . 4Iou8ehold expenses . 

3. ^ Disbers^mentdiy rector 

4. *raxes and insurjinee . 

5. Coals andsgas*. . ^ . 

6 ., Repairs and furnishings 100 
7. Pointing and advertising II 

# 8 . Gr^nt t 0 libr^y . . 10 


318 

•25 

40 

-48 


0 

3 

11 

3 

9 

9 

10 

0 

6 


9. Books* . . ? . . 24 19 

10. Allowance to headt • 

master for trei?el-> l(r 0 0 

, ling expenses . , 


.*£ 1,280 14 3 
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* • . * .r o •• 

Schools.# • 

I had thg honor receive your Lordships’ insiructions, Jwhen I 
go to* inspect the Eoinburgh ITnitefyndustriar School, on acco’u*t 
of tHfe apprenticeship of pupil-teat:hers*ni it, and the angjujantatiqii 
of the m^ster’»salar;f, to extend my inquiries irtto the industrial* 
departmen! of it, and to report on <he propriety of granfing the 
further aid which h^s been soughl^ ^ 

I w«.s«further insti-ucte(?to*vjsit, at the jequest df the managers, 
some incTujtrial schools iw^berdeeft, not otherwise on my list, «o 
far as niy other duties there miglft allow; these I yisite3, ahd 
also,^t the request of J;h<j ^lerilfjof Pesfli, those in the Hospital of 
King James V., in that cky. * * 

I have thus inspected s^t^en^chools of the class described in 1116“ 
Minutes of Council, of August and# Decemfier 1846, as “ scdfo^s 
situated in the denser parts of g%eat cities, and, ir^ended to attract 
from the streets vagrant youths, who, dre there trained to cfiminal 
pursuits, or cdcustomed to begging and vagrancy. These schools, 
more especially that of Edinburgh, have been separately imported 
on, in respect to book education. But I may here notite a feature 
which was common to them all, viz., the advanced ago at which 
many of the chil|lren, as compared with thc^e in h§ppier circum¬ 
stances, began to learn the letters, artd rti» shortness of the time 
within which most of them acqttircd the faculty of reading with 
ease, fluency,,and expression. This is not, however, to be attri¬ 
buted to the mere fact olTage, leading/* 3 s that would do, to an 
erroneous conclusion, but to Uie constant exercise of their observa¬ 
tion and ingenuity in.their previous street life. ' 

I have now to submit a few brief .observations oil th^ industrial 
department of each of these school^ , 

Edinhurglu United Industrial School. —Befo^ making my offi¬ 
cial visit Iro this*school, I had gone there from*titfie to tvpia> in 
passing, to see the childreif at work. *1 obtained ‘specimens of 
what they were doiqg, with the age of the little*opA’ativefi> and 
the time that tji^y had been |hus employed. These specimens I 
submitted to persoijs on wlipse jud^entrin the different depart- 
Inents, and on whose candour, I coaid place implicit reliance ; and 
I had th*e*8atisfaction t'6 ^find that only 'one opinion “pPevniled, viz.* 
that, t^ile the work was undoubtedly all jhvenile, it would hs»*ef 
been crejjitable tc^regujar apprentices of the same age. 

The branehe% taught ^to the boys are tailoring, shoepaakmg, 
joinery, Uirning, *and bookbindirfg. AlPthe boys are taught’to 
use the net^dle, in the first instance, to the extent of mending 
owrf clothes ; and^t is ^afterwards decided whether they remain in 
this department hr join* one of tlie others, a large proportion of 
them feeing px^rcised in the use of the more common tools in the 
joiner’s shojp. » .» 

I vOiderstand, further, ,that boy9»goi»g from "this institution, jb 
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workshops in the town,,g^lf from a^sixgencetto ^ shillilig a*week, 
making a third morti of wag»s tc? begin ^ith than if they had not 
thus V)een*ii)itiate4. * , , , 

, There are about 50 girls iijjder the charge ?lf a sewing»mistress, 
who teaches them all kind? of itseful needfcAvork. 'i'hey tftake 
"tfieir own*clothes and sto*:kings, and also shirts a^d stockings for 
the boj s. Various other kinds of work are donc,^such'as netting, 
and, in some few cases, crochet* and lace-wjjrk. I obtained a 
sampler b6ok of these, ^ith the age? of the girls attach^ »to the 
dififerent pieces. They go in«turn by sixes dally, to assist in the 
kitche^i, to^lay out the table? and gejTerally to ao wlfatever will 
prepare therfi to be active^^nd useful •house-servants; and •those 
girls are so readily taken service that the mist#ss complains 

'thcLt she cannot get one of them reWinetb sufficiCatly long to be of 
rnaterial use to her irf'training»^he rest. ' 

It would be of thS greatest impprtance to schools of this class, 
if any provision could be made for m^i'ntaining a succession of 
stipendiary monitors for a shorter period individually than in the 
case other schools. The shortening of the period would 
remove the- objection that the monitors would be thus kept from 
entering upon other profitable service without any corresponding 
advantage to Jhemseltjes, and the more frequent ^.prospect of pro¬ 
motion to this oifice would act 'as a powerful stimulus to good 
conduct on the part of the more ftdvanced class generally. When 
this school was opened in July 1847, the average number of 
children who attended, and received food, education, and industrial 
training, was 100. The number at,the time of my visit was 147, 
aw;h.^a.s since been ijjcreased. Of these, 45 are paid for by 
benevolent individuals at^ l,y.,3rf. per w^eek. The distribution of 
the business and hours of thd day is as follows;—The children 
meet*at 9, to breakfast, after which they turn onjt, to the play¬ 
ground for piny,'or to the hall for drill, till 10. ^Vt 10 hey meet 
for prayers and special religious instru(Jtion ; the Protestant children 
in one of the* school-rooms, under,the Protestant master; and the 
Roman Catholic children in another, under ti e l^oman Catholic 
master. This occupies the hour fullyand after this there is no 
further special or doctriha) religious instruction, whatever opportui 
idties mayjlfc 'taade during the secular lesson to inculpdte moral 
.^md Christian duties. " 

I am authorised by the minister of •the parish to whose church the 
Protestant children belong, and whorocdasionalty visits the school 
parochially, to,state that he is entirely satisfic'd With, the kind and 
. ttm-r;rrhniint of the religious instruction which these children receive. 
I received aiiiiiiilar statement in,regard to the Roman Catholic 
children, from the clergyinen (jf that persuasion who take an 
interest in the school. I did not find a child iq ehher ohvision 
who coul^ noj say the Lord’s Prayer, Prom 11 to 1 o’clock the 
junior division geos to le^sons/; and the senior to thejb trades and 
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industrial tvainiy^. At ^ o’clock all the bcyjjp meet in the large hall, 
when they are drilled the ’Superintendent* of Works, and- 
marched down to dinner. • * . , 


r*of*bo’ 

•,? l' 


absent 


in book-binding 

. 10 

shoe-ngaking 

. 11 

joinery and turning 

. 8 

tailorijig . i , 

. 20 

*et-raakinr 

. 20 

? 

— 

, , Total . 

. 69 

• s 

i'pj^sent 

. 41 

. • ’ • * J 

. 

’ • • • • 

. 97 

• ’ Total . 

. 147 

- O - 



Of these, 45 are paid for by Ijenev'olent inditadcials. 

The Superintendent of^Works is a nyin in every w’ay adntTirably 
fitted for the*duties which he has uiftlertaken. • His previous life 
has strongly impressed liim with the necessity of constantly main¬ 
taining the strict order and regidarity which such art instftution 
requires. He has a very practical knowledge of jill the ordinary 
kinds of industrial occupation, and he has devoted J^irhself enthu¬ 
siastically to thd objec* of reclainfing thfe cMdren under his 
charge.' *, * 

This is the only institution of the kind which I have visited, in 
which skilled Tnanual labcur has been introduced. One particular 
reason which has been assigr^ed for this *s, that, with the view of 
finally reclaiming these children, some,employment for ««lieir 
ingenuity is important, if not necessary, as a substitute 
interest incident to the early life of.lidvtnture which tne majority 
of them havej.sd. ' , , 

’I'he lading Occupation in most of the other•s*ch«ols.is sewint^ 
and net-making, as has beeA noticed in Hire iridividilhl account of 
them given in the tabulated part of this Report. , * ^ 

Perth Industrial Schools, Boys' and Girls'. —^Thirty-si.\ boys, and 
as many girls, are, here fddi clotiied, ecKicated, and trained to 
diabits of industry, almost’ every one of whoip would othefwise 
have bfctp left to grow up in desliturion, ignoranffe^ and crime. 
Service is generally obtained for them as goon as the^are reaiJ^ 
for it, and the accountf\ of them which the managers receive are 
generallj^ very satisfactory. ,' ^ ^ 

Aberdeen Boyi Industrial Scliool. * * . ' ^ 

^ ' Juvenile Boys' ludustrial School. % ' 

„ Juvenile (^i][ls' Industrial School. • 

^ ^ Shato's-Court' GMs'^Industrial School. 

These institdtions arc all admirably managed, and,demonstrably 
nWerj^cd with the most benefTcial sesults. At a public meeting 
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for the examination of Shaw’s-court girls’ 3fchool,»therfe were 
present a number^ of servants ;vrho hf'd been trained in it; and 
nothing could be more gratifying than the delight and interest with 
tyhich they looked on, and which they could not'Jrefrain f§am ej^ress- 
ipg. This manifestation prC' ed their just ^nfl,grateful appreciation 
of wkat'^Had been done for themselves, aud was npw in the course 
of beisg done for otheis. c ^ ^ 

It was in Aberdeen that theragged-schools of Scotland 
originated; and the fojlownig statistics wilt show how. far they 
have been successful in accoraplisfiing the object for which they 
nvfcre instituted. ^ c ' * 

The following tables ecdiibit tlih* nuinber of juvenile vagrants 
apprehended by the AbefdcAi rural police, during the four years 
_^rior to 1845, and the four years ^bjequent to that date:— 


Years. 

NumbeVr 

Years. 

Number. 


328 

1846 

14 

1842 

2W 

;847 

6 

ia43 


1848 

6 

1844 

345 

1849 

1 

1845 

105 




C c 

And the number of juvcjiile delinquents, under 12 years, com¬ 
mitted to prisoh during the same period :— 


t^cars. 

Number. 

Y/>ars. Number. 

1841 

61 1 

1846 

28 

1842 

22 f 

1847 

27 

1843 

53 

1848 

19 

1844 

1845 

r 41 

'49 

,4849 

16 


These figures demoij.strate that some great agency has been at 
wdrk, and they go far to predict that, if carried fully out, juvenile 
delinquency and vagrancj wir speedily disappear. 

, I have the honor to be,, &c.^ 

• * . . t. Edward Woodford. 

To the Right ^lono^-Me the Lords of the 
Cottimittee of Gouncil on Education. • 
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• Taken on Number 


Summary B. 
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present at Examination. 


Summary R. 


Annual Expfiinlitnre, as stated l;y Mai^^^ers. 

Salaries 
of 'rf'aeliers. 

On Iloolt.s 
and Stationery. 

MiseellaiJTous 

Expensei). 

► ... 

loTAT.. 

Jt'. 0 s. <l> 

* £. s. tl. 

£. s. d. 

• 

£. s.^ d. 

3.555 rz 1} 

4G0 5 1 

1,%3 0 U 

*12,d75 9 ()i 
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SCO^i'l Al^D. 


SC^IOOLS IN OONNKXiO]?r*\VTTU TME ESTA1JLISI**D CHURCH. 

2'uhulated Reports, hi*lKtail,J'gr the year 1850, E. Woodi ord, 
LL.D., *IIer Majesty's Injector <y Schools, ^ • 


The following; Seventeen Sciioot.s wore examined, and individually reported 
upon, by Mr. Gordon, after the list was closed for his last General iieport. 


Xamk ot‘ SOUOOL. 


« 


1. Aberdeen, East, Rarish Sessional^^hool . T Girls’ 

2. Aberdeen, Female School of Industry 

.3. Dundee, Female Sessional School .... 

4. Inverbrotl®ck, Sessional School . . . ^ 

t>. Aberdeen, Female Orphans’ ^sylum 

(). Belhelvie, Parish School. 

7. Aberdeen, South, Parish Sessional School . •. 

8. Whitestripes, Asseiilbly’s School 

9. New Machar, Parish School . . ^ 

10. Peterculter, Parish School 

11. Perth, MijJile Parish Sessional Scho(«l . 

12. Rath*, Femafc School. 

13. liuridisland . . . . • . .. 

14. United Industrial School, Edinburgh 

I.'). Newton Peneaitland, Subscription School 

If). Ceres, Parisli.Scl«)ftl. 

17. Tullialaw, Parish School . * ^ 


Date i.f 
Inspection. 




1840. 


22 Oct. 
2;! Oct. 
2.') Oct. 
27 Oct. 
29 Oct. 
.30 Qot. 
.•!l y,et. 

1 Nov. 

2 Nov. 

3 Nov. 
9 Nov. 


• ^f) Nov. 
2.3 Nov. 
29 Nov. 
4 1A‘C. 
8 Deo. 
15 Dec. 
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Tabulated Repor«;s, in detail, on Schools inspected by E. Woodford, Esq.,^L:^.D.— continued. 
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four miles diotant. Good map-drawing; Scripture history excellei^; Catechism comparatively interior. School-house 
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